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I  have  been  urged  by  Mr.  Taft  and  others  to  state  at  some  greater 
length  my  views  on  the  Peace  Treaty,  and  I  take  this  occasion  to  pre¬ 
sent  them  to  my  own  townspeople.  During  the  ten  months  between 
the  armistice  and  the  European  harvest  I  acted  as  the  Economic  Director 
for  the  Supreme  War  Council.  I  was  necessarily  in  intimate  contact 
with  the  political  and  economic  situation  all  over  Europe.  I  was  not 
one  of  the  American  Peace  Delegates,  but  the  purpose  of  my  office  was 
to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Peace  Conference  in  an  effort  to  save  life  and 
prevent  anarchy  while  the  Peace  was  negotiated.  I  was,  therefore,  in 
an  advantageous  position  independently  to  observe  the  growth  of  ideas 
in  the  conference  and  the  re-percussions  of  these  ideas  through  Europe. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  impatient  of  honest  debate.  I  believe 
that  the  debate  of  the  League  of  Nations  going  on  in  the  United  States 
is  building  the  very  foundations  of  the  League.  It  is  bringing  home  to 
every  household  in  the  country  the  necessity  and  possibility  of  provid¬ 
ing  for  our  own  safety  and  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  world  as  a 
whole  without  great  armies  or  navies. 

Nor  do  I  believe  in  the  criticism  of  the  Senate  for  not  accepting  out 
of  hand  this  document  so  laboriously  evolved  by  five  hundred  conflict¬ 
ing  minds  in  Paris.  It  is  a  fundamental  part  of  our  institutions  that  the 
Senate  shall  scrutinize  these  matters.  Consideration  and  debate  by 
the  Senate  is  not  traitorous,  nor  were  those  Americans  traitors  who,  in 
representing  us  in  Paris,  fought  for  every  inch  of  hope  that  the  weak  be 
protected,  that  the  strong  be  curbed  that  the  United  States  itself  be 
protected.  If  they  were  traitors  to  their  country  then  it  was  traitorous 
to  assume  that  the  American  people  wished  an  effort  made  to  destroy 
the  seeds  of  war  and  thus  to  secure  the  growth  of  liberty. 

NEGOTIATED  BY  TWENTY-THREE  NATIONS 
The  treaty  finally  agreed  upon  at  Paris  is  by  no  means  perfect.  I  see 
no  method  by  which  it  could  have  been  made  perfect  when  five  hundred 
men,  representing  twenty-three  different  nationalities,  were  engaged  in 
its  negotiation,  and  agreement  had  to  be  unanimous.  Differences  in 
national  character  and  in  national  aspirations  could  but  cause  difference 
in  views.  Many  ,  of  them  represented  desperate,  passionate  or  selfish 
objects,  some  were  dominated  by  political  ideals  of  the  last  century,  yet 
most  were  actuated  by  the  prayers  of  the  common  people,  who  really 
fought  this  war,  that  it  should  be  the  last  war. 

There  existed  in  the  world  before  this  conference  scores  of  those  major 
international  wrongs  which  breed  war.  Of  these  the  peace  conference 


corrected  some,  but  it  will  perhaps  take  a  hundred  years  for  the  men  of 
good  disposition  to  correct  them  all.  It  is  often  overlooked  that  this 
was  not  a  conference  to  settle  the  wrongs  committed  by  allies  or  neutrals, 
but  by  the  enemy  only.  It  was  German  wrongs  that  were  on  the  operat¬ 
ing  table.  It  would  have  been  beautiful  to  have  all  the  international 
wrongs  on  the  table,  but  this  is  not  a  perfect  world.  As  a  practical  fact, 
if  this  had  been  attempted,  the  conference  would  have  broken  up  in 
quarrels  among  the  Allies,  and  Germany  would  have  been  handed  again 
the  domination  of  Europe.  The  old  guard  in  Germany  hoped  and 
expected  that  this  would  result.  Up  to  date  they  have  been  disappointed. 

ALLIES  HAD  TO  STAKE)  TOGETHER 

No  one  could  be  more  disappointed  than  the  American  Delegation 
that  some  great  wrongs  that  were  the  result  of  the  secret  treaties  that 
had  been  written  in  times  of  complete  desperation  amongst  the  original 
allies  were  not  eradicated  at  the  conference.  In  this  the  American 
group  were  a  minority  of  one,  endeavoring  to  secure  that  right  should 
be  done,  in  a  meeting  that  required  a  unanimous  agreement.  There  are 
many  items  in  the  treaty  which  men  of  good  will  would  have  liked  to 
see  different.  Our  delegation  could  have  found  cause  to  withdraw  from 
the  conference  on  many  scores.  We  would  have  been  withdrawing, 
however,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  Germany,  by  this  division  of  the 
Allies,  would  have  been  victorious. 

Greater  things  were  accomplished  by  this  conference  than  by  any 
other  in  history.  The  military  oligarchies  of  Germany,  Austria  and 
Turkey  were  dissolved,  and  if  peace  is  ratified  in  time  they  will  be  dis¬ 
armed,  and  thus  a  paramount  menace  to  us  and  the  world  will  be 
destroyed.  The  Poles,  the  Czechs,  the  Finns,  the  Groats,  the  Slovenes 
and  Slovaks,  the  Baltic  States,  Armenia,  Arabia,  have  all  secured,  or  will 
secure  subject  to  ratification,  their  liberty.  Parcels  of  French,  Italians, 
Roumanians,  Serbians,  Greeks,  have  been  rejoined  to  their  mother 
countries.  Representative  Democratic  governments  were  set  up  in  the 
liberated  and  enemy  states.  Methods  were  devised  by  which  these 
people  would  be  free  from  economic  domination  and  by  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  their  allies  would  be  made  to  pay  something  on  account  of  the 
terrible  destruction  they  have  wrought  as  a  lesson  to  militarism. 

THE  DOMINANT  IDEAL 

The  men  of  vision  at  the  conference  were  steadfast  for  certain  domi¬ 
nant  ideals  that  mark  this  conference  apart  from  all  others,  first,  that  this 
settlement  should  remove  as  many  of  the  immediate  causes  of  war  as 
possible  by  destroying  enemy  domination  over  other  races;  second,  by 
establishing  the  new  governments  on  a  democratic  basis  so  that  wars 
should  not  be  made  by  autocracies  for  the  profit  of  their  class;  third, 
that  there  should  be  established  a  world  council — the  League. 

In  such  a  League  these  newly-liberated  peoples  could  find  some 
measures  of  protection  from  invasion.  Here,  with  the  stimulation  of 
the  world  conscience  awakened  by  this  war,  there  could  be  hope  that  the 
wrongs  among  other  peoples  could  be  brought  for  discussion  and  negoti- 
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ation.  Here,  if  aggression  were  undertaken,  the  public  opinion  of  the 
world  could  be  enlightened  and  the  aggressor  could  be  made  an  outcast 
from  the  society  of  the  civilized  nations.  Thus  only  could  something 
constructive  be  done  to  end  war. 

This  is  an  aspiration  which  has  been  rising  in  the  hearts  of  all  the 
world.  It  has  become  an  insistence  in  the  minds  of  all  those  in  the  world 
to  whom  the  lives  of  our  sons  are  precious,  to  all  those  to  whom  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  a  thing  to  be  safeguarded,  and  all  those  who  see  no  hope  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  misery  of  those  who  toil  if  Peace  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained.  To  form  a  League  of  Nations  for  this  purpose  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  leaders  of  both  our  great  parties  time  and  again.  It  has 
been  proposed  by  leading  spirits  in  all  civilized  nations.  It  belongs  to 
It  comes  from  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  world. 


no  one  man. 


NOT  A  MILITARY  ALLIANCE 

I  have  always  regarded  it  as  a  mistake  that  this  was  called  a 
“League,”  for  the  term  smacks  of  military  alliance.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
council  of  nations  that  requires  in  all  important  matters  unanimous 
decision.  The  major  provisions  of  this  council  look  toward  disarma¬ 
ment  and  provision  of  place  and  time  for  negotiation  and  arbitration  of 
quarrels.  Its  most  potent  weapon  is  the  determination  of  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  international  quarrels,  and  the  enlightenment  of  the 
world  upon  them,  and  by  consequence  the  moral  isolation  of  the  ag¬ 
gressor.  If  this  fails,  its  second  weapon  is  the  boycott,  the  most  potent 
force  in  the  world  today,  the  force  that  more  than  any  other  brought 
Germany  to  her  knees. 

The  League  agrees  that  military  force  may  be  used  in  defense  against 
invasion  of  one  country  by  another,  but  in  this,  as  in  other  things, 
unanimous  consent  is  required,  and  the  consent  must  mean  the  United 
States  Congress  on  our  side.  From  my  own  experience,  I  believe  that 
the  discussion,  negotiation,  arbitration,  enlightenment  of  public  opinion 
and  leading  to  the  moral  isolation  of  an  outcast  will  be  all-sufficient, 
coupled  with  the  knowledge  that  other  weapons  exist.  The  hope  which 
I,  as  an  independent  observer,  have  placed  in  the  League  is  that  it  will 
forever  relieve  the  United  States  of  the  necessity  to  again  send  a  single  soldier 
outside  of  our  boundaries. 


OPPONENTS  DISAGREE 

The  opponents  of  the  League  are  of  many  conflicting  voices.  There 
are  those  who  truly  wish  this  experiment  in  the  promotion  and  pre¬ 
servation  of  human  liberty  to  be  tried;  they,  however,  wish  the  details 
altered  and  have  fears  that  the  details  agreed  upon  may  themselves 
involve  us  in  war.  Others  believe  that  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
lies  in  keeping  out  of  all  international  action.  Others  believe  that  the 
old  game  of  arms  is  the  best  promoter  of  civilization ;  still  others  oppose 
it  from  disappointment  that  all  the  ills  of  the  world  were  not  corrected 
at  this  one  session  of  the  nations.  But  few  of  them  acknowledge  that 
tliis  terrible  upheaval  and  its  aftermath  of  conflicting  economic,  social 
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and  political  forces  has  endangered  the  stability  of  the  world  for  years 
to  come. 

Those  who  formulated  the  League  did  not  expect  that  it  would  furnish 
an  overnight  solution  to  all  uncorrected  international  wrongs  or  the 
disruption  of  these  unloosened  forces.  They  did  expect  that  by  degrees 
there  would  be  a  definite  alignment  of  opinion  in  the  world  that  would 
make  these  wrongs  less  and  that  could  in  great  measure  restrain  the 
actual  outbreaks  of  war,  and  give  the  world  time  to  heal  its  wounds. 
Even  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  did  not  wholly  regenerate  the  world. 

INTENT  AND  STRUCTURE  TO  PREVENT  WAR 

We  hear  the  cry  that  the  League  obligates  that  our  sons  be  sent  to 
fight  in  foreign  lands.  Yet  the  very  intent  and  structure  of  the  League 
is  to  prevent  war.  There  is  no  obligation  for  the  United  States  to  engage 
in  military  operations  or  to  allow  any  interference  with  our  internal 
affairs  without  the  full  consent  of  our  representatives  in  the  League. 
If  there  is  any  danger  that  we  should  be  charged  with  an  obligation  to 
go  to  war,  either  direct  or  implied,  without  the  full  consent  and  approval 
of  Congress,  I  believe  the  President  will  be  the  first  to  agree  to  any 
interpretation  that  this  cannot  be. 

The  French  Government  so  far  takes  this  view :  that  it  has  requested 
from  us  a  separate  military  guaranty  for  themselves.  The  League  is 
founded  expressly  in  the  attempt  to  secure  the  specific  settlement  of 
these  questions  without  military  force.  To  me,  every  line  of  it  is  the 
complete  negation  of  militarism.  During  the  course  of  negotiations  in 
Paris  one  fact  stood  out  with  regard  to  the  League.  Its  opposition  there 
arose  entirely  from  the  representatives  of  the  old  militaristic  regimes 
and  from  the  reactionaries  of  the  world  in  general.  They  saw  in  it 
truly  the  undermining  of  militarism.  They  had  the  vision  to  see,  and 
even  openly  to  state,  that  it  would  mean  the  ultimate  abandonment  of 
military  force  in  the  world.  For  they,  as  of  old,  contend  that  without 
the  exercise  of  military  power  there  is  no  hope  of  the  maintenance  of 
human  efficiency  or  control  of  the  masses. 

What  they  foresaw  has  already  happened  in  a  great  military  nation, 
the  British,  where  the  population,  broken  under  a  load  of  taxation,  is 
responding  quickly  to  the  new  possibility  of  international  safety  without 
the  burden  of  gigantic  naval  armanent.  The  reactionaries  saw  that 
under  the  hope  of  the  protection  of  the  League  of  Nations  there  would 
be  a  growing  opposition  to  the  burdens  of  armanent  from  all  those  who 
labor  with  hand  and  mind.  It  is  the  workers  of  the  world  who  pay 
the  price  of  wars,  not  alone  in  the  support  of  arms,  but  in  blood  and  in 
the  support  to  tyranny  which  armies  mean  in  peace. 

“BALANCE  OF  POWER”  INEFFECTIVE 

All  wars  hitherto  have  been  settled  on  the  basis  of  trying  to  create 
a  balance  of  military  strength  by  throwing  peoples  into  various  groups 
of  equal  military  weight,  the  balance  of  power.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  give  liberty  to  the  score  of  new  nations  of  militarily  weak 
yet  liberty -loving  people,  without  the  League  to  safeguard  them  from 
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invasion.  Beyond  this,  every  attempt  to  set  up  this  balance  hitherto 
has  ultimately  crashed  in  war,  for  its  essence  is  militarism.  The  creation 
of  the  League  brought  new  hope;  if  the  League  fails,  these  new  liberated 
nations  must  fall,  for  the  world  must  readjust  itself  to  the  old  balance- 
of -power  theory  and  great  wars  will  result  from  this  realignment. 

I  paid  a  recent  visit  to  many  of  the  capitals  of  the  new  states  and  the 
first  anxious  question  of  their  officials  was,  “Will  America  ratify  the 
League?”  Their  invariable  statement  was  that  without  it  their  only 
course  was  the  hopeless  effort  to  arm  themselves  against  stronger  neigh¬ 
bors;  to  do  it  in  the  midst  of  misery;  to  endeavor  to  set  up  groups  and 
military  alliances — all  the  old  treadmill  of  oppression  of  arms  and  ulti¬ 
mate  war. 

There  are  may  elements  in  Europe  who  wish  to  see  the  treaty  break 
down  and  the  League  of  Nations  disappear.  For  instance,  during  the 
last  five  months  our  allies  have  been  growing  weaker  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  due  to  the  necessity  of  demobilizing  their  armies,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  reactionary  group  in  Germany  has  been  growing  in 
strength  through  the  hope  of  yet  securing  a  division  of  the  allies.  At 
the  time  I  left  Europe,  a  month  ago,  German  militarism  had  already 
re-established  itself  as  a  well-disciplined,  well-officered  army  of  at  least 
400,000  men,  largely  congregated  on  the  Polish  frontier,  and  even  defying 
the  government  at  Berlin.  Under  the  alarm  of  this  danger,  the  Poles, 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  economic  misery  that  a  nation  ever  knew, 
have  been  trying  to  create  an  army  of  500,000  men  for  their  protection 
from  the  Germans  on  one  side  and  the  Bolsheviks  on  the  other.  If  the 
treaty  is  ratified  the  German  army  will  be  reduced  to  200,000  men  and 
dispersed  over  Germany  and  their  extra  armament  destroyed.  The 
failure  of  the  treaty  means  the  invasion  of  the  Polish  state. 

THE  POWDER  MAGAZINES  OF  EUROPE 

This  is  only  one  of  the  powder  magazines  in  Europe  which  cannot  be 
destroyed  until  this  treaty  is  ratified,  and  during  every  day  of  delay 
more  explosives  are  poured  into  them. 

For  good  or  ill,  the  entire  treaty  was  constructed  around  the  central 
theme  of  a  League  of  Nations  to  prevent  war.  A  score  of  provisions  in 
the  treaty  and  outside  the  covenant  necessitates  its  erection.  To  avoid 
causes  of  war,  the  League  has  been  made  trustee  to  secure  outlets  to  the 
sea,  to  secure  free  ports  to  inland  peoples,  to  settle  deferred  disputes 
which  could  not  otherwise  hope  for  solution  without  dangerous  friction. 

The  treaties  themselves  cannot  be  carried  out  without  the  League. 
If  the  League  falls  the  treaties  also  fall.  The  boundaries  of  the  new 
states  cannot  precisely  include  all  their  own  nationals,  for  the  borders 
are  lined  with  racial  islands  and  friction.  Peace  and  a  moderating 
League  are  required  for  readjustments.  Their  outlets  to  sea  by  rail, 
canal  and  river  are  through  other  states;  their  whole  political  and 
economic  situation  demands  peace  for  the  growth  of  order  and  the 
prevention  of  Bolshevism.  If  the  balance  of  power  is  to  supplant  the 
League  of  Nations,  we  will  have  tom  assunder  the  only  hope  that  Europe 
will  not  break  into  further  wars  of  races,  classes  and  combinations  that 
will  take  civilization  back  to  the  middle  ages. 
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CAN’T  REVISE  TREATY  NOW 


I  am  confident  that  if  we  attempt  now  to  revise  the  treaty  we  shall  tread 
a  road  through  European  chaos .  Even  if  we  managed  to  keep  our  soldiers 
out  of  it  we  will  not  escape  fearful  economic  losses.  If  the  League  is  to 
break  down;  we  must  at  once -prepare  to  fight.  Few  people  seem  to 
realize  the  desperation  to  which  Europe  has  been  reduced.  During  the 
coming  winter  some  of  them  will  look  with  longing  eyes  on  this  rich,  fat 
nation,  possessing  great  surpluses  of  every  human  necessity,  while  they 
endure  inevitable  hunger  and  cold.  At  the  same  time,  the  energy  of  our 
population  is  supplanting  them  in  places  where  their  merchants  expect 
to  market  their  goods  and  to  operate  their  ships.  Others  of  them  will 
be  plunged  into  war  with  their  neighbors  and  we  have  already  experienced 
the  impossibility  of  maintaining  neutrality  with  self-respect  and  safety. 

We  cannot  fiddle  while  Rome  burns.  The  Allies  may  themselves  ratify 
this  treaty  without  us,  and  thus  assemble  a  council  of  nations  of  their 
own  in  an  endeavor  to  solve  the  problems  of  Europe.  It  would  be  a 
council  of  Europe,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  terrible  times — considering 
the  debts  they  owe  to  us,  the  material  they  must  have  from  us  or  starve — 
I  would  rather  that  we  be  represented  therein  lest  it  become  a  League  of 
Europe  against  the  western  hemisphere.  A  peace  without  us  means  more 
army  and  navy  for  us,  with  the  old  treadmill  of  taxes,  and  dangers  for  us. 

It  is  true  we  are  not  loved  by  certain  classes  of  people,  some  of  them 
among  out  former  allies.  It  is  untrue,  however,  to  say  that  the  masses 
of  any  nation  now  hate  us.  It  is  still  more  untrue  to  say  that  the  newly- 
liberated  peoples  look  to  us  with  other  than  conviction  that  our  moral 
leadership  is  their  only  hope.  We  are  not  loved  by  any  military  class, 
whether  in  the  allied  or  enemy  countries.  Our  whole  object  has  been  to 
destroy  their  calling,  to  undermine  their  class.  The  great  masses  of 
burdened  people,  however,  look  for  us  to  support  this  one  hope  of  relief 
from  domination,  from  the  burdens  and  misery  of  arms  and  war . 

THE  ROAD  TO  PEACE 

Neither  the  gospel  of  hate  nor  the  gospel  of  unpreparedness  is  the 
road  to  peace.  The  true  road  lies  in  every  effort  to  remove  the  causes  of  war, 
not  in  tearing  down  such  structure  of  peace  as  we  have,  nor  in  blindness 
to  present  dangers.  Those  who  think  we  can  isolate  ourselves  seem  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  modern  communication  has  shortened  our  distance 
from  our  neighbors  from  a  month  to  an  hour.  A  vast  amount  of  our 
civilization,  and  the  daily  improvements  of  life  that  come  to  our  people, 
are  the  products  of  the  ideas  and  intelligence  and  labor  of  our  neighbors. 
If  we  believe  we  can  see  our  neighbors  return  to  another  thirty  years’ 
war  through  the  breakdown  of  this  treaty,  and  we  still  maintain  our 
progress,  it  is  the  egotism  of  insanity. 

We  are  an  overseas  people  and  we  are  dependent  upon  Europe  for 
market  for  the  surplus  products  of  our  farmers  and  laborers.  Without 
order  in  Europe  we  will  at  best  have  business  depression,  unemployment 
and  all  their  train  of  troubles.  With  renewed  disorganization  in  Europe, 
social  diseases  and  anarchy  thrive,  and  we  are  infected  by  every  social 
wind  that  blows  from  Europe.  We  are  forced  to  interest  ourselves  in  the 
welfare  of  the  world  if  we  are  to  thrive.  No  American  who  has  spent 
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the  last  ten  months  in  Europe  does  not  pray  that  we  should  get  out  of  the 
entanglement  in  the  sordid  selfishness,  the  passions,  the  miseiy  of  the 
world.  Our  expansion  overseas  has  entangled  us  for  good  or  ill,  and  I 
stand  for  an  honest  attempt  to  join  with  Europe’s  better  spirits  to  pre¬ 
vent  these  entanglements  from  involving  us  in  war.  We  are  not  dealing 
with  perfection,  we  are  dealing  with  the  lesser  of  evils.  These  are  reasons 
of  interest. 

There  are  also  reasons  of  idealism,  and  true  national  interest  lies  along 
the  path  of  practical  ideals.  There  are  ideals  in  Europe.  During  the 
last  150  years,  a  far  larger  proportion  of  our  citizens  than  those  of 
Europe  have  developed  a  new  outlook  on  life — a  disinterested  sense  of 
justice,  sympathy  with  the  down-trodden.  It  was  with  the  hope  of  end-* 
ing  war  that  we  went  into  it.  To  fix  peace  in  international  law — that 
idea  dominated  our  representatives  in  the  Peace  Conference.  We  have 
expended  the  lives  of  our  sons  and  an  enormous  portion  of  our  wealth, 
hoping  to  see  these  ends  made  secure.  For  us  to  refuse  to  enter  into  a 
joint  attempt  with  the  well-thinking  sections  of  a  large  part  of  the  world 
to  establish  a  continuing  moral  conscience  against  war  is  the  utmost 
folly  in  our  own  interest. 

AMERICA  THE  INSPIRATION  OF  DEMOCRACY 

We  have  been  the  center  and  inspiration  of  democracy  for  a  hundred 
years.  We  have  given  our  sympathy  and  encouragement  to  every 
aspiration  for  self-government  in  all  this  time.  We  have  from  our 
experience  in  its  blessings  believed  it  made  for  peace  and  well-being.  We 
enjoy  from  it  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world.  We  went  to 
Europe  with  our  best  blood  and  our  treasures,  and  fought  the  attempt 
to  impose  autocracy  on  the  world.  We  won.  We  imposed  democracy 
all  over  Europe.  We  set  up  a  score  of  new  democracies,  and  there  are 
in  many  of  them  peoples  of  our  own  blood — in  the  Baltic,  Polish  and 
Slav  races.  Are  we  to  refuse  our  counsels  to  these  peoples  now  struggling 
to  realize  our  own  ideals?  Curious  as  it  may  seem,  this  also  embraces 
Germany  itself.  That  sincerely  democratic  group  which  today  controls 
Germany  is  losing  ground  before  the  old  reactionary  group  who  employ 
the  prophecy  of  failure  of  the  League  to  fan  the  hope  of  renewed  domina¬ 
tion. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  hold  that  this  war  would  never  have  happened 
if  the  nations  of  Europe  had  accepted  the  invitation  of  Sir  Edward  Grey 
to  a  conference  of  civilians  in  July,  1914.  I  believe  that  if  the  intelligence 
of  the  world  can  be  aggregated  around  a  table,  the  pressures  from  these 
responsible  men  for  a  solution  which  will  prevent  the  enormous  loss  of 
life  and  the  fabulous  amount  of  human  misery  created  by  war  will  be 
such  that  no  body  of  decent  men  in  these  times  can  resist  it.  We  have 
now  seen  the  most  terrible  five  years  of  history  because  the  reactionaries 
of  Europe  refused  to  come  into  a  room  to  discuss  the  welfare  of  humanity.' 
From  tliis  mighty  political,  social  and  economic  upheaval  there  has 
resulted  a  host  of  outstanding  problems  which  can  breed  war  at  any 
minute.  The  liberal  world  is  asking  us  to  come  into  a  council  to  find 
solution  for  these  tilings.  That  world  is  not  asking  for  soldiers;  it  is 
asking  for  our  economic  and  moral  weight,  our  idealism,  and  our  dis¬ 
interested  sense  of  justice.  Are  we  not  to  take  the  responsibility  that 
rests  on  the  souls  of  those  men  in  Europe  who  refused  this  invitation  in 
1914? 
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Labor  and  the  League  of  Nations 

By  John  H.  Walker 

E A  VERY  normal-minded  person  is  opposed  to  war.  Every 
1  normal-minded  person  wishes  to  prevent  war  if  it  be  possible 
^  to  do  so  honorably  and  without  having  to  submit  to  some 
impossible  condition.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  organized  labor— 
the  men  and  women  who,  by  the  very  fact  that  they  are  organized, 
show  that  among  the  ranks  of  the  workers  they  are  the  thinking 
ones.  They  have  arrived  at  that  conclusion,  not  because  they  are 
afraid  to  fight,  for  their  whole  lives  have  been  more  or  less  of  a 
fight.  The  suffering,  misery  and  cost  of  their  daily  struggles  are 
little  less  than  that  of  actual  bloody  warfare. 

But  while  they  are  not  afraid  to  fight  if  necessary,  because  their 
experience  has  given  them  special  knowledge  of  what  fighting 
means,  possibly  more  than  those  who  have  not  had  that  experience, 
they  want  to  avoid  that  terrible  cost  whenever  possible. 


The  Cost  ©f  War 

And  it  is  because  they  believe  that  a  competent,  impartial  tribunal, 
selected  from  the  ablest  men  in  the  world,  cannot  pass  judgment 
openly  in  the  light  of  day,  before  the  whole  world,  on  questions 
involving  humanity  without  making  progress  from  conditions  obtain¬ 
ing  to-day,  that  they  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a 
League  of  Nations,  a  tribunal  through  which,  by  peaceful  means, 
disputes  between  nations  can  be  settled  without  resort  to  wars  such 
as  we  have  just  gone  through.  Every  mother’s  heart  has  been 
wrung;  every  father’s  heart  has  ached  with  pain;  millions  of  children 
have  been  made  fatherless  and  motherless;  billions  of  property  have 
been  destroyed,  and  a  burden  of  taxation  has  been  levied  on  the 
human  race  under  which  it  will  stagger  for  generations,  making  it 
impossible  that  the  next  generation  shall  enjoy  fulness  of  life  or 
develop  as  it  should. 

One  other  thing  that  influences  Labor  in  the  United  States  toward 
this  attitude  is  the  fact  that  not  only  the  German  junkers  who  are 
responsible  for  this  recent  bloody  war  are  opposed  to  the  Peace 
Covenant,  but  in  our  own  nation  all  who  either  openly  or  secretly 
supported  the  Central  Powers  in  the  recent  war  are  also  opposed 
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to  it.  Every  autocrat  in  America  is  opposed  to  the  Peace  Covenant. 
Every  enemy  our  Government  had  during  the  war,  who  was 
obstructing  and  opposing  it  and,  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
harassing  and  hindering  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  our  Army  and  Navy,  is  opposed  to  the 
Peace  Covenant.  Every  employing  corporation  which  refuses  to 
recognize  the  right  of  American  working  men  and  women  to  associ¬ 
ate  themselves  with  their  fellows  in  an  effort  peacefully  and  lawfully 
to  protect  and  promote  their  interests,  which  grinds  men,  women 
and  children  through  long  hours  and  low  wages  and  dangerous 
and  unhealthful  conditions  into  dollars,  is  opposing  the  Peace  Coven¬ 
ant.  They  are  citing  some  flaw  in  the  proposed  Covenant  as  the  basis 
for  their  opposition,  but  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  it 
is  a  specious  objection  to  conceal  their  opposition  to  any  arrange¬ 
ment  that  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  wars. 

The  facts  are,  these  enemies  of  the  League  are  fundamentally  in 
opposition  to  it,  like  the  profiteers  who  got  rich  during  the  war 
by  betraying  the  nation  and  exploiting  the  dependents  of  the  men 
that  were  fighting  and  dying  for  them — the  munitions  profiteers  and 
every  other  traitor  of  that  description — they  are  opposed  to  the  Peace 
Covenant  because  they  want  another  opportunity  to  glut  their  desires 
for  money,  under  even  these  circumstances. 


League  Will  Improve  with  Experience 

Organized  Labor  admits  that  possibly  the  Covenant  is  not  per¬ 
fect,  but  we  believe  that  experience  will  enable  us  to  improve  it 
as  time  goes  on.  Labor  feels,  too,  that  if  disputes  between  nations 
are  ever  to  be  settled  peaceably,  there  must  be  some  court  provided 
through  which  it  can  be  done,  and  that  the  sooner  that  court  is 
established  the  sooner  we  shall  put  the  Covenant  on  a  thoroughly 
competent  and  honest  basis ;  and  that  until  through  experience  we 
have  had  the  knowledge  that  will  enable  us  to  do  this  no  covenant 
will  ever  be  formulated  that  will  be  perfect. 

As  citizens  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  most  enlightened  and 
advanced  nation  on  earth,  we  feel  that  we  not  only  have  a  right  to 
participate  in  that  Covenant,  but  that  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so.  Trans¬ 
portation  and  communication  have  been  so  developed  and  the 
relationship  of  the  different  peoples  and  of  industry  and  commerce 
are  such  that  scarcely  any  war  can  be  started  now  between  any 
nations,  which  does  not  involve  the  welfare  of  every  other  nation 
on  earth.  Recause  we  are  an  advanced  nation,  highly  civilized,  we 
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should  use  our  influence  and  our  forces  to  better  humanity  by 
avoiding  wars  where  they  can  be  avoided,  and  where  they  cannot 
be  avoided  to  aid  in  whatsoever  manner  will  bring  about  the  best 
results  for  the  human  race.  We  do  not  want  to  be  outsiders 
begging  for  a  hearing  or  having  chance  or  circumstances  determine 
whether  we  shall  be  permitted  to  participate  in  action  that  involves 
us  and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  human  race.  We  feel  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  be  a  part  of  that  Covenant  and  we  realize,  too,  that  we 
cannot  be  a  part  of  it  without  agreeing  to  submit  to  its  terms,  just 
as  we  expect  that  every  other  nation,  which  becomes  a  part  of  it, 
will  submit. 


New  Opportunities  Under  Covenant 

This'  Covenant  does  not  take  away  any  rights  we  now  have,  nor 
add  any  obligations  we  do  not  now  recognize,  but  it  does  give  us 
added  opportunity  for  using  our  influence  to  prevent  war,  and  in 
the  event  that  it  cannot  be  avoided  it  gives  us  the  right  to  sit  in 
and  help  decide  upon  what  course  should  be  pursued  in  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  the  war  and  what  attitude  should  be  taken  in  its 
settlement. 

The  dream  of  the  ages  for  the  working  people  has  been  that 
the  time  will  come  when  wars  will  be  no  more.  Now,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  there  seems  to  be  a  practical  possibility  of  its  fulfil¬ 
ment,  and  Labor,  wherever  it  is  informed,  is  thoroughly  aroused 
and  intensely  in  earnest  that  this  Covenant  be  concluded. 

Every  decent  man  and  woman  on  earth  wants  peace  if  it  can 
be  had  honorably.  The  only  way  to  make  peace  permanent  is 
through  such  a  Covenant.  And  if  we  are  all  agreed  upon  this  then 
the  methods  and  rules,  no  matter  how  important,  are  only  secondary 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  accomplishment. 
The  Covenant  can  be  amended  from  time  to  time  in  the  future  as 
experience  or  greater  knowledge  may  suggest,  and  we  shall  retain 
the  privilege  of  withdrawing  after  fair  notice. 

If  any  in  our  country  perform  an  act  that  prevents  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  this  Covenant  or  fail  to  do  what  they  can  to  assure  its 
ratification,  upon  them  may  rest  responsibility  for  the  death  of  their 
own  children  or  their  children’s  children,  and  of  countless  millions 
of  others. 


Reduction  of  Armaments 

Among  the  things  in  the  Covenant  that  appeal  strongly  to  the 
workers  of  our  country  are  sections  one  and  five  of  Article  VIII, 
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Article  X  and  Article  XXI.  Section  one  of  Article  VIII  declares 
specifically  that  members  of  the  League  recognize  that  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace  requires  the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to 
the  lowest  point  consistent  with  national  safety  and  the  enforcement 
by  common  action  of  international  obligations.  This  means  cutting 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  military  institutions  to  the  very  lowest 
point  consistent  with  the  practical  needs  of  our  Government  and 
guaranteeing  future  generations  against  unnecessary  burden  of 
taxation.  This  at  the  same  time  operates,  when  considered  inter¬ 
nationally,  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  the  armies  and  the  navies 
and  equipment  for  war  purposes  of  every  nation  to  the  point  where 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  any  one  nation  to  hope  successfully 
to  wage  a  war  which  •  the  other  nations  in  the  League  considered 
unjust  and  to  prevent  which  they  would  act  in  concert. 

This  one  section,  if  carried  into  effect,  means  that  the  people 
will  not  be  required  to  pay  a  penny  more  than  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  military  purposes  and  by  itself  will  almost  assure  that  there 
will  be  no  wars  in  the  future.  Coupled  with  the  declaration  in 
Section  five  of  the  same  Article,  which,  interpreted,  clearly  recog¬ 
nizes  that  munitions  and  implements  of  war  should  not  be  manu¬ 
factured  for  profit  and  that,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  done,  the  possibility 
for  private  individuals  or  concerns  to  make  profits  out  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  munitions  and  implements  of  war  will  be  prevented, 
this  satisfies  the  average  worker  that,  were  there  nothing  but  those 
two  sections  in  the  Covenant  with  provisions  to  guarantee  their 
enforcement,  it  would  accomplish  what  Labor  seeks. 


Our  Independence  Is  Safe 

It  seems  to  the  working  people  of  our  country  that  everything 
for  which  we  could  ask  in  the  way  of  excluding  any  other  nation 
or  nations  that  may  be  part  of  the  League  from  meddling  in  our 
affairs  is  provided  for  in  Article  XXI,  which,  united  to  Article 
X,  not  only  gives  us  exclusive  control  of  our  own  internal  affairs 
but  guarantees  recognition  of  our  rights  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
and  forbids  any  other  nation  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the 
South  American  Republics.  This  means,  flatly,  that  no  one  but 
Americans  will  be  permitted  to  have  anything  to.  do  with  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  American  disputes  or  the  arrangement  of  American  affairs. 

Another  thing  in  the  Covenant  that  appeals  strongly  to  the 
workers  and  encourages  them  to  believe  that  much  good  is  going 
to  come  out  of  it  is  Article  XXIII,  which  provides  that  the 
League  will  endeavor  to  secure  and  maintain  fair  and  humane  con- 
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diticns  for  men,  women  and  children,  both  in  their  own  countries 
and  in  all  countries  where  its  commercial  and  industrial  relations 
extend,  and  for  that  purpose  it  will  establish  and  maintain  neces¬ 
sary  international  organizations.  This  section  provides  that  the 
members  of  the  League  will  undertake  to  secure  just  treatment  of 
the  native  inhabitants  of  territories  under  their  control. 


Will  Raise  Labor  Standards 

Article  XXIII  in  connection  with  the  agreement,  adopted  by  the 
International  Labor  Conference  and  endorsed  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  different  nations  which  drew  up  the  Covenant  itself, 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  League,  if  established,  will  remedy 
many  of  the  unjust  and  inhuman  conditions  now  existing  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  backward  nations,  and  that  it  will  raise  Labor  standards 
in  every  nation  on  earth. 

Finally,  Labor  wants  the  peace  terms  signed  up  and  completely 
disposed  of  as  quickly  as  can  be  done,  so  that  industry  will  resume 
activity  again  and  working  men  and  women,  at  least  in  a  measure,  be 
relieved  of  the  fear  of  unemployment  and  what  that  means  in 
suffering  and  hardship  to  them  and  their  families.  Labor,  there¬ 
fore,  demands  that  the  United  States  Senate  ratify  the  Covenant 
and  League  of  Nations  with  all  reasonable  speed. 
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PART  XIII  OF  THE  PEACE  TREATY 


LABOR 


SECTION  I 

ORGANIZATION  OF  LABOR 

Article  386. — Whereas.  The  League  of 
Nations  has  for  its  object  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  universal  peace,  and  such 
a  peace  can  be  established  only  if  it 
is  based  upon  social  justice; 

And  whereas  conditions  of  labor  exist 
involving  such  injustice,  hardship,  and 
privation  to  large  numbers  of  people  as 
to  produce  unrest  so  great  that  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  world  are 
imperilled  and  an  improvement  of  those 
conditions  is  urgently  required ;  as,  for 
example,  by  the  regulation  of  the  hours 
of  work,  including  the  establishment  of 
a  maximum  working  day  and  week  or 
regulation  of  the  labor  supply,  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  unemployment,  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  an  adequate  living  wage,  the 
protection  of  the  worker  against  sick¬ 
ness,  disease,  and  injury  arising  out  of 
his  employment,  the  protection  of  chil¬ 
dren,  young  persons  and  women,  pro¬ 
vision  for  old  age  and  injury,  protection 
of  the  interests  of  workers  when  em¬ 
ployed  in  countries  other  than  their  own, 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  freedom 
of  association,  the  organization  of  vo¬ 
cational  and  technical  education  and 
other  measures ; 

Whereas  also,  the  failure  of  any  na¬ 
tion  to  adopt  humane  conditions  of  labor 
is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  other  na¬ 
tions  which  desire  to  improve  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  their  own  countries ; 

The  high  contracting  parties,  moved 
by  sentiments  of  justice  and  humanity 
as  well  as  by  the  desire  to  secure  the 
permanent  peace  of  the  world,  agree  to 
the  following: 

CHAPTER  I 

ORGANIZATION 

Article  3S7. — A  permanent  organiza¬ 
tion  is  hereby  established  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  objects  set  forth  in  the 
preamble.  The  original  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations  shall  be  the  original 
members  of  this  organization  and  here¬ 
after  membership  of  the  League  of 


Nations  shall  carry  with  it  membership 
of  the  said  organization. 

The  names  of  the  delegates  and  their 
advisers  will  be  communicated  to  the 
International  Labor  Office  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  each  of  the  members.  The 
credentials  of  delegates  and  their  ad¬ 
visers  shall  be  subject  to  scrutiny  by 
the  conference,  which  may,  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  delegates 
present,  refuse  to  admit  any  delegate 
or  adviser  whom  it  deems  not  to  have 
been  nominated  in  accordance  with  this 
article. 

Article  388. — The  permanent  or¬ 
ganization  shall  consist  of : 

1.  A  general  conference  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  members,  and 

2.  An  International  Labor  Office  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  governing  body  described 
in  Article  393. 

Article  389. — The  meetings  of  the 
general  conference  of  representatives  of 
the  members  shall  be  held  from  time  to 
time  as  occasion  may  require,  and  at 
least  once  in  every  year.  It  shall  be 
composed  of  four  representatives  of  each 
of  the  members,  of  whom  two  shall  be 
Government  delegates,  and  the  two 
others  shall  be  delegates  representing 
respectively  the  employers  and  the  work 
people  of  each  of  the  members. 

Each  delegate  may  be  accompanied  by 
advisers,  who  shall  not  exceed  two  in 
number  for  each  item  on  the  agenda  of 
the  meeting.  When  questions  specially 
affecting  women  are  to  be  considered 
by  the  conference,  one  at  least  of  the 
advisers  should  be  a  woman. 

The  members  undertake  to  nominate 
non-Government  delegates  and  advisers 
chosen  in  agreement  with  the  industrial 
organizations,  if  such  organizations  exist, 
which  are  most  representative  of  em¬ 
ployers  or  work  people,  as  the  case 
may  be  in  their  respective  countries. 

Advisers  shall  not  speak  except  on  a 
request  made  by  the  delegate  whom 
they  accompany  and  by  special  author- 


ization  of  the  President  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  and  may  not  vote. 

A  delegate  may  by  notice  in  writing 
addressed  to  the  President  appoint  one 
of  his  advisers  to  act  as  his  deputy, 
and  the  adviser,  while  so  acting,  shall 
be  allowed  to  speak  and  vote. 

Article  390. — Every  delegate  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  individually  on  all 
matters  which  are  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation  by  the  conference. 

If  one  of  the  members  fails  to  nomi¬ 
nate  one  of  the  non-Government  dele¬ 
gates  whom  it  is  entitled  to  nominate, 
the  other  non-Government  delegate  shall 
be  allowed  to  sit  and  speak  at  the  con¬ 
ference,  but  not  to  vote. 

If  in  accordance  with  Article  389  the 
conference  refuses  admission  to  a  dele¬ 
gate  of  one  of  the  members,  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  present  article  shall  apply 
as  if  that  delegate  had  not  been  nomi¬ 
nated. 

Article  391. — The  meetings  of  the 
conference  shall  be  held  at  the  seat  of 
the  League  of  Nations  or  at  such  other 
place  as  may  be  decided  by  the  confer¬ 
ence  at  a  previous  meeting  by  two-thirds 
of  the  votes  cast  by  the  delegates  pres¬ 
ent. 

Article  392. — The  International  La¬ 
bor  Office  shall  be  established  at  the 
seat  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  part  of 
the  organization  of  the  League. 

Article  393. — The  International  Labor 
Office  shall  be  under  the  control  of  a 
governing  body  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  persons,  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  following  provisions : 

The  governing  body  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labor  Office  shall  be  constituted 
as  follows : 

Twelve  persons  representing  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  ; 

Six  persons  elected  by  the  delegates  to 
the  conference  representing  the  em¬ 
ployers  ; 

Six  persons  elected  by  the  delegates  to 
the  conference  representing  the  workers. 

Of  the  twelve  persons  representing  the 
Governments  eight  shall  be  nominated 
by  the  members  which  are  of  the  chief 
industrial  importance  and  four  shall  be 
nominated  by  the  members  selected  for 
the  purpose  by  the  Government  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  conference,  excluding  the 
delegates  of  the  eight  members  men¬ 
tioned  above. 


Any  question  as  to  which  are  the 
members  of  the  chief  industrial  impor¬ 
tance  shall  be  decided  by  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

The  period  of  office  of  the  members 
of  the  governing  body  will  be  three 
years.  The  method  of  filling  vacan¬ 
cies  and  other  similar  questions  may  be 
determined  by  the  governing  body  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  conference. 

The  governing  body  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  elect  one  of  its  members  to  act 
as  its  Chairman,  shall  regulate  its  own 
procedures  and  shall  fix  its  own  times 
of  meeting.  A  special  meeting  shall  be 
held  if  a  written  request  to  that  effect 
is  made  by  at  least  ten  members  of  the 
governing  body. 

Article  394. — There  shall  be  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  International  Labor  Office, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  govern¬ 
ing  body  and  subject  to  the  instructions 
of  the  governing  body;  shall  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Labor  Office  and  for  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him. 

The  director  or  his  deputy  shall  attend 
all  meetings  of  the  governing  body. 

Article  395. — The  staff  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Office  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  director,  who  shall  so  far  as  is 
possible,  with  due  regard  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  work  of  the  office,  select 
persons  of  different  nationalities.  A 
certain  number  of  these  persons  shall  be 
women. 

Article  396. — The  functions  of  the 
International  Labor  Office  shall  include 
the  collection  and  distribution  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  all  subjects  relating  to  the  in¬ 
ternational  adjustment  of  conditions  of 
industrial  life  and  labor  and  particularly 
the  examination  of  subjects  which  it  is 
proposed  to  bring  before  the  conference 
with  a  view  to  the  conclusion  of  inter¬ 
national  conventions  and  the  conduct  of 
such  special  investigations  as  may  be 
ordered  by  the  conference. 

It  will  prepare  the  agenda  for  the 
meetings  of  the  conference;  it  will  carry 
out  the  duties  required  of  it  by  the 
provisions  of  this  part  of  the  present 
treaty  in  connection  with  international 
disputes.  It  will  edit  and  publish  in 
French  and  English,  and  in  such  other 
languages  as  the  governing  body  may 
think  desirable,  a  periodical  paper  deal¬ 
ing  with  problems  of  industry  and  em¬ 
ployment  of  international  interest. 

Generally,  in  addition  to  the  func¬ 
tions  set  out  in  this  article,  it  shall 
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have  such  other  powers  and  duties  as 
may  be  assigned  to  it  by  the  confer¬ 
ence. 

Article  397. — The  Government  depart¬ 
ments  of  any  of  the  members  which 
deal  with  questions  of  industry  and  em¬ 
ployment  may  communicate  directly 
with  the  Director  through  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  their  Government  on  the 
governing  body  of  the  International  La¬ 
bor  Office ;  or  failing  any  such  repre¬ 
sentative,  through  such  other  qualified 
official  as  the  Government  may  nom¬ 
inate  for  the  purpose. 

Article  398. — The  International  La¬ 
bor  Office  shall  be  entitled  to  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
League  of  Nations  in  any  matter  in 
which  it  can  be  given. 

Article  399. — Each  of  the  members 
will  pay  the  traveling  and  subsistence 
expenses  of  its  delegates  and  their  ad¬ 
visers  and  of  its  representatives  attend¬ 
ing  the  meetings  of  the  conference  or 
governing  body,  as  the  case  may  be. 
All  the  other  expenses  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  labor  office  and  of  the  meetings 
of  the  conference  or  governing  body 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Director  by  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the 
League. 

The  Director  shall  be  responsible  to 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  League  for 
the  proper  expenditure  of  all  moneys 
paid  to  him  in  pursuance  of  this  article. 

CHAPTER  II 

PROCEDURE 

Article  400. — The  agenda  for  all 
meetings  of  the  conference  will  be  set¬ 
tled  by  the  governing  body,  who  shall 
consider  any  suggestion  as  to  the  agenda 
that  may  be  made  by  the  Government 
of  any  of  the  members  or  by  any  rep¬ 
resentative  organization  recognized  for 
the  purpose  of  Article  389. 

Article  401. — The  Director  shall  act 
as  the  secretary  of  the  conference,  and 
shall  transmit  the  agenda  so  as  to  reach 
the  members  four  months  before  the 
meeting  of  the  conference,  and  through 
them,  the  non-Government  delegates 
when  appointed. 

Article  402. — Any  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  members  may  formally 
object  to  the  inclusion  of  any  item  or 
items  in  the  agenda.  The  grounds  for 
such  objection  shall  be  set  forth  in  a 


reasoned  statement  addressed  to  the  Di¬ 
rector,  who  shall  circulate  it  to  all  the 
members  of  the  permanent  organiza¬ 
tion.  Items  to  which  such  objection  has 
been  made  shall  not,  however,  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  agenda,  if  at  the  con¬ 
ference  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  cast  by  the  delegates  present  is 
in  favor  of  considering  them. 

If  the  conference  decides  (otherwise 
than  under  the  preceding  paragraph)  by 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  dele¬ 
gates  present  that  any  subject  shall  be 
considered  by  the  conference,  that  sub¬ 
ject  shall  be  included  in  the  agenda  for 
the  following  meeting. 

Article  403. — The  conference  shall 
regulate  its  own  procedure,  shall  elect 
its  own  President,  and  may  appoint 
committees  to  consider  and  report  on 
any  matter.  Except  as  otherwise  ex¬ 
pressly  provided  in  this  part  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  treaty,  all  matters  shall  be  decided 
by  a  simple  majority  of  the  votes  cast 
by  the  delegates  present. 

Article  404. — The  Conference  may 
add  to  any  committee  which  it  ap¬ 
points  technical  experts,  who  shall  be 
assessors  without  power  to  vote. 

Article  405. — When  the  Conference 
has  decided  on  the  adoption  of  pro¬ 
posals  with  regard  to  an  item  on  the 
agenda,  it  will  rest  with  the  Confer¬ 
ence  to  determine  whether  these  pro¬ 
posals  should  take  the  form : 

(A)  Of  a  recommendation  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  members  for  consideration 
with  a  view  to  effect  being  given  to  it 
by  national  legislation  or  otherwise,  or 

(B)  Of  a  draft  international  conven¬ 
tion  for  ratification  by  the  members. 

In  either  case,  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  delegates 
present  shall  be  necessary  on  the  final 
vote  for  the  adoption  of  the  recommen¬ 
dation  or  draft  convention,  as  the  case 
may  be,  by  the  Conference. 

In  framing  any  recommendation  or 
draft  convention  of  general  application, 
the  Conference  shall  have  due  regard 
to  those  countries  in  which  climatic 
conditions,  the  imperfect  development  of 
industrial  organization  or  other  special 
circumstances  make  the  industrial  con¬ 
ditions  substantially  different,  and  shall 
suggest  the  modifications,  if  any.  which 
it  considers  may  be  required  to  meet 
the  case  of  such  countries. 

A  copy  of  the  recommendation  or 
draft  convention  shall  be  authenticated 
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by  the  signature  of  the  President  of  the 
Conference,  and  of  the  Director,  and 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
Secretary  General  will  communicate  a 
certified  copy  of  the  recommendation  or 
draft  convention  to  each  of  the  mem¬ 
bers. 

Each  of  the  members  undertakes  that 
it  will,  within  the  period  of  one  year 
from  the  closing  of  the  session  of  the 
conference,  or  if  it  is  impossible  owing 
to  exceptional  circumstances  to  do  so 
within  the  period  of  one  year,  then  at 
the  earliest  practicable  moment  and  in 
no  case  later  than  eighteen  months  from 
the  closing  of  the  session  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  bring  the  recommendation  or 
draft  convention  before  the  authority 
or  authorities  within  whose  competence 
the  matter  lies,  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  or  other  action. 

In  the  case  of  a  recommendation,  the 
members  will  inform  the  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  action  taken. 

In  the  case  of  a  draft  convention,  the 
member  will,  if  it  obtains  the  consent 
of  the  authority  or  authorities  within 
whose  competence  the  matter  lies,  com¬ 
municate  the  formal  ratification  of  the 
convention  to  the  Secretary  General  and 
will  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  effective  the  provisions  of 
such  convention. 

If,  on  a  recommendation,  no  legisla¬ 
tive  or  other  action  is  taken  to  make  a 
recommendation  effective,  or  if  the 
draft  convention  fails  to  obtain  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  authority  or  authorities 
within  whose  competence  the  matter 
lies,  no  further  obligation  shall  rest 
upon  the  member. 

In  the  case  of  a  Federal  State,  the 
power  of  which  to  enter  into  conven¬ 
tions  on  labor  matters  is  subject  to  lim¬ 
itations,  it  shall  be  in  the  discretion 
of  that  Government  to  treat  a  draft 
convention  to  which  such  limitations 
apply  as  a  recommendation  only,  and 
the  provisions  of  this  article  with  re¬ 
spect  to  recommendations  shall  apply  in 
such  case. 

The  above  article  shall  be  interpreted 
in  accordance  with  the  following  prin¬ 
ciple  : 

In  no  case  shall  any  member  be  asked 
or  required  as  a  result  of  the  adoption 
of  any  recommendation  or  draft  conven¬ 
tion  by  the  conference  to  lessen  the 
protection  afforded  by  its  existing  legis¬ 
lation  to  the  workers  concerned. 


Article  406. — Any  convention  so  rati¬ 
fied  shall  be  registered  by  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  League  of  Nations,  but 
shall  only  be  binding  upon  the  members 
which  ratify  it. 

Article  407. — If  any  convention  com¬ 
ing  before  the  conference  for  final  con¬ 
sideration  fails  to  secure  the  support  of 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  by  the 
delegates  present,  it  shall  nevertheless 
be  within  the  right  of  any  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  permanent  organization  to 
agree  to  such  convention  among  them¬ 
selves. 

Any  convention  so  agreed  to  shall  be 
communicated  by  the  Governments  con¬ 
cerned  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  who  shall  register  it. 

Article  408. — Each  of  the  members 
agrees  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
International  Labor  Office  on  the  meas¬ 
ures  which  it  has  taken  to  give  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  conventions  to 
which  it  is  a  party.  These  reports  shall 
be  made  in  such  form  and  shall  contain 
such  particulars  as  the  governing  body 
may  request.  The  directors  shall  lay 
a  summary  of  these  reports  before  the 
next  meeting  of  the  conference. 

Article  409. — In  the  event  of  any 
representation  being  made  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Office  by  an  industrial 
association  of  employers  or  of  workers 
that  any  of  the  members  has  failed  to 
secure  in  any  respect  the  effective  ob¬ 
servance  within  its  jurisdiction  of  any 
convention  to  which  it  is  a  party,  the 
governing  body  may  communicate  this 
representation  to  the  Government 
against  which  it  is  made  and  may  invite 
that  Government  to  make  such  state¬ 
ment  on  the  subject  as  it  may  think  fit. 

Article  410. — If  no  statement  is  re¬ 
ceived  within  a  reasonable  time  from 
the  Government  in  question,  or  if  the 
statement  when  received  is  not  deemed 
satisfactory  by  the  governing  body,  the 
latter  shall  have  the  right  to  publish 
the  representation  and  the  statement,  if 
any,  made  in  reply  to  it. 

Article  411. — Any  of  the  members 
shall  have  the  right  to  file  a  complaint 
with  the  International  Labor  Office  if 
it  is  not  satisfied  that  any  other  mem¬ 
ber  is  securing  the  effective  observance 
of  any  convention  which  both  have 
ratified  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
articles. 

The  governing  body  may,  if  it  thinks 
fit,  before  referring  such  a  complaint  to 
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a  commission  of  inquiry  as  hereinafter 
provided  for,  communicate  with  the 
Government  in  question  in  the  manner 
described  in  Article  409. 

If  the  governing  body  does  not  think 
it  necessary  to  communicate  the  com¬ 
plaint  to  the  Government  in  question,  or 
if,  when  they  have  made  such  communi¬ 
cation,  no  statement  in  reply  has  been 
received  within  a  reasonable  time  which 
the  governing  body  considers  to  be  sat¬ 
isfactory,  the  governing  body  may  apply 
for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of 
inquiry  to  consider  the  complaint  and  to 
report  thereon. 

The  governing  body  may  adopt  the 
same  procedure  either  of  its  own  motion 
or  on  receipt  of  a  complaint  from  a 
delegate  to  the  conference. 

When  any  matter  arising  out  of 
Article  410  or  411  is  being  considered 
by  the  governing  body,  the  Government 
in  question  shall,  if  not  already  repre¬ 
sented  thereon,  be  entitled  to  send  a  rep¬ 
resentative  to  take  part  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  governing  body  while  the 
matter  is  under  consideration.  Ade¬ 
quate  notice  of  the  date  on  which  the 
matter  will  be  considered  shall  be  given 
to  the  Government  in  question. 

Article  412. — The  Commission  of  In¬ 
quiry  shall  be  constituted  in  accordance 
with  the  following  provisions : 

Each  of  the  members  agrees  to  nomi¬ 
nate  within  six  months  of  the  date  on 
which  the  present  treaty  comes  into 
force  three  persons  of  industrial  experi¬ 
ence,  of  whom  one  shall  be  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  employers,  one  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  workers  and  one  a  person  of  in¬ 
dependent  standing,  who  shall  together 
form  a  panel  from  which  the  members 
of  the  commission  of  inquiry  shall  be 
drawn. 

The  qualifications  of  the  persons  so 
nominated  shall  be  subject  to  scrutiny 
by  the  governing  body,  which  may  by 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  present  refuse  to  accept  the 
nomination  of  any  person  whose  qualifi¬ 
cations  do  not  in  its  opinion  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  present  article. 

Upon  the  application  of  the  governing 
body  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
League  of  Nations  shall  nominate  three 
persons,  one  from  each  section  of  this 
panel,  to  constitute  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry,  and  shall  designate  one  of  them 
as  the  President  of  the  commission. 
None  of  these  three  persons  shall  be  a 
person  nominated  to  the  panel  by  any 
member  directly  concerned  in  the  com¬ 
plaint. 


Article  413. — The  members  agree 
that  in  the  event  of  the  reference  of  a 
complaint  to  a  commission  of  inquiry 
under  Article  411  they  will  each, 
whether  directly  concerned  in  the  com¬ 
plaint  or  not,  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  commission  all  the  information  in 
their  possession  which  bears  upon  the 
subject  matter  of  the  complaint. 

Article  414. — When  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry  has  fully  considered  the 
complaint  it  shall  prepare  a  report  em¬ 
bodying  its  findings  on  all  questions 
of  fact  relevant  to  determining  the 
issue  between  the  parties  and  contain¬ 
ing  such  recommendations  as  it  may 
think  proper  as  to  the  steps  which 
should  be  taken  to  meet  the  complaint 
and  the  time  within  which  they  should 
be  taken. 

It  shall  also  indicate  in  this  report 
the  measures,  if  any,  of  an  economic 
character  against  a  defaulting  Govern¬ 
ment  which  it  considers  to  be  appro¬ 
priate,  and  which  it  considers  Govern¬ 
ments  would  be  justified  in  adopting. 

Article  415. — The  Secretary  General 
of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  com¬ 
municate  the  report  of  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry  to  each  of  the  Governments 
concerned  in  the  complaint,  and  shall 
cause  it  to  be  published. 

Each  of  the  Governments  shall  with¬ 
in  one  month  inform  the  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  League  of  Nations  whether 
or  not  it  accepts  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  commis¬ 
sion ;  and  if  not,  whether  it  proposes 
to  refer  the  complaint  to  the  permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Article  416. — In  the  event  of  any 
member  failing  to  take  the  action  re¬ 
quired  by  Article  405  with  regard  to  a 
recommendation  or  draft  convention, 
any  other  member  shall  be  entitled  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice. 

Article  417. — The  decision  of  the 
permanent  Court  of  International  Jus¬ 
tice  in  regard  to  a  complaint  or  matter 
which  has  been  referred  to  it  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  Article  415  or  Article  416  shall 
be  final. 

Article  418. — The  permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice  may  affirm, 
vary,  or  reverse  any  of  the  findings  or 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry,  if  any,  and  shall  in  its  decision 
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indicate  the  measure,  if  any,  of  an 
economic  character  which  it  considers 
to  be  appropriate  and  which  other  gov¬ 
ernments  would  be  justified  in  adopting 
against  a  defaulting  government. 

Article  419. — In  the  event  of  any 
member  failing  to  carry  out  within  the 
time  specified  the  recommendations,  if 
any,  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Inquiry,  or  in  the  decision 
of  the  permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice,  as  the  case  may  be,  any  other 
member  mav  take  against  that  member 
the  measures  of  an  economic  character 
indicated  in  the  report  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  or  in  the  decision  of  the  court  as 
appropriate  to  the  case. 

Article  420. — The  defaulting  Govern¬ 
ment  may  at  any  time  inform  the  gov¬ 
erning  body  that  it  has  taken  the  steps 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  commission  of  inquiry  or 
with  those  in  the  decision  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  Court  of  International  Justice,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  may  request  it  to 
apply  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
League  to  constitute  a  commission  of 
inquiry  to  verify  its  contention.  In  this 
case  the  provisions  of  Articles  412,  413, 
414,  415,  417  and  418  shall  apply,  and  if 
the  report  of  the  commission  of  inquiry 
or  the  decision  of  the  permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice  is  in  favor  of 
the  defaulting  Government,  the  other 
Governments  shall  forthwith  discontinue 
the  measures  of  an  economic  character 
that  they  have  taken  against  the  de¬ 
faulting  Government. 


CHAPTER  III 

GENERAL 

Article  421. — The  members  engage 
to  apply  conventions  which  they  have 
ratified  in  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  part  of  the  present  treaty 
to  their  colonies,  protectorates  and  pos¬ 
sessions  which  are  not  fully  self-gov¬ 
erning. 

1.  Except  where,  owing  to  the  local 
conditions,  the  convention  is  inappli¬ 
cable;  or 

2.  Subject  to  such  modifications  as 
may  be  necessary  to  adapt  the  conven¬ 
tion  to  local  conditions. 

And  each  of  the  members  shall  notify 
to  the  International  Labor  Office  the 
action  taken  in  respect  of  each  of  its 
colonies,  protectorates  and  possessions 
which  are  not  fully  self-governing. 


Article  422. — Amendments  to  this 
part  of  the  present  treaty  which  are 
adopted  by  the  conference  by  a  majority 
of  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  by  the 
delegates  present  shall  take  effect  when 
ratified  by  the  States  whose  representa¬ 
tives  compose  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  by  three-fourths  of  the 
members. 

Article  423. — Any  question  of  dis¬ 
pute  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  this 
part  of  the  present  treaty  or  of  any 
subsequent  convention  concluded  by  the 
members  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions 
of  this  part  of  the  present  treaty  shall 
be  referred  for  decision  to  the  perma¬ 
nent  Court  of  International  Justice. 

CHAPTER  IV 
transitory  provisions 

Article  424. — The  first  meeting  of 
the  conference  shall  take  place  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1919.  The  place  and  agenda  for 
this  meeting  shall  be  as  specified  in  the 
annex  hereto. 

Arrangements  for  the  convening  and 
the  .organization  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  conference  will  be  made  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  designated  for  the  purpose  in 
the  said  annex.  That  Government  shall 
be  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the 
documents  for  submission  to  the  con¬ 
ference  by  an  international  committee 
constituted  as  provided  in  the  said  annex. 

The  expenses  of  the  first  meeting  and 
of  all  subsequent  meetings  held  before 
the  League  of  Nations  has  been  able  to 
establish  a  general  fund  other  than  the 
expenses  of  delegates  and  their  advisers, 
will  be  borne  by  the  members  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  apportionment  of  the 
expenses  of  the  international  bureau  of 
the  Universal  Postal  Union. 

Article  425. — Until  the  League  of 
Nations  has  been  constituted  all  com¬ 
munications,  which,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  foregoing  articles,  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
League  will  be  preserved  by  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  International  Labor  Office 
who  will  transmit  them  to  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  League. 

Article  426. — Pending  the  creation  of 
a  permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice,  disputes  which,  in  accordance 
with  this  part  of  the  present  treaty 
would  be  submitted  to  it  for  decision, 
will  be  referred  to  a  tribunal  of  three 
persons  appointed  by  the  council  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 
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ANNEX 

First  meeting  of  annual  labor  con¬ 
ference,  1919. 

The  place  of  meeting  will  be  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  is  requested  to  convene  the 
conference. 

The  International  Organizing  Com¬ 
mittee  will  consist  of  seven  members, 
appointed  by  the  United  States  of 
America,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
Japan,  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  The 
Committee,  may,  if  it  thinks  necessary, 
invite  other  members  to  appoint  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

AGENDA 

1.  Application  of  principle  of  the  8- 
hours’  day  or  of  the  48-hours’  week. 

2.  Question  of  preventing  or  provid¬ 
ing  against  unemployment. 

3.  Women’s  employment: 

(a)  Before  and  after  child-birth,  in¬ 
cluding  the  question  of  maternity  bene¬ 
fit. 

(b)  During  the  night. 

(c)  In  unhealthy  processes. 

4.  Employment  of  children : 

(a)  Minimum  age  of  employment. 

(b)  During  the  night. 

(c)  In  unhealthy  processes. 

5.  Extension  and  application  of  the 
International  Conventions  adopted  at 
Berne  in  1906  on  the  prohibition  of 
night  work  for  women  employed  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
white  phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of 
matches. 

SECTION  II 
GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 

Article  427. — The  high  contracting 
parties,  recognizing  that  the  well-being, 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  of  in¬ 
dustrial  wage  earners  is  of  supreme  in¬ 
ternational  importance,  have  framed,  in 
order  to  further  this  great  end,  the  per¬ 
manent  machinery  provided  for  in  Sec¬ 
tion  I  and  associated  with  that  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

They  recognize  the  differences  of 
climate,  habits  and  customs  of  economic 
opportunity  and  industrial  tradition 
make  strict  uniformity  in  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  labor  difficult  of  immediate  at¬ 
tainment.  But,  holding  as  they  do,  that 
labor  should  not  be  regarded  merely  as 


an  article  of  commerce,  they  think  that 
there  are  methods  and  principles  for 
regulating  labor  conditions  which  all  in¬ 
dustrial  communities  should  endeavor  to 
apply,  so  far  as  their  special  circum¬ 
stances  will  permit. 

Among  these  methods  and  principles 
the  following  seem  to  the  high  contract¬ 
ing  parties  to  be  of  special  and  urgent 
importance : 

1.  The  guiding  principle  above  enun¬ 
ciated  that  labor  should  not  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  commodity  or  article  of 
commerce. 

2.  The  right  of  association  for  all 
lawful  purposes  by  the  employees  as  well 
as  by  the  employers. 

3.  The  payment  to  the  employed  of  a 
wage  adequate  to  maintain  a  reasonable 
standard  of  life  as  this  is  understood 
in  their  time  and  country. 

4.  The  adoption  of  an  eight-hour  day 
or  a  forty-eight-hour  week  as  the 
standard  to  be  aimed  at  where  it  has 
not  already  been  attained. 

5.  The  adoption  of  a  weekly  rest  of 
at  least  twenty-four  hours,  which 
should  include  Sunday  wherever  prac¬ 
ticable. 

6.  The  abolition  of  child  labor  and 
the  imposition  of  such  limitations  on 
the  labor  of  young  persons  as  shall 
permit  the  continuation  of  their  educa¬ 
tion  and  assure  their  proper  physical 
development. 

7.  The  principle  that  men  and  women 
should  receive  equal  remuneration  for 
work  of  equal  value. 

8.  The  standard  set  by  law  in  each 
country  with  respect  to  the  conditions 
of  labor  should  have  due  regard  to  the 
equitable  economic  treatment  of  all 
workers  lawfully  resident  therein. 

9.  Each  State  should  make  provision 
for  a  system  of  inspection  in  which 
women  should  take  part,  in  order  to  in¬ 
sure  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  for  the  protection  of  the 
employed. 

Without  claiming  that  these  methods 
and  principles  are  either  complete  or 
final,  the  high  contracting  parties  are 
of  opinion  that  they  are  well  fitted  to 
guide  the  policy  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions;  and  that,  if  adopted  by  the  indus¬ 
trial  communities  who  are  members 
of  the  League,  and  safeguarded  in  prac¬ 
tice  by  an  adequate  system  of  such  in¬ 
spection,  they  will  confer  lasting  bene¬ 
fits  upon  the  wage  earners  of  the  world. 
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WOULD  WRECK  LEAGUE 
Majority  Report  of  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Strikes  at  Heart  of  Covenant 

If  the  Senate  adopts  the  amendments  and  reservations  to  the 
Peace  Treaty  proposed  by  Senator  Lodge  and  his  picked  group  of 
League  enemies  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  the  purpose  of 
the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  will  be  largely,  if  not  entirely,  de¬ 
feated.  It  is  clear  that  the  majority  report  of  Senator  Lodge’s  com¬ 
mittee  was  framed  and  presented  with  this  as  its  main  purpose.  The 
changes  proposed  by  Lodge  and  his  associates  strike  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  League.  If  they  are  accepted  there  will  be  no  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  such  as  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  has  striven  for.  It  makes 
no  difference  whether  the  other  nations  agree  to  these  changes,  as 
Senator  Lodge  says  they  cannot  avoid  doing.  Remodelled  on  the 
Lodge-Borah  plan  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  League  will  be  worth 
saving. 

The  proposed  changes  should  receive  the  widest  publicity  and 
explanation,  so  that  the  people  may  realize  their  sinister  import.  Two 
deserve  special  attention:  Amendment  No.  4  and  Reservation  No.  2 
The  former  would  prevent  the  United  States  from  having  a  voice  in 
the  settlement  of  affairs  to  which  she  is  entitled  by  virtue  of  her  domi¬ 
nant  position.  If  wars  arise  from  these  questions  they  will  involve 
the  United  States  just  as  surely  as  the  last  war,  and  without  represen¬ 
tation  on  the  international  commissions  we  should  be  powerless  to 
exert  our  influence  to  prevent  wars.  This  reservation  seeks  to 
eliminate  the  United  States  from  participation  in  all  the  commissions 
created  under  the  treaty  with  the  exception  of  the  Reparations  Com¬ 
mission,  the  American  delegate  to  vote,  on  that  commission,  only  on 
matters  involving  international  shipping,  except  as  expressly  in¬ 
structed,  when  occasion  arises,  by  his  own  Government.  This  affects 
thirty-five  parts  of  the  treaty,  but  is  embraced  in  one  amendment. 

Denies  Spirit  of  Covenant 

The  second  proposed  reservation  denies  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
Covenant.  It  provides  as  follows: 

“2.  The  United  States  declines  to  assume,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Article  X,  or  under  any  other  article,  any  obligation  to  preserve 
the  territorial  integrity  or  political  independence  of  any  other  country 
or  to  interfere  in  controversies  between  other  nations,  members  of 
the  League  or  not,  or  to  employ  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  in  such  controversies,  or  to  adopt  economic  measures 
for  the  protection  of  any  other  country,  whether  a  member  of  the 
League  or  not,  against  external  aggression,  or  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
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erring  any  other  country,  or  for  the  purpose  of  intervention  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  conflicts  or  other  controversies  which  may  arise  in  any  other 
country,  and  no  mandates  shall  be  accepted  by  the  United  States  under 
Article  XXII,  Part  2,  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany,  except  by 
action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.” 

It  would  have  the  United  States  refuse  to  assume  any  obligations 
whatever,  either  legal  or  moral,  in  the  proposed  family  of  nations. 
In  other  words,  it  says  to  our  former  allies:  “Go  ahead  and  make  up 
your  League.  If  it  succeeds  we  will  enjoy  its  benefits,  but  it  if  runs 
on  the  rocks  don’t  count  on  us.  We  are  interested  only  in  looking 
out  for  ourselves.” 

Mr.  Taft  declares  that  any  Senator  who  votes  for  this  reservation 
“votes  to  defeat  the  League.  Pie  may  just  as  well  vote  with  Senator 
Knox  and  Senator  Borah  and  Senator  Johnson  against  the  whole 
treaty  as  to  vote  for  this  reservation,  and  he  would  take  a  much  more 
candid  and  courageous  course  in  doing  so.” 


NO  AMENDMENTS! 

Leading  Citizens  in  Forty  States  Sign  Manifesto  Sent 
to  Senate 

Through  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  leading  men  and  women  in  the  United  States  have  just 
expressed  a  united  demand  for  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty  “with¬ 
out  amendment  and  without  delay.”  Their  names  signed  to  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Senate  make  up  one  of  the  most  distinguished  lists  of 
notables  ever  united  in  support  of  a  public  movement.  Forty  states 
were  represented,  and  every  important  activity,  Republicans  and  Dem¬ 
ocrats  about  equally  divided. 

The  signers  include  such  distinguished  Americans  as  Ex-Presi¬ 
dent  Taft,  George  W.  Wickersham,  Attorney  General  in  the  last  Re¬ 
publican  administration ;  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  President  of  Harvard ; 
Charles  C.  Moore  of  San  Francisco,  President  of  the  Panama  Exposi¬ 
tion  ;  Judge  George  Gray  of  Wilmington,  Del. ;  President  Samuel  Gom- 
pers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  Harry  A.  Wheeler  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  retiring  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States;  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  President  of  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association;  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  the  Philadelphia 
publisher;  President  Heber  J.  Grant  of  the  Mormon  Church,  and  John 
Spargo,  leader  of  the  Socialists  who  supported  the  war. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  publication  here  of  the  entire  list.  The 
address,  which  was  mailed  to  every  member  of  the  Senate,  reads  as 
follows : 

Lines  Sharply  Drawn 

In  the  Senate  at  Washington,  now  that  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations  has  reported  the  treaty,  the  lines  are  sharply  drawn  between 
the  immediate  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany,  and 
its  amendment  with  a  reassembling  of  the  conference  and  a  reopening 
of  negotiations  that  would  bring  great  delay  and  prolonged  uncertainty 
in  settling  the  great  issues  of  the  peace.  No  partisan  plea  can  be  made. 
Party  lines  are  already  broken. 
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Standing  at  a  distance  from  the  conflict  in  the  Senate  chamber, 
we  plead  for  immediate  ratification  without  delay.  Our  land  requires 
?  ’  nervous  strain,  tension  and  unrest  exists  manifesting 

itself  m  disturbances,  which  in  some  cases  have  no  self-evident  con- 
nsction  with  the  war,  but  which  are  in  fact  its  aftermath.  The  world 
is  put  in  imminent  peril  of  new  wars  by  the  lapse  of  each  day.  Dis¬ 
sensions  between  us  and  our  former  allies  are  being  sown.  We  firmly 
believe  and  solemnly  declare  that  the  states  and  cities  in  which  we 
dwell  desire  immediate  peace. 

Peace  Will  Bring  Prosperity 

waging  of  war  steadied  and  united  the  American  people. 
Peace  will  bring  prosperity,  and  prosperity  content.  Delay  in  the 
Senate  postponing  ratification  in  this  uncertain  period  of  neither  peace 
nor  war  has  resulted  in  indecision  and  doubt,  bred  strife  and  quickened 
the  cupidity  of  those  who  sell  the  daily  necessities  of  life  and  the  fears 
of  tnose  whose  daily  wage  no  longer  fills  the  daily  market  basket. 

beseech  the  Senate  to  give  the  land  peace  and  certainty  by  a 
ratification  which  will  not  keep  us  longer  in  the  shadows  of  possible 
wars,  but  give  the  whole  world  the  light  of  peace.  Reservations  in 
the  nature  of  clarifications  in  the  meaning  of  the  treaty,  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  its  terms,  will  not  require  the  reopening  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Germany  and  with  our  associates  in  the  war,  which  we  all 
and  each  united  to  win. 

Amendments  Would  Require  Negotiations 

But  there  is  no  possibility  of  doubt  that  amendment  of  the  treaty, 
as  is  now  proposed  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
would  require  negotiation  and  a  reopening  of  all  the  questions  decided 
at  Paris.  Months  of  delay  would  follow.  The  perils  of  the  present 
would  become  the  deadly  dangers  of  the  near  future.  All  the  doubt 
engendered  would  aid  the  plots  for  violent  revolution  in  this  and  other 
lands.  The  issues  here  and  elsewhere  between  capital  and  labor,  the 
conspiracy  of  spculator  and  profiteer,  would  all  grow,  and  become 
more  perilous. 

This  cannot  be.  The  American  people  cannot,  after  a  victorious 
war,  permit  its  government  to  petition  Germany,  which  has  accepted 
the  treaty,  for  its  consent  to  changes  in  the  treaty.  Yet  if  the  United 
States  should  amend  the  treaty  for  its  own  purpose  and  policy,  Ger¬ 
many  would  have  full  right  to  ask  for  concessions.  Germany  has 
agreed  to  make  no  claim  in  regard  to  enemy  property  seized  in  this 
country  to  an  amount  of  seven  hundred  million  dollars.  Our  recent 
foe  could  ask  for  a  reopening  of  this  issue  and  of  the  Lusitania  claims. 
It  could  raise  every  question  open  before  hostilities  in  regard  to  sub¬ 
marine  warfare  and  the  treatment  of  its  nationals  in  this  country.  All 
the  provisions  for  our  trade  in  Germany  raised  by  the  economic  clauses 
of  the  treaty,  many  of  them  vital  to  our  industries  and  our  farms,  as1  in 
dye  patents,  dye  supplies  and  fertilizers,  the  working  of  the  Repara¬ 
tion  Commission  which  superintends  the  trade  of  all  with  Germany 
could  all  be  brought  up  by  Berlin  for  readjustment  by  our  negotiators, 
acting  for  the  United  States  alone  and  no  longer  associated  with  other 
victorious  powers  or  supported  by  a  victorious  American  army  on  the 
German  border. 
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Amendments  Would  Postpone  Peace 

Peace  itself,  the  peace  of  the  world,  is  delayed  until  ratification 
comes.  And  any  amendment  postpones  peace.  Germany  and  England 
alone  of  the  principal  powers  have  ratified.  The  other  principals 
necessarily  await  our  action,  influential  and  powerful  as  we  are  to-day 
in  the  world’s  affairs.  The  ravages  of  war  on  more  than  a  score  of 
fighting  fronts  are  continued  by  any  needless  delay.  Let  the  Senate 
give  the  world  peace  ratification  without  amendment. 

Even  the  amendment  for  which  most  can  be  said,  the  provision  in 
regal  d  to  Shantung,  will  secure  nothing  which  cannot  be  gained  if 
China,  backed  by  the  powerful  advocacy  of  the  United  States,  ad¬ 
dresses  itself  to  the  machinery  for  righting  international  wrongs  and 
meeting  just  claims  created  by  the  League  between  Nations.  China 
after  eighty  years  of  oppressive  treaties  and  despoiled  rights,  by  which 
all  the  great  powers  have  profited  directly  or  indirectly,  has  for  the  first 
time,  in  this  covenant  and  treaty,  the  means  and  method  to  secure 
justice  and  the  removal  of  the  oppressive  economic  interference  of 
stronger  nations  whose  citizens  are  within  her  gates,  protected  by  a 
long  succession  of  international  agreements.  Moreover,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  clause  regarding  Shantung  was  made  upon  the 
statement  by  Japan  that  she  will  return  the  territory  to  China  and, 
therefore,  upon  that  condition;  compliance  with  which  promise  the 
league  can  require. 

The  peace  of  the  present  and  the  righteousness  of  the  future  can 
be  best  secured  by  the  ratification  of  the  covenant  and  treaty  without 
amendment.  Let  the  Senate  take  no  action  that  will  give  any  party  to 
the  treaty,  and  especially  Germany,  ground  for  maintaining  that  the 
ratification  of  the  United  States  is  not  complete  and  that  changes  re¬ 
quiring  a  resumption  of  conference  and  negotiations  have  been  made 

in  it.  - 

THE  LEAGUE  AND  SCIENCE 

Our  attention  is  riveted  so  closely  to  the  fight,  in  this  country 
for  ratification  of  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  that  we  are  giving 
little  heed  to  the  preparations  already  under  way  for  the  success- 
full  operation  of  the  League. 

Dr.  Frederick  C.  Cottrell,  Chief  Metallurgist,  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines,  who  called  on  the  editor  of  the  BULLETIN  last 
week,  told  a  number  of  interesting  things  about  the  work  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Research  Council  which  point  out  the  opportunities  before 
the  League  of  Nations  for  the  advancement  of  science. 

Dr.  Cottrell  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  this. country  to  this 
Convention  of  Scientists  held  in  Brussels,  Belgium.  The  Council  ap¬ 
pointed  him  chairman  of  the  committee  entrusted  with  investigating 
the  possible  utility  of  an  international  language.  The  Council  wishes 
to  learn  whether  such  an  artificial  language  will  promote  international 
commerce. 

The  Council  which  met  at  Brussels  is  interested  in  establishing 
a  permanent  medium  for  the  exchange  of  scientific  knowledge  and 
also  for  the  regulation  on  an  international  basis  of  such  matters  as  a 
general  patent’law.  Dr.  Cottrell  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  limit 
to  the  work  that  might  be  done  by  such  an  international  scientific  re¬ 
search  body  under  the  League. 
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THE  WORLD  ALLIANCE  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  RECONSTRUCTION, 


REPORT  BY  GEORGE  NASMYTH 
TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE. 


During  the  past  five  months,  in  preparation  for  the 
meeting  at  The  Hague,  I  have  visited  and  conferred  with 
the  members  of  the  International  Committee  and  the  natio¬ 
nal  councils,  in  America,  England,  France,  Belgium,  Hol¬ 
land,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Finland. 

The  result  of  this  experience  is  a  profound  conviction 
that  humanity  has  a  supreme  need  for  the  mobilization  of 
all  the  spiritual  and  moral  forces  of  its  religious  life  if  it 
is  to  solve  the  tremendous  problems  of  the  immediate 
future.  The  next  few  years  will  constitute  a  period  of 
crisis  and  of  extreme  suffering  for  many  of  the  countries 
of  Europe.  During  this  critical  period,  solutions  must  be 
found  for  gigantic  problems,  economic,  social  and  political, 
problems  of  labour  and  capital,  of  international  credit  and 
finance,  of  immigration,  of  social  sanitation,  of  shortage 
of  food  supplies,  coal  and  raw  materials,  of  transportation 
congestion  and  of  complicated  re-udjustment  of  national, 
cultural  and  racial  interests. 

These  problems  can  he  solved  only  if  they  are  approached 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  highest  interests  of  humanity 
as  a  whole,  hut  as  long  as  the  hatred  and  the  desire  for 
revenge,  bred  of  the  passions  of  the  war,  continue  to  domi- 
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nate  the  international  and  social  relations  of  Europe,  the 
drift  toward  the  precipice  of  ruin  and  chaos  will  continue 
with  increasing  rapidity.  The  intensity  of  the  forces  of 
hatred  may  he  estimated  by  the  fact  that  according  to  the 
statistics  recently  published  in  the  English  press,  twenty 
seven  wars  have  broken  out  in  Europe  since  the  armistice 
was  signed. 

The  most  urgent  need  for  the  world  to  day  is  to  over¬ 
come  the  forces  of  international  hatred  by  the  power  of 
international  friendship  and  love.  The  World  Alliance  for 
Promoting  International  Friendship  through  the  Churches 
faces  the  supreme  opportunity  in  its  history  to  meet  this 
most  urgent  need  of  mankind.  If  it  responds  to  this  clear 
call  of  duty  and  human  need,  it  will  be  able  to  contribute 
powerfully  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  International 
Peace,  upon  which  the  solution  of  all  other  social  problems 
depends. 

The  immediate  steps  which  are  before  us  are  of  three¬ 
fold  character: 

(1)  to  use  our  existing  forces  and  organization  to  break 
down  the  barriers  of  hatred  and  national  isolation,  and 
to  work  effectively  towards  relations  of  greater  inter¬ 
national  justice  and  increased  friendship; 

(2)  to  strengthen  and  extend  our  international  organi¬ 
zation  and  our  national  councils  in  every  country;  and 

(3)  to  outline  far-reaching  plans  for  the  future  growth 
and  activities  of  the  World  Alliance,  with  the  ultimate 
object  of  being  able  to  mobilize  for  effective  action  and 
international  goodwill  all  the  spiritual  and  moral  forces 
of  the  religious  life  of  humanity. 

The  League  of  Nations. 

In  the  interest  of  international  friendship  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  mankind  in  the  future,  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
based  as  it  was  necessarily  on  compromise,  must  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  presenting  only  the  starting  point  from  which  we 
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must  strive  to  achieve  a  true  peace  of  the  peoples,  based 
upon  the  Christian  principle  of  love  and  upon  the  higher 
justice  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

For  this  need,  fortunately,  the  Treaty  makes  provision 
in  its  official  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  a  League  of 
Nations  which  shall  have  the  power  to  revise  the  terms  of 
international  treaties  in  the  light  of  changing  conditions. 
The  development  of  the  League  into  a  living  reality, 
with  a  more  democratic  constitution  and  an  increasing 
power  of  constructive  economic  action  and  mutual  help¬ 
fulness,  is  generally  recognized  as  offering  the  best  hope 
of  escape  from  a  future  International  impasse,  and  the  best 
guarantee  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  through  its  possibili¬ 
ties  of  future  growth  in  the  direction  of  the  Federation  of 
the  World. 

In  its  present  form,  however,  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
provides  only  a  skeleton  framework  of  political  interna¬ 
tional  action.  The  economic  forces  of  the  world’s  inter¬ 
dependence  will  supply  it  with  a  body  of  flesh  and  blood. 
The  moral  forces  of  humanity  however  must  give  the 
League  a  spirit  and  a  soul,  if  it  is  to  become  a  thing  of 
life  and  a  blessing  to  mankind,  instead  of  merely  an  in¬ 
strument  of  repression  for  maintaining  a  fixed  status  quo. 

In  accordance  with  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  first  duty 
that  lies  before  us  therefore,  I  recommend  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  Committee  draw  up  a  set  of  resolutions  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  League  of  Nations  at  its  first  meeting  in 
Washington.  These  resolutions  should  pledge  the  full 
moral  support  of  the  World  Alliance  to  aid  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  an  instrument  of  inter¬ 
national  justice  and  peace,  and  should  urge  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  future  relations  in  this  direction.  The  resolutions 
should  express  also  the  voice  of  the  Christian  conscience 
of  the  world  in  regard  to  the  conditions  which  should  be 
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embodied  in  the  mandates  to  be  distributed  under  the 
direction  of  the  League,  for  the  trusteeship  of  the  unex¬ 
ploited  areas  and  backward  races  of  the  world. 

Food  Relief. 

One  of  the  most  important  ways  in  which  material  ex¬ 
pression  can  be  given  to  the  spirit  of  international  friend¬ 
ship  is  through  the  organisation  of  measures  for  food  relief, 
to  prevent  some  at  least  of  the  terrible  suffering  which  will 
be  caused  this  winter  by  the  .breakdown  of  the  economic 
life  of  many  of  the  contries  of  Eastern  Europe. 

This  action  is  called  for  not  only  by  humanitarian  senti¬ 
ments  but  also  by  considerations  of  self  preservation,  be¬ 
cause  the  results  of  famine  and  pestilence  which  follow 
wide-spread  suffering  and  physical  breakdown  cannot  be 
confined  to  the  country  in  which  this  suffering  occurs. 

I  recommend  that  a  committee  on  relief  be  appointed  by 
the  World  Alliance  to  make  known  in  all  countries  the 
critical  conditions  and  the  urgent  need  for  immediate  relief 
for  many  of  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  this  winter. 

AMERICA.  #) 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Council  which  I  attend¬ 
ed  in  New  York  on  May  15,  before  sailing  for  Europe  on 
May  29,  the  Council  was  reorganized,  provision  was  made 
for  a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  100  members  represen¬ 
ting  all  denominations,  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  15 
members  (which  also  forms  the  American  Branch  of  the 
International  Committee)  was  appointed.  Among  the  reso¬ 
lutions  adopted  at  this  meeting  of  the  American  Council 

*)  The  brief  reports  and  recommendations  in  regard  to  the 
National  Councils  are  intended  only  as  supplements  to  the  reports 
and  information  given  in  the  handbook  of  the  World  Alliance  and 
the  earlier  reports  of  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Battiu,'  to  whose  energy  and 
devoted  service  is  due  the  organisation  of  many  of  the  national 
councils  in  the  period  between  the  Constance  Conference,  August  1, 
1914,  and  1918. 
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the  following  are  of  especial  importance  in  connection  with 
our  international  work. 

”In  co-ordinating  the  work  of  the  World  Alliance  with 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  and  Allied  bodies,  we 
recommend  that  the  first  principle  should  be  to  create  no 
new  machinery  except  where  the  situation  shows  that 
such  is  absolutely  needed.  To  this  end  we  recommend  that 
we  keep  in  close  touch  and  co-operation  with  the  organi¬ 
zations  that  have  already  established  international  rela¬ 
tionships,  such  ak  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches, 
the  Interchurch  World  Movement,  the  Committee  of 
Reference  and  Council  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Boards, 
the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  the  Young  Women’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  and  others. 

’’That  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  (1)  to  aid  in  securing  the 
repeal  of  such  Federal  Laws  as  militate  against  inter¬ 
national  friendship,  and  to  oppose  the  passage  of  any 
such  laws  if  proposed,  and  (2)  to  encourage  all  movements 
designed  to  secure  the  passage  of  laws  which  have  for 
their  object  just  and  friendly  relations  among  the  peoples 
of  the  world. 

’’That  the  World  Alliance  endorses  the  movement 
initiated  by  the  American  Council  of  Education  and  the 
National  Education  Association  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Federal  Department  of  Education,  believing  that  such 
a  department  can  foster  and  develop  the  international 
exchange  of  students  and  teachers,  and  we  recommend  to 
all  members  of  the  Y/orld  Alliance,  in  furtherance  of  this 
object,  to  extend  to  such  students  and  teachers  from  other 
lands  as  may  be  resident  in  their  own  communities  the 
hospitalities  of  Christian  friendship  and  goodwill  in  their 
several  churches. 

’’That  in  view  of  the  increasing  number  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
icans  now  coming  to  the  United  States  we  urge  the 
members  of  the  World  Alliance  to  extend  to  these  visitors 
from  the  lands  of  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America 
every  possible  opportunity  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  our  World  Alliance. 

’’That  the  American  Branch  of  the  World  Alliance  for 
International  Friendship  believes  that  the  effective 
establishment  of  a  League  of  Nations  guaranteeing  to 
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every  nation,  great  and  small  alike,  equal  justice,  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  safety  by  the  united  power  of  all,  is  a  step  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  on  earth;  and  that  it  records  its  gratitude  to  God, 
and  pledges  its  support  in  securing  the  ratification  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  the  Revised  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  and  its  devotion  in  making  the  League  a  success. 

”That  we  urge  the  incorporation  at  an  early  date  into 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  of  a  clause 
guaranteeing  freedom  of  religious  belief. 

’’That  we  urge  the  incorporation  at  an  early  date  into 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  of  a  clause 
guaranteeing  equality  of  race  treatment,  understanding 
thereby  equal  treatment  before  the  law  of  all  aliens 
resident  within  the  territory  of  the  government  concerned. 

’’That  the -World  Alliance  for  International  Friendship, 
standing  as  its  name  implies  for  the  friendship  of  the 
nations,  calls  upon  Christians  of  every  land  and  especially 
of  the  United  States  to  use  every  endeavor  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  war  and  to  promote  a  spirit  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  the  peoples  who  have  been  at  war. 

’’That  we  call  on  Christians  of  every  church  to  unite  in 
those  activities  that  are  fitted  to  remove  international 
misunderstanding,  race  prejudice  and  injustice,  and  to 
promote  more  kindly  and  more  just  relations  and 
attitudes. 

’’That  we  join  with  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
in  urging  legislation  by  Congress  providing  for  the 
adequate  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  aliens 
by  the  Federal  authorities. 

’’That  the  new  world-situation  arising  through  the 
developing  life  of  the  Orient  requires  of  the  United  States 
the  adoption  (a)  of  a  new  Oriental  policy  bringing  out¬ 
laws  into  harmony  with  our  treaties  with  China,  and  (b) 
of  a  policy  in  the  restriction  of  immigration  which  shall 
be  based  on  a  just  and  equitable  regard  for  the  interests 
of  all  the  nations  concerned,  together  with  the  raising  of 
the  standards  of  naturalization  and  the  giving  of 
privileges  of  citizenship  to  those  who  qualify,  regardless 
of  race.” 

The  American  Council  is  especially  fortunate  in  its  close 
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relation  with  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  which  represents  31  denominations,  including 
130.000  ministers  and  18.000.000  Protestants.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  on  International  Justice  and  Goodwill  of  the  Federal . 
Council  cooperates  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Council  of  the  World  Alliance  in  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  way  possible.  This  cordial  co-operation  opens  the  way 
for  the  creation  of  a  great  moral  power  in  America  to 
Christianize  international  relations.  The  power  can  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  formation  of  local  branches  of  the 
World  Alliance  in  American  cities  and  churches.  I  recom¬ 
mend  that  this  work  be  carried  out  on  an  extensive  scale 
all  through  America  in  the  near  future. 

The  American  Council  is  well  fitted  to  undertake  also 
the  extension  of  the  World  Alliance  into  Canada,  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America  and  I  recommend  that  it  be 
charged  with  this  duty  by  the  International  Committee. 

Visits  to  European  councils. 

On  my  arrival  at  Havre  on  June  8th,  I  went  to  Paris 
for  a  few  .days  and  then  crossed  to  London,  where  I  met 
with  the  British  Council  and  had  a  number  of  important 
and  most  helpful  conferences  with  Sir  Willoughby  Dickin¬ 
son.  From  England  I  returned  on  June  24th  to  France 
where  I  was  engaged  in  the  re-organisation  of  the  French 
Council  until  July  2nd.  On  June  28th  I  was  present  at  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  at  Versailles. 

From  July  3rd — 7th  I  was  in  Belgium,  conferring  with 
Cardinal  Mercier  at  Malines,  and  forming  a  preliminary 
organisation  of  the  Belgian  Council  at  Brussels.  July  8th 
to  15th  I  spent  in  Holland,  preparing  for  the  meeting  of 
the  International  Committee  at  The  Hague,  returning 
through  Belgium  to  France,  where  I  remained  until  the 
end  of  July,  conferring  with  the  members  of  our  French 
Council  and  leading  Roman  Catholics. 

The  two  weeks  August  1 — 14  I  spent  in  Switzerland  con¬ 
ferring  with  the  members  of  the  Swiss  Council  in  prepa- 
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ration  for  the  World  Congress  at  Geneva  in  1920,  and  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  International  Committee  at  Fribourg, 
where  plans  were  perfected  for  the  important  organisation 
described  in  a  separate  report. 

August  15 — 20  I  spent  in  Italy  conferring  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Italian  Council,  and  then  returned  to  Switzer¬ 
land,  July  21 — 24. 

I  spent  a  week  in  Germany,  from  August  25 — 31st,  meet¬ 
ing  with  Dr.  Siegmund-Sekultze,  Dr.  Spiecker,  Professor 
Deissmann  and  other  members  of  the  German  Council. 

September  1st — 5th  I  was  in  Sweden  conferring  with 
Archbishop  Soderblom  and  Dr.  Westman  at  IJpsala,  with 
Dr.  Karl  Fries  and  Senator  Gullberg  at  Stockholm,  and 
with  Prof.  Hjelt  and  Dr.  Loimaranta  of  the  Finnish 
National  Council,  at  Sigtuna,  a  historic  centre  of  Scandina¬ 
vian  Protestantism,  where  through  the  courtesy  of  Arch¬ 
bishop' Soderblom,  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  ministers  from  all  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

September  6 — 7  I  was  in  Copenhagen  attending  a  meeting 
of  the  Danish  Council  called  by  Bishop  Ostenfeld  at  his 
residence,  and  then  returned  to  Germany  September  8 — 17 
for  further  conferences  with  the  German  Council. 

On  September  18  I  crossed  from  Frankfurt  into  the 
Franch  occupied  territory  at  Mayence,  and  then  went  down 
the  Rhine  into  the  territory  occupied  by  the  American  for¬ 
ces  at  Coblenz,  up  the  Moselle  valley  to  Treves  and  Luxem¬ 
burg  and  so  by  Metz  and  Verdun  back  to  Paris  which 
I  reached  September  20.  In  Paris  I  had  further  consulta¬ 
tions  with  Pasteur  Elie  Gounelle,  M.  Jacques  Dumas, 
Messrs.  Faivret  and  Parker,  the  French  delegates  to  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Committee,  and  others. 

September  28  I  returned  to  Wassenaar  to  make  the  final 
arrangements  for  the  meeting  of  the  International  Com¬ 
mittee,  September  30 — October  2,  1919. 

BRITAIN. 

On  June  19th  Dr.  Atkinson  and  I  met  with  the  members 
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of  the  British  Council  at  the  office  of  the  World  Alliance, 
41,  Parliament  Street,  SW.  1,  London  and  made  tentative 
plans  for  the  meeting  of  the  International  Committee  and 
for  iny  visits  to  the  councils  of  the  World  Alliance  on  the 
Continent. 

The  British  Council  is  fortunate  in  having  been  able  to 
enter  into  cordial  relations  of  co-operation  with  the  leading 
members  of  all  the  Protestant  churches  of  Great  Britain 
including  both  the  Established  Church  and  the  Free  Chur¬ 
ches.  It  has  (developed  a  strong  organisation  during  the 
war,  and  its  quarterly  organ  ..Goodwill”,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Rushbroake,  M.A.,  is  sent  to  a  mailing  list  of  6,000. 

Much  of  the  remarkable  advance  which  the  World  Al¬ 
liance  has  been  able  to  make  in  Europe  under  the  difficult 
conditions  of  the  war  has  been  due  to  the  devoted  services 
of  Sir  Willoughby  Dickinson  who  has  maintained  close 
contact,  through  his  central  office  at  London,  with  the 
work  and  growth  of  all  the  European  councils. 

I  recommend  that  the  British  Council,  which  has  already 
formed  a  strong  organisation  in  England,  be  requested  to 
undertake  the  extension  of  the  World  Alliance  into  Austra¬ 
lia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Canada  (in  connection  with 
the  American  Council)  and  other  parts  of  the  British 
Empire. 


FRANCE. 

The  future  peace  of  the  world,  depends  upon  the  over¬ 
coming  of  the  forces  of  hatred  between  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  and  their  replacement  by  the  power  of  international 
reconciliation  and  friendship.  At  present  only  the  worst 
things  which  have  been  said  by  some  of  the  most  chauvi¬ 
nistic  leaders  of  the  Churches  in  Germany  are  known 
generally  in  France,  and  similarly,  the  most  unchristian 
things  which  have  been  uttered  anywhere  in  France  amid 
the  passions  of  war  have  been  spread  broadcast  over  Ger¬ 
many.  One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  to  which  the  World 
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Alliance  can  contribute  is  the  publication  and  distribution 
in  each  country  of  those  things  which  express  the  highest 
ideals  and  the  sincere  international  convictions  of  true 
Christians  in  the  other  countries.  For  this  purpose  a  cen¬ 
tral  office  for  collecting  and  distributing  material,  with  a 
secretary  who  can  give  considerable  time  to  the  work,  is 
needed  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Germany. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  the  French  Council 
lias  been  reorganised  with  the  object  of  making  if  as  repre¬ 
sentative  as  possible  of  the  different  groups  in  the  reli¬ 
gious  life  of  Protestant  France.  A  complete  list  of  the 
present  membership  of  the  French  Council  is  given  below. 

French  Council. 

Members  of  International  Committee: 

Boegner,  Pasteur  Marc;  61,  Boulevard  Beausejour,  Paris  XVI. 
De  Faye,  Pasteur  E.;  Professeur  de  TMcIogie;  37,  Rue  de 
Baby  lone,  Paris  VII. 

Dumas,  M.  Jacques;  5  bis,  Rue  de  Beauvau,  Versailles. 

Gide,  Professeur  Charles;  2,  Rue  Decamps,  Paris  XVI. 
Gounelle,  Pasteur  Elie  (Editeur  de  la  „Revue  du  Chris'tianisme 
Social”  St,  Etienne,  chez  M.  Barbier,  Villa  Myrtille,  Mont 
Dormant  (Loire);  also  40,  Rue  Louis  Blanc,  Paris  X. 
Monod,  Pasteur  Wilfred;  President;  75,  Rue  du  Cardinal 
Lemoine,  Paris  V. 

Faivret,  M.  Jules,  221,  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  Paris  XVII. 
Patry,  Pasteur  Raoul;  Eglise  Libre,  Strasbourg;  also  6,  Place 
Blot,  Caen,  Calvados. 

Other  members  of  French  Council: 

Bianquis,  Pasteur  M.;  Maison  des  Missions,  102,  Boulevard 
Arago,  Paris  XIV. 

Bois,  Henri,  Professeur  de  Theologie;  7,  Faubourg  du 
Monstier,  Montauban. 

Dalencourt,  Madame;  Societe  des  Amis;  67,  Rue  du  Theatre, 
Paris  XV. 

d’AubignA  Pasteur  Henri  Merle;  46,  Boulevard  des  Invalides, 
Paris  VII. 

Dumesnil,  M. 

Faure,  Pasteur  A.  16,  Rue  Demours,  Paris  XVII. 
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Jezequel,  Pasteur  Jules;  II,  Villa  Brune,  Paris  II;  Lauga, 
Pasteur  Georges;  3  bis,  de  Puits-Commun,  Rouen  Mont- 
Saint-Aignan-les-Rouen  (Seine  Inferieur). 

Kellerman,  Mile.  Caroly,  (Secretaire-Tresorier  provisoire), 
51,  Rue  Geoffroi  St.  Hilaire,  Paris  V. 

Parker,  Pasteur  Louis  David,  22,  Rue  de  Soussaye,  Neuilly 
sur  Seine. 

Paradon,  Pasteur  E.;  27,  Rue  des  Arts,  Roubaix,  Nord. 
Reinhardt,  Mile.  Miriam;  21,  Rue  de  FQbser  vance,  Braguignan 
(Var). 

Reveillaud,  Senateur  A.;  155,  Boulevard  de  la  Reine,  Ver¬ 
sailles. 

An  exceptional  opportunity  will  be  given  for  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  idea  of  the  World  Alliance  in  France  at  the 
Assemblee  Generate  des  Eglises  Protestantes  de  France 
at  Lyons,  November  10th  to  11th,  1919.  Dr.  Henry  A. 
Atkinson  has  been  invited  to  attend  the  Conference  as 
a  delegate  of  the  International  Committee,  and  the  object 
and  work  of  the  Alliance  will  be  explained  also  by  Pasteur 
Wilfred  Monod  and  Pasteur  Elie  Gounelle. 

I  recommend  that  the  review  published  by  Pasteur  Elie 
Gounelle  „Le  Christianisme  Social”  be  made  the  official 
organ  of  our  Alliance  work  in  France,  and  that  a  special 
World  Alliance  number  be  published  as  soon  after  Christ¬ 
mas  as  possible,  and  sent  to  about  one  thousand  leading 
Protestant  pastors  and  most  influential  laymen  in  France 
and  French  speaking  Switzerland. 

BELGIUM. 

A  Belgian  Council  of  the  World  Alliance  was  formed  in 
connection  with  my  visit  there  in  July,  and  includes  mem¬ 
bers  both  from  the  Protestant  Evangelical  Churches  and 
from  the  Belgian  Missionary  Church.  The  Chairman  is 
Pasteur  P.  Kochedieu,  president  of  the  synod  of  the  Union 
of  the  Evangelical  Protestant  Churches  in  Belgium,  and 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Museum  at  Brussels.  An  invi¬ 
tation  has  been  extended  to  Dr.  Atkinson,  representing  the 
International  Committee,  to  attend  the  Meeting  of  the 
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Synod  at  Liege  on  November  7th  to  8th.  I  recommend 
that  the  International  Committee  extend  invitations  to 
both  the  Synod  and  the  Belgian  Missionary  Church,  to 
enter  into  relations  of  official  cooperation  with  the  World 
Alliance. 

HOLLAND. 

Holland,  like  Switzerland,  furnishes  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  promoting  international  understanding  and 
friendship,  and  the  excellent  beginning  which  has  been 
made  by  the  Dutch  members  of  the  Alliance  should  be 
extended  with  the  aim  of  making  the  movement  in  Holland 
self-supporting  and  most  effective  in  mediating  between 
and  bringing  closer  together  the  Christians  of  England, 
Germany,  France  and  other  countries  which  have  been 
separated  during  the  war. 

GERMANY. 

It  is  my  profound  conviction,  based  on  a  personal  study 
of  the  situation  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  that 
in  many  important  respects  Germany  is  the  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  problem  of  international  and  social  peace  for  the 
future.  At  present  the  truly  Christian  and  liberal  forces  of 
Germany  are  confronted  by  two  perils.  On  the  one  side  is 
the  danger  of  military  reaction,  and  a  military  dictator¬ 
ship.  on  the  other  side  is  the  danger  that  attempts  to1 
suppress  by  force  unrest  and  disturbances  due  to  extreme 
suffering  and  despair  may  lead  to  violent  revolution  and 
chaos,  with  profound  results  upon  the  social  structure;  not 
only  of  Germany  hut  of  Italy,  France,  and  all  the  other 
countries  of  Europe.  Great  as  is  the  need  of  Germany  for 
food,  raw  material,  coal  and  financial  assistance,  the  need 
of  Germany  for  spiritual  and  moral  assistance  is  infinitely 
greater.  In  this  urgent  need,  the  members  of  the  World 
Alliance  can  render  a  great  service  to  their  own  country 
and  to, the  world  by  helping  to  break  down  the  harriers  of 
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international  hatred  and  by  rebuilding:  the  structure  of 
the  world’s  spiritual  unity  and  moral  life. 

The  time  is  most  favourable  for  widely  extending  the 
work  of  the  World  Alliance  in  Germany,  and  I  recommend 
that  advantage  be  taken  of  this  opportunity  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent.  ’’Die  Eiche”  published  by  Dr.  Siegmund- 
Sohultse,  and  the  secretarial  office  connected  with  it  should 
be  made  an  integral  part  of  our  general  international 
service  of  reconciliation. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  other  countries,  I  recommend  that 
the  German  Council  undertake  a  special  educational  and 
membership  campaign  about  Christmas  time  when  the 
spirit  of  peace  is  abroad. 

With  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  which  has  been 
effected  under  the  new  German  Constitution,  a  new  situa¬ 
tion  will  be  created,  which  should  have  the  careful  study  of 
the  officers  of  the  Alliance.  A  Congress  has  already  been 
held  at  Dresden  to  consider  the  formation  of  a  Federal 
Council  of  the  German  Churches,  like  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  and  one  of  the  pro¬ 
blems  which  should  he  thoughtfully  considered  is  whether 
it  would  best  serve  the  interests  of  our  work  to  enter  into 
relations  with  this  Federal  Council,  when  it  is  created, 
through  some  sue!)  means  as  the  formation  of  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  on  international  relations  like  the  joint  committee 
of  the  American'  Council.  This  is  chiefly  a  problem  of 
future  development,  however.  For  the  present,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  work  of  the  World  Alliance  in  Germany  can 
be  extended  most  rapidly  and  effectively  through  indepen¬ 
dent  action  by  our  German  Council. 

ITALY. 

A  special  effort  should  be  made  to  extend  the  movement 
of  the  Work!  Alliance  in  the  Waldensian  centres  of  north¬ 
west  Italy,  because  the  strength  of  Protestantism  in  this 
region,  which  sends  three  deputies  to  the  Italian  Parlia¬ 
ment,  furnishes  an  important  method  of  influencing  inter- 
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national  relations  in  the  direction  of  friendship  and  recon¬ 
ciliation. 

I  recommend  that  the  number  of  Italian  members  of  the 
International  Committee  be  increased  to  eight,  and  that  a 
special  organisation  committee  be  formed,  including  a 
representation  of  all  branches  of  Italian  Protestantism, 
and  that  this  Organisation  Committee  send  out  an  appeal 
for  membership  and  support  to  all  Protestant  ministers 
and  influential  laymen  in  Italy  at  Christmas  1919, 


SWITZERLAND. 

The  Swiss  churches  are  of  strategic  importance  foi*  the 
World  Alliance  because  they  constitute  a  platform  by  na¬ 
ture  truly  international  in  spirit,  from  which  the  religious 
forces  of  both  the  French  and  the  German  speaking  peoples 
can  be  reached  most  effectively.  The  World  Alliance  is 
most  fortunate  in  having  the  official  support  of  the  Swiss 
churches,  which  have  appointed  a  Committee  of  eight  mem¬ 
bers  representing  both  German  and  French  Switzerland,  as 
their  official  delegates  to  the  World  Alliance,  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  work  has  been  done  by  this  Committee  through  tlie 
publication  of  „La  Voix  Chretienne”,  in  French  and  „Christ- 
liche  Stimmen”  in  German.  The  Members  of  the  Committee 
are  as  follows: 

Dean  A.  Herokl,  President  of  the  Church  Council,  Win¬ 
terthur  (Zurich),  President. 

Dr.  Ed.  Quartier-la-Tentc,  Conseiller  d’Etat,  Neuchatel, 
Vice-President. 

Pastor  Roger  Bornand,  Moudon  (Vaud),  French  Secre¬ 
tary. 

Pastor  Jakob  Keller,  Kirchenrat,  Wattwil  (Saint-Gall), 
German  Secretary. 

Dr.  E.  Mutzenberg,  Spiez  (Berne),  treasurer. 

Dr.  P.  Behringer,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Basel. 

Dr.  Eugene  Choisy,  Professor  at  Geneva  University. 

Otto  de  Dardel,  Conseiller  national,  President  of  the 
synodal  commission  of  the  Free  Church  St.  Blaise  (Neu¬ 
chatel). 

Dean  Jakob  Meier,  Pastor  at  Frauenfeld  (Thurgovie). 
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WORLD  CONGRESS, 

Geneva,  which  has  been  in  so  large  a  measure  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  Protestant  Religion,  and  has  been  sc  intimately 
connected  with  the  whole  history  of  the  struggle  for  the 
freedom  of  the  religious  life  of  mankind,  with  all  its  im¬ 
portant  spiritual  and  social  consequences,  is  especially  fit¬ 
ted  to  be  the  site  of  the  World  Congress  of  the  Churches 
and  the  centre  of  many  of  our  international  activities,  by 
its  selection  as  the  Capital  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  co-operation  in  many  beneficent  international 
undertakings  will  undoubtedly  he  made  possible  through 
informal  hut  cordial  co-operation  with  the  International 
Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations, and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  in  the  future  official  relations  of  co-operation  may  be 
possible  through  the  establishment  of  an  International 
Bureau  of  Religion,  similar  to  the  International  Bureau  of 
Labour,  in  connection  with  the  international  activities  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

I  recommend  that  Geneva  be  chosen  as  the  place  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  World  Congress  of  Churches  in  1920.  I  recommend 
that  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  this  Congress  be  fixed  for 
August  15th  1920  {in  case  the  World  Christian  Student  Con¬ 
gress  is  called  for  Wadsdena,  Sweden,  August  1st  1920; 
otherwise  the  date  of  the  Geneva  Congress  could  he  fixed 
for  August  1st). 

The  World  Congress  at  Geneva  should  be  made  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  declaration  of  principles,  which  will  give  adequate 
expression  to  the  spiritual  ideals  of  the  World  Alliance, 
and  which  will  supply  it  with  intellectual  foundations  for 
its  constructive  work. 

I  recommend  that  a  commission  be  appointed  by  the 
International  Committee  to  study  the  whole  international 
situation  and  to  prepare  for  the  consideration  of  the  World 
Congress  at  Geneva  an  adequate  statement  of  the  mission 
of  Christianity  in  the  world  crisis  which  lies  before  us.  Un¬ 
til  a  common  mind  and  a  social  consciousness  of  humanity 
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is  developed  there,  can  be  little  hope  of  creating  a  real 
Society  of  Nations  or  of  international  relations  of  justice 
and  friendship.  To  the  formation  of  this  common  mind  and 
the  creation  of  the  spiritual  unity  of  mankind:  an  adequate 
programme  of  the  World  Alliance,  carefully  worked  out 
in  consideration  of  the  whole  world  situation,  can  make  a 
powerful  contribution. 

Congress  Com mlttees. 

In  making  plans  for  the  World  Congress  at  Geneva  in 
1920  I  recommend  that  two  special  Congress  Committees  be 
appointed,  a  General  Swiss  Committee,  and  a  local  Geneva 
Committee.  For  the  General  Swiss  Committee,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  eight,  already  in  existence,  would  supply  the 
best  nucleus  and  to  this  Committee  could  be  added  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  members,  whose,  services  would  be  especially 
valuable,  such  as  Pastor  Adolph  Keller,  the  Pastor  of  the 
Peterskirclie  in  Zurich,  who  has  been  in  close  touch  with 
the  American  Council,  through  his  recent  mission  as  dele¬ 
gate  of  the  Swiss  churches.  For  the  local  Geneva  Com¬ 
mittee  I  would  suggest  that  the  members  be  nominated  by 
Professor  E.  Choisy,  in  consultation  with  the  Swiss  Com¬ 
mittee,  and,  appointed  by  the  International  Committee. 

International  Bureau. 

In  preparation  for  the  next  Conference  I  recommend  that 
an  international  bureau  be  established  at  the  Hotel  Beau 
Sejour,  Geneva,  about  May  1920,  and  that  the  question  of 
continuing  the  international  bureau  for  the  next  few  years 
at  the  site  of  the  League  of  Nations  be  referred  to  the 
next  Conference  in  August  1920  for  decision.  The  activities 
of  the  international  bureau  could  be  worked  out  by  the 
international  organiser  in  consultation  with  the  Committee 
of  Management  which  should  be  appointed  at  the  meeting 
of  the  International  Committee  at  the  Hague. 
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Geneva  is  also  most  convenient  because  of  its  nearness 
to  Fribourg,  which  is  likely  to  be  the  centre  of  our  move¬ 
ment  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (see  Report  on  Roman 
Catholic  Organisation)  and  this  nearness  will  facilitate 
friendly  relations  and  cordial  co-operation  between  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  branches  of  our  movement. 

The  Hotel  Beau  Sejour  at  Champel,  Geneva,  is  ideally 
located  for  a  summer  conference  in  Geneva,  and  I 
recommend  that  this  Hotel  be  made  the  headquarters  of 
our  delegates.  For  the  sessions  of  the  Conference  we  can 
use  either  the  Aula  of  Geneva  University,  or  the  Church  of 
St.  Pierre  in  Geneva,  and  for  smaller  conferences,  the 
Conference  Rooms  of  the  Hotel  Beau  Sejour.  In  case  the 
Conference  should  include  rather  large  numbers,  e.g.,  from 
150  to  200  members,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  one  of  the 
larger  hotels  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  such  as  the  National 
Hotel,  for  our  headquarters. 

INTERNATIONAL  communication. 

As  one  practical  method  of  overcoming  the  barriers  of 
misunderstanding  and  international  hatred  I  recommend 
that  the  International  Committee  establish,  first  in  France 
and  Germany,  and  later  in  other  countries,  central  press 
bureaus  where  the  highest  expressions  of  our  Christian 
ideals  concerning  international  and  human  relations  can 
be  collected  and  sent  to  other  countries,  and  from  which 
similar  expressions  of  true  Christian  spirit  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  can  be  distributed  to  the  religious  and  other  press 
of  the  nation  in  which  the  bureau  is  located. 

SCANDINAVIA. 

The  Scandinavian  countries,  Denmark,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  are  among  the  strongest  centres  of  Protestantism 
and  offer  the  most  favourable  ground  for  the  development 
of  the  World  Alliance  work.  The  excellent  organisation 
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which  has  been  developed  in  -these  countries  during  the 
war,  should  be  extended  with  the  object  of  making  the 
work  self-supporting  and  as  inclusive  and  effective  as 
possible. 

NORTH-EAST  EUROPEAN  SECTION, 

I  recommend  that  a  North-East  European  section  of 
the  Work!  Alliance  be  formed,  consisting  of  the  national 
Councils  of  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland.  I 
recommend  that  a  Committee  from  these  countries,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Archbishop  Soderblom,  be  appointed, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  forming  Councils  of  the  World 
Alliance  as  scon  as  possible  among  the  new  nations  of 
Esthonia,  Latvia  (Lettland),  Lithuania,  etc. 

SOUTH-EAST  EUROPE. 

The  problems  created  by  the  new  nationalities  of  eastern 
and  south-eastern  Europe,  including  the  Protestant  mino¬ 
rities  in  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Jugo-Siavia  and  Greece, 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  a  special  committee. 

In  Poland;  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Roumania  Councils 
could  readily  be  formed,  as  the  Protestant  Churches  in 
these  countries  are  eager  to  establish  close  relations  with 
their  co-religionists  in  other  countries. 

AUSTRIA. 

The  extension  of  the  World  Alliance  into  Austria  is  most 
desirable  and  I  recommend  that  an  attempt  be  made  at  once 
to  form  an  Austrian  Council. 

HUNGARY. 

A  Hungarian  Council  of  the  World  Alliance  was  formed 
at  a  meeting  in  Budapest  March  22,  1919,  and  includes  the 
following  members: 
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Hungarian  Council. 

Executive  Council: 

Alexius  Petri,  Bishop,  Calvin  ter,  Budapest 

Alexander  Raffay,  Bishop,  Deak  ter,  Budapest. 

Chairmen: 

Charles  Nagy,  Kolos var. 

0.  Rev6sz,  Kassa. 

S,  Nemeth,  Komarom. 

D.  Balthazar,  Debrecen: 

H.  Geduly,  Nyiregylteza. 

B.  Kapy,  Szombathely. 

N.  Jozan,  Budapest. 

1  ecclesiastical  and  S  laymen  vacancies. 

General  Secretary:  Rev.  J.  Victor,  Jr.,  Budapest. 

Organising-  Secretary:  Rev.  J.  Forgach,  P6czel. 

Treasurer:  Ni  Keier,  Budapest. 

Delegates  abroad: 

Prof.  D.  G.  Antal,  Papa. 

Prof.  L.  A.  Bo6r,  Kolosvar. 

J.  Petemyi,  Budapest. 

J.  Victor  Jr.,  Budapest,  Calvin  ter. 

GREEK  ORTHODOX  CHURCH. 

In  connection  with  the  World  Congress  at  Geneva 
in  1920,  I  recommend  that  the  branches  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  in  Eastern  and  South  Eastern  Europe 
be  invited  to  send  delegates  to  this  World  Congress.  Infor¬ 
mal  communications  which  have  been  held  with  members 
of  the  Greek  Church  indicate  that  it  is  not  improbable  that 
such  an  invitation  would  meet  with  a  cordial  response.  An 
effort  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  to  establish 
friendly  relations  with  the  Patriarchate  at  Constantinople, 
the  Metropolitan  at  Athens,  and  the  Exarchates  of  the 
National  Churches.  No  section  of  the  world  is  in  greater 
reed  of  the  message  of  international  friendship  and  recon¬ 
ciliation  than  the  Balkans,  and  if  the  religious  forces  of 
these  countries  could  ibe  brought  into  relations  of  co-opera- 
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tion  through  the  World  Alliance  and  the  League  of  Nations, 
a  great  service  would  be  rendered,  not  only  to  the  peace  of 
south-eastern  Europe  but  also  to  the  welfare  of  humanity. 

If,  in  spite  of  our  efforts,  however,  it  should  prove  im¬ 
possible  to  bring  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  into  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  Protestant  Churches  at  the  centre  in  Geneva, 
then  an  effort  should  be  made  to  establish  a  distinct  but 
closely  related  centre  for  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  like 
the  Roman  Catholic  Centre  at  Fribourg. 

ASIA. 

In  order  to  realise  its  mission  as  a  world  movement  the 
Alliance  must  seek  to  establish  relations  with  the  religious 
forces  in  India,  China,  Japan,  Corea  and  the  other  nations 
of  Asia.  If  the  relations  between  East  and  West  are  allowed 
to  drift  or  if  they  are  dominated  mainly  by  materialistic 
and  commercial  forces,  race  prejudice  and  misunderstan¬ 
dings  will  inevitably  grow  and  produce  wars  a  generation 
hence  which  will  be  constitute  an  unprecedented  disaster  to 
the  human  race.  The  World  Alliance  can  contribute  power¬ 
fully  towards  the  bringing  cf  the  relations  between  the 
European  and  the  Asiatic  peoples  under  the  sway  of  moral 
law  and  the  principles  of  justice. 

I  recommend  that  the  International  Committee  undertake 
the  formation  of  national  councils  of  the  World  Alliance  in 
India,  China,  Corea  and  other  Asiatic  nations  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment  and  that  in  our  plans  for  the  future 
careful  consideration  be  given  to  the  problem  of  promoting 
justice  and  friendly  relations  with  the  peoples  of  the  Far 
East. 
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Addenda- 

THE  WORLD  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROMOTING  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  FRIENDSHIP  THROUGH  THE  CHURCHES. 

List  of  Delegates  to  the  International  Committee 
Meeting  at  The  Hague  Sept.  30,  1919. 

America:  Rev.  Peter  Ainslie,  D.D.  537,  N.  Fulton  Avenue, 

Baltimore. 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Atkinson  (Executive  Secretary), 
70  Fifth  Avenue,  New-York. 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Atkinson. 

Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  D.D. 

Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.D.  156,  5th  Aveue., 
New-York. 
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REPORT  BY  GEORGE  NASMYTH 
TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE. 


During  the  past  five  months,  in  preparation  for  the 
meeting  at  The  Hague,  I  have  visited  and  conferred  with 
the  members  of  the  International  Committee  and  the  natio¬ 
nal  councils,  in  America,  England,  France,  Belgium,  Hol¬ 
land,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Finland. 

The  result  of  this  experience  is  a  profound  conviction 
that  humanity  has  a  supreme  need  for  the  mobilization  of 
all  the  spiritual  and  moral  forces  of  its  religions  life  if  it 
is  to  solve  the  tremendous  problems  of  the  immediate 
future.  The  next  few  years  will  constitute  a  period  of 
crisis  and  of  extreme  suffering  for  many  of  the  countries 
of  Europe.  During  this  critical  period,  solutions  must  be 
found  for  gigantic  problems,  economic,  social  and  political, 
problems  of  labour  and  capital,  of  international  credit  and 
finance,  of  immigration,  of  social  sanitation,  of  shortage 
of  food  supplies,  coal  and  raw  materials,  of  transportation 
congestion  and  of  complicated  readjustment  of  national, 
cultural  and  racial  interests. 

These  problems  can  he  solved  only  if  they  are  approached 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  highest  interests  of  humanity 
as  a  whole,  hut  as  long  as  the  hatred  and  the  desire  for 
revenge,  bred  of  the  passions  of  the  war,  continue  to  dorai- 
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nate  the  international  and  social  relations  of  Europe,  the 
drift  toward  the  precipice  of  ruin  and  chaos  will  continue 
with  increasing  rapidity.  The  intensity  of  the  forces  of 
hatred  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  according  to  the 
statistics  recently  published  in  the  English  press,  twenty 
seven  wars  have  broken  out  in  Europe  since  the  armistice 
was  signed. 

The  most  urgent  need  for  the  world  to  day  is  to  over¬ 
come  the  forces  of  international  hatred  by  the  power  of 
international  friendship  and  love.  The  World  Alliance  for 
Promoting  International  Friendship  through  the  Churches 
faces  the  supreme  opportunity  in  its  history  to  meet  this 
most  urgent  need  of  mankind.  If  it  responds  to  this  clear 
call  of  duty  and  human  need,  it  will  be  able  to  contribute 
powerfully  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  International 
Peace,  upon  which  the  solution  of  all  other  social  problems 
depends. 

The  immediate  steps  which  are  before  us  are  of  three¬ 
fold  character: 

(1)  to  use  our  existing  forces  and  organization  to  break 
down  the  barriers  of  hatred  and  national  isolation,  and 
to  work  effectively  towards  relations  of  greater  inter¬ 
national  justice  and  increased  friendship; 

(2)  to  strengthen  and  extend  our  international  organi¬ 
zation  and  our  national  councils  in  every  country;  and 

(3)  to  outline  far-reaching  plans  for  the  future  growth 
and  activities  of  the  World  Alliance,  with  the  ultimate 
object  of  being  able  to  mobilize  for  effective  action  and 
international  goodwill  all  the  spiritual  and  moral  forces 
of  the  religious  life  of  humanity. 

The  League  of  Nations. 

In  the  interest  of  international  friendship  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  mankind  in  the  future,  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
based  as  it  was  necessarily  on  compromise,  must  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  presenting  only  the  starting  point  from  which  we 
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must  strive  to  achieve  a  true  peace  of  the  peoples,  based 
upon  the  Christian  principle  of  love  and  upon  the  higher 
justice  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

For  this  need,  fortunately,  the  Treaty  makes  provision 
in  its  official  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  a  League  of 
Nations  which  shall  have  the  power  to  revise  the  terms  of 
international  treaties  in  the  light  of  changing  conditions. 
The  development  of  the  League  into  a  living  reality, 
with  a  more  democratic  constitution  and  an  increasing 
power  of  constructive  economic  action  and  mutual  help¬ 
fulness,  is  generally  recognized  as  offering  the  best  hope 
of  escape  from  a  future  international  impasse,  and  the  best 
guarantee  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  through  its  possibili¬ 
ties  of  future  growth  in  the  direction  of  the  Federation  of 
tlie  World. 

In  its  present  form,  however,  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
provides  only  a  skeleton  framework  of  political  interna¬ 
tional  action.  The  economic  forces  of  the  world’s  inter¬ 
dependence  will  supply  it  with  a  body  of  flesh  and  blood. 
The  moral  forces  of  humanity  however  must  give  the 
League  .a  spirit  and  a  soul,  if  it  is  to  become  a  thing  of 
life  and  a  blessing  to  mankind,  instead  of  merely  an  in¬ 
strument  of  repression  for  maintaining  a  fixed  status  quo. 

In  accordance  with  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  first  duty 
that  lies  before  us  therefore,  I  recommend  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  Committee  draw  up  a  set  of  resolutions  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  League  of  Nations  at  its  first  meeting  in 
Washington.  These  resolutions  should  pledge  the  full 
moral  support  of  the  World  Alliance  to  aid  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  an  instrument  of  inter¬ 
national  justice  and  peace,  and  should  urge  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  future  relations  in  this  direction.  The  resolutions 
should  express  also  the  voice  of  the  Christian  conscience 
of  the  world  in  regard  to  the  conditions  which  should  be 
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embodied  in  the  mandates  to  be  distributed  nnder  the 
direction  of  the  League,  for  the  trusteeship  of  the  unex¬ 
ploited  areas  and  backward  races  of  the  world. 

Food  Relief. 

One  of  the  most  important  ways  in  which  material  ex¬ 
pression  can  be  given  to  the  spirit  of  international  friend¬ 
ship  is  through  the  organisation  of  measures  for  food  relief, 
to  prevent  some  at  least  of  the  terrible  suffering  which  will 
be  caused  this  winter  by  the  breakdown  of  the  economic 
life  of  many  of  the  contries  of  Eastern  Europe. 

This  action  is  called  for  not  only  by  humanitarian  senti¬ 
ments  but  also  by  considerations  of  self  preservation,  be¬ 
cause  the  results  of  famine  and  pestilence  which  follow 
wide-spread  suffering  and  physical  breakdown  cannot  be 
confined  to  the  country  in  which  this  suffering  occurs. 

I  recommend  that  a  committee  on  relief  be  appointed  by 
the  World  Alliance  to  make  known  in  all  countries  the 
critical  conditions  and  the  urgent  need  for  immediate  relief 
for  many  of  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  this  winter. 

AMEHIOA.  ’) 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Council  which  I  attend¬ 
ed  in  New  York  on  May  15,  before  sailing  for  Europe  on 
May  29,  the  Council  was  reorganized,, provision  was  made 
for  a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  100  members  represen¬ 
ting  all  denominations,  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  15 
members  (which  also  forms  the  American  Branch  of  the 
International  Committee)  was  appointed.  Among  the  reso¬ 
lutions  adopted  at  this  meeting  of  the  American  Council 

•)  The  brief  reports  and  recommendations  in  regard  to  the 
National  Councils  are  intended  only  as  supplements  to  the  reports 
and  information  given  in  the  handbook  of  the  World  Alliance  and 
the  earlier  reports  of  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Battiu,  to  whose  energy  and 
devoted  service  is  due  the  organisation  of  many  of  the  national 
councils  in  the  period  between  the  Constance  Conference,  August  1, 
1914,  and  1918. 
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the  folio  wing  are  of  especial  importance  in  connection  with 
our  international  work. 

”In  co-ordinating  the  work  of  the  World  Alliance  with 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  and  Allied  bodies,  we 
recommend  that  the  first  principle  should  be  to  create  no 
new  machinery  except  where  the  situation  shows  that 
such  is  absolutely  needed.  To  this  end  we  recommend  that 
we  keep  in  close  touch  and  co-operation  with  the  organi¬ 
zations  that  have  already  established  international  rela¬ 
tionships,  such  as  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches, 
the  Interchurch  World  Movement,  the  Committee  of 
Reference  and  Council  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Boards, 
the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  the  Young  Women’s  Chris¬ 
tian  .Association  and  others. 

’’That  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  (1)  to  aid  in  securing  the 
repeal  of  such  Federal  Laws  as  militate  against  inter¬ 
national  friendship,  and  to  oppose  the  passage  of  any 
such  laws  if  proposed,  and  (2)  to  encourage  all  movements 
designed  to  secure  the  passage  of  laws  which  have  for 
their  object  just  and  friendly  relations  among  the  peoples 
of  the  world. 

’’That  the  World  Alliance  endorses  the  movement 
initiated  by  the  American  Council  of  Education  and  the 
National  Education  Association  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Federal  Department  of  Education,  believing  that  such 
a  department  can  foster  and  develop  the  international 
exchange  of  students  and  teachers,  and  we  recommend  to 
all  members  of  the  World  Alliance,  in  furtherance  of  this 
object,  to  extend  to  such  students  and  teachers  from  other 
lands  as  may  be  resident  in  their  own  communities  the 
hospitalities  of  Christian  friendship  and  goodwill  in  their 
several  churches. 

’’That  in  view  of  the  increasing  number  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
icans  now  coming  to  the  United  States  we  urge  the 
members  of  the  World  Alliance  to  extend  to  these  visitors 
from  the  lands  of  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America 
every  possible  opportunity  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  our  World  Alliance. 

’’That  the  American  Branch  of  the  World  Alliance  for 
International  Friendship  believes  that  the  effective 
establishment  of  a  League  of  Nations  guaranteeing  to 
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every  nation,  great  and  small  alike,  equal  justice,  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  safety  by  the  united  power  of  all,  is  a  step  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  on  earth;  and  that  it  records  its  gratitude  to  God, 
and  pledges  its  support  in  securing  the  ratification  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  the  Revised  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  and  its  devotion  in  making  the  League  a  success. 

’’That  we  urge  the  incorporation  at  an  early  date  into 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  of  a  clause 
guaranteeing  freedom  of  religious  belief. 

’’That  we  urge  the  incorporation  at  an  early  date  into 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  of  a  clause 
guaranteeing  equality  of  race  treatment,  understanding 
thereby  equal  treatment  before  the  law  of  all  aliens 
resident  within  the  territory  of  the  government  concerned. 

’’That  the  World  Alliance  for  International  Friendship, 
standing  as  its  name  implies  for  the  friendship  of  the 
nations,  calls  upon  Christians  of  every  land  and  especially 
of  the  United  States  to  use  every  endeavor  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  war  and  to  promote  a  spirit  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  the  peoples  who  have  been  at  war. 

’’That  we  call  on  Christians  of  every  church  to  unite  in 
those  activities  that  are  fitted  to  remove  international 
misunderstanding,  race  prejudice  and  injustice,  and  to 
promote  more  kindly  and  more  just  relations  and 
attitudes. 

’’That  we  join  with  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
in  urging  legislation  by  Congress  providing  for  the 
adequate  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  aliens 
by  the  Federal  authorities. 

’’That  the  new  world-situation  arising  through  the 
developing  life  of  the  Orient  requires  of  the  United  States 
the  adoption  (a)  of  a  new  Oriental  policy  bringing  out¬ 
laws  into  harmony  with  our  treaties  with  China,  and  (b) 
of  a  policy  in  the  restriction  of  immigration  which  shall 
be  based  on  a  just  and  equitable  regard  for  the  interests 
of  all  the  nations  concerned,  together  with  the  raising  of 
the  standards  of  naturalization  and  the  giving  of 
privileges  of  citizenship  to  those  who  qualify,  regardless 
of  race.” 

The  American  Council  is  especially  fortunate  in  its  close 
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relation  with  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  which  represents  31  denominations,  including' 
130.000  ministers  and  18.000.000  Protestants.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  on  International  Justice  and  Goodwill  of  the  Federal 
Council  cooperates  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Council  of  the  World  Alliance  in  the  most  effec-- 
tive  way  possible.  This  cordial  co-operation  opens  the  way 
for  the  creation  of  a  great  moral  power  in  America  to 
Christianize  international  relations.  The  power  can  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  formation  of  local  branches  of  the 
World  Alliance  in  American  cities  and  churches.  I  recom¬ 
mend  that  this  work  be  carried  out  on  an  extensive  scale 
all  through  America  in  the  near  future. 

The  American  Council  is  well  fitted  to  undertake  also 
the  extension  of  the  World  Alliance  into  Canada,  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America  and  I  recommend  that  it  be 
charged  with  this  duty  by  the  International  Committee. 

Visits  to  European  councils. 

On  my  arrival  at  Havre  on  June  8th,  I  went  to  Paris 
for  a  few  days  and  then  crossed  to  London,  where  I  met 
with  the  British  Council  and  had  a  number  of  important 
and  most  helpful  conferences  with  Sir  Willoughby  Dickin¬ 
son.  From  England  I  returned  on  June  24th  to  France 
where  I  was  engaged  in  the  re-organisation  of  the  French 
Council  until  July  2nd.  On  June  28th  I  was  present  at  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  at  Versailles. 

From  July  3rd— 7th  I  was  in  Belgium,  conferring  with 
Cardinal  Mercier  at  Malines,  and  forming  a  preliminary 
organisation  of  the  Belgian  Council  at  Brussels.  July  8tli 
to  15th  I  spent  in  Holland,  preparing  for  the  meeting  of 
the  International  Committee  at  The  Hague,  returning 
through  Belgium  to  France,  where  I  remained  until  the 
end  of  July,  conferring  with  the  members  of  our  French 
Council  and  leading  Roman  Catholics. 

The  two  weeks  August  1—14  I  spent  in  Switzerland  con¬ 
ferring  with  the  members  of  the  Swiss  Council  in  prepa- 
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ration  for  .the  World  Congress  at  Geneva  in  1920,  and  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  International  Committee  at  Fribourg, 
where  plans  were  perfected  for  the  important  organisation 
described  in  a  separate  report. 

August  15—20  I  spent  in  Italy  conferring  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Italian  Council,  and  then  returned  to  Switzer¬ 
land,  July  21 — 24. 

I  spent  a  week  in  Germany,  from  August  25 — 31st,  meet¬ 
ing  with  Dr.  Siegmund-Schultze,  Dr.  Spiecker,  Professor 
Deissmann  and  other  members  of  the  German  Council. 

September  1st — 5th  I  was  in  Sweden  conferring  with 
Archbishop  Sodenblom  and  Dr.  Westman  at  Upsala,  with 
Dr.  Karl  Fries  and  Senator  Gullberg  at  Stockholm,  and 
with  Prof.  Hjelt  and  Dr.  Loimaranta  of  the  Finnish 
National  Council,  at  Sigtima,  a  historic  centre  of  Scandina¬ 
vian  Protestantism,  where  through  the  courtesy  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Soderblom,  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  ministers  from  all  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

September  6 — 7  I  was  in  Copenhagen  attending  a  meeting 
of  the  Danish  Council  called  by  Bishop  Ostenfeld  at  his 
residence,  and  then  returned  to  Germany  September  8 — 17 
for  further  conferences  with  the  German  Council. 

On  September  18  I  crossed  from  Frankfurt  into  the 
Franch  occupied  territory  at  Mayence,  and  then  went  down 
the  Rhine  into  the  territory  occupied  by  the  American  for¬ 
ces  at  Coblenz,  up  the  Moselle  valley  to  Treves  and  Luxem¬ 
burg  and  so  by  Metz  and  Verdun  back  to  Paris  which 
I  reached  September  20.  In  Paris  I  had  further  consulta¬ 
tions  with  Pasteur  Elie  Goimelle,  M.  Jacques  Dumas, 
Messrs.  Faivret  and  Parker,  the  French  delegates  to  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Committee,  and  others. 

September  26  I  returned  to  Wassenaar  to  make  the  final 
arrangements  for  the  meeting  of  the  International  Com¬ 
mittee,  September  30 — October  2,  1919. 

BRITAIN. 

On  June  19tli  Dr.  Atkinson  and  I  met  with  the  members 
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of  the  British  Council  at  the  office  of  the  World  Alliance, 
41,  Parliament  Street,  SW.  1,  London  and  made  tentative 
plans  for  the  meeting  of  the  International  Committee  and 
for  my  visits  to  the  councils  of  the  World  Alliance  on  the 
Continent. 

The  British  Council  is  fortunate  in  having  been  able  to 
enter  into  cordial  relations  of  co-operation  with  the  leading 
members  of  all  the  Protestant  churches  of  Great  Britain 
including  both  the  Established  Church  and  the  Free  Chur¬ 
ches.  It  has  developed  a  strong  organisation  during  the 
war,  and  its  quarterly  organ  „Goodwill”,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Rushbrooke,  M.A.,  is  sent  to  a  mailing  list  of  6,000. 

Much  of  the  remarkable  advance  which  the  World  Al¬ 
liance  has  been  able  to  make  in  Europe  under  the  difficult 
conditions  of  the  war  has  been  due  to  the  devoted  services 
of  Sir  Willoughby  Dickinson  who  has  maintained  close 
contact,  through  his  central  office  at  London,  with  the 
work  and  growth  of  all  the  European  councils. 

I  recommend  that  the  British  Council,  which  has  already 
formed  a  strong-  organisation  in  England,  be  requested  to 
undertake  the  extension  of  the  World  Alliance  into  Austra¬ 
lia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Canada  (in  connection  with 
the  American  Council)  and  other  parts  of  the  British 
Empire. 


FRANCE. 

The  future  peace  of  the  world  depends  upon  the  over¬ 
coming  of  the  forces  of  hatred  between  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  and  their  replacement  by  the  power  of  international 
reconciliation  and  friendship.  At  present  only  the  worst 
things  which  have  been  said  by  some  of  the  most  chauvi¬ 
nistic  leaders  of  the  Churches  in  Germany  are  known 
generally  in  France,  and  similarly,  the  most  unchristian 
things  which  have  been  uttered  anywhere  in  France  amid 
the  passions  of  war  have  been  spread  broadcast  over  Ger¬ 
many.  One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  to  which  the  World 
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Alliance  can  contribute  is  the  publication  and  distribution 
in  each  country  of  those  things  which  express  the  highest 
ideals  and  the  sincere  international  convictions  of  true 
Christians  in  the  other  countries.  For  this  purpose  a  cen¬ 
tral  office  for  collecting  and  distributing  material,  with  a 
secretary  who  can  give  considerable  time  to  the  work,  is 
needed  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Germany. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  the  French  Council 
has  been  reorganised  with  the  object  of  making  it  as  repre¬ 
sentative  as  possible  of  the  different  groups  in  the  reli¬ 
gious  life  of  Protestant  France.  A  complete  list  of  the 
present  membership  of  the  French  Council  is  given  below. 


French  Council. 

Members  of  International  Committee: 

Boegner,  Pasteur  Marc;  61,  Boulevard  Beausejour,  Paris  XVI. 
De  Faye,  Pasteur  E.;  Professeur  de  Theologie;  37,  Rue  de 
Babylone,  Paris  VII. 

Dumas,  M.  Jacques;  5  bis,  Rue  de  Beauvau,  Versailles. 

Gide,  Professeur  Charles;  2,  Rue  Decamps,  Paris  XVI. 
Gounelle,  Pasteur  Elie  (Editeur  de  laJRevue  du  Christianisme 
Social”  St.  Etienne,  chez  M.  Barbier,  Villa  Myrtille,  Mont 
Dormant  (Loire);  also  40,  Rue  Louis  Blanc,  Paris  X. 
Monod,  Pasteur  Wilfred;  President;  75,  Rue  du  Cardinal 
Lemoine,  Paris  V. 

Faivret,  M.  Jules,  221,  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  Paris  XVII. 
Patry,  Pasteur  Raoul;  Eglise  Libre,  Strasbourg;  also  6,  Place 
Blot,  Caen,  Calvados. 

Other  members  of  French  Council: 

Bianquis,  Pasteur  M.;  Maison  des  Missions,  102,  Boulevard 
Arago,  Paris  XIV. 

Bois,  Henri,  Professeur  de  Theologie;  7,  Faubourg  du 
Monstierv  Montauban. 

Balencourt,  Madame;  Society  des  Amis;  67,  Rue  du  Theatre, 
Paris  XV. 

d’Aubigne,  Pasteur  Henri  Merle;  46,  Boulevard  des  Xnvalides, 
Paris  VII, 

Dumesuil,  M. 

Faure,  Pasteur  A.  16,  Rue  Bemours,  Paris  XVII. 
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Jezequel,  Pasteur  Jules;  II,  Villa  Brune,  Paris  II;  Lauga, 
Pasteur  Georges;  3  bis,  de  Puits-Commun,  Rouen  Mont- 
Saint-Aignan-les-Rouen  (Seine  Inferieur). 

Ivellerman,  Mile.  Caroly,  (Secretaire-Tresorier  provisoire), 
51,  Rue  Geoffroi  St.  Hilaire,  Paris  V. 

Parker,  Pasteur  Louis  David,  22,  Rue  de  Soussaye,  Neuilly 
sur  Seine. 

Para  don,  Pasteur  E.;  27,  Rue  des  Arts,  Roubaix,  Nord. 
Reinhardt,  Mile.  Miriam;  21,  Rue  de  l’Observance,  Draguignan 
(Vhr). 

Re  veil  laud,  Senateur  A.;  155,  Boulevard  de  1a.  Reine,  Ver¬ 
sailles. 

An  exceptional  opportunity  will  be  given  for  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  idea  of  the  World  Alliance  in  France  at  the 
Assemblee  Generale  des  Eglises  Protestantes  de  France 
at  Lyons,  November  10th  to  11th,  1919.  Dr.  Henry  A. 
Atkinson  has  been  invited  to  attend  the  Conference  as 
a  delegate  of  the  International  Committee,  and  the  object 
and  work  of  the  Alliance  will  be  explained  also  by  Pasteur 
Wilfred  Monod  and  'Pasteur  Elie  Gounelle. 

I  recommend  that  the  review  published  by  Pasteur  Elie 
Gounelle  „Le  Christianisme  Social”  be  made  the  official 
organ  of  our  Alliance  work  in  France,  and  that  a  special 
World  Alliance  number  be  published  as  soon  after  Christ¬ 
mas  as  possible,  and  sent  to  about  one  thousand  leading 
Protestant  pastors  and  most  influential  laymen  in  France 
and  French  speaking  Switzerland. 

BELGIUM. 

A  Belgian  Council  of  the  World  Alliance  was  formed  in 
connection  with  my  visit  there  in  July,  and  includes  mem¬ 
bers  both  from  the  Protestant  Evangelical  Churches  and 
from  the  Belgian  Missionary  Church.  The  Chairman  is 
Pasteur  P.  Rochedieu,  president  of  the  synod  of  the  Union 
of  the  Evangelical  Protestant  Churches  in  Belgium,  and 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Museum  at  Brussels.  An  invi¬ 
tation  has  been  extended  to  Dr.  Atkinson,  representing  the 
International  Committee,  to  attend  the  Meeting  of  the 
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Synod  at  Liege  on  November  7th  to  8th.  I  recommend 
that  the  International  Committee  extend  invitations  to 
both  the  Synod  and  the'  Belgian  Missionary  Church,  to 
enter  into  relations  of  official  cooperation  with  the  World 
Alliance. 


HOLLAND. 

Holland,  like  Switzerland,  furnishes  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  promoting  international  understanding  and 
friendship,  and  the  excellent  beginning  which  has  been 
made  by  the  Dutch  members  of  the  Alliance  should  be 
extended  with  the  aim  of  making  the  movement  in  Holland 
self-supporting  and  most  effective  in  mediating  between 
and  bringing  closer  together  the  Christians  of  England, 
Germany,  France  and  other  countries  which  have  been 
separated,  during  the  war. 

GERMANY. 

It  is  my  profound  conviction,  based  on  a  personal  study 
of  the  situation  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  that 
in  many  important  respects  Germany  is  the  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  problem  of  international  and  social  peace  for  the 
future.  At  present  the  truly  Christian  and  liberal  forces  of 
Germany  are  confronted  by  two  perils.  On  the  one  side  is 
the  danger  of  military  reaction,  and  a  military  dictator¬ 
ship.  on  the  other  side  is  the  danger  that  attempts  to 
suppress  by  force  unrest  and  disturbances  due  to  extreme 
suffering  and  despair  may  lead  to  violent  revolution  and 
chaos,  with  profound  results  upon  the  social  structure;  not 
only  of  Germany  but  of  Italy,  France,  and  all  the  other 
countries  of  Europe.  Great  as  is  the  need  of  Germany  for 
food,  raw  material,  coal  and  financial  assistance,  the  need 
of  Germany  for  spiritual  and  moral  assistance  is  infinitely 
greater.  In  this  urgent  need,  the  members  of  the  World 
Alliance  can  render  a  great  service  to  their  own  country 
and  to  the  world  by  helping  to  break  down  the  barriers  of 
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international  hatred  and  by  rebuilding  the  structure  of 
the  world’s  spiritual  unity  and  moral  life. 

The  time  is  most  favourable  for  widely  extending  the 
work  of  the  World  Alliance  in  Germany,  and  I  recommend 
that  advantage  be  taken  of  this  opportunity  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent.  ’’Die  Eiclie”  published  by  Dr.  Siegmund- 
Schultze,  and  the  secretarial  office  connected  with  it  should 
be  made  an  integral  part  of  our  general  international 
service  of  reconciliation. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  other  countries,  I  recommend  that 
the  German  Council  undertake  a  special  educational  and 
membership  campaign  about  Christmas  time  when  the 
spirit  of  peace  is  abroad. 

With  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  which  has  been 
effected  under  the  new  German  Constitution,  a  new  situa¬ 
tion  will  be  created,  which  should  have  the  careful  study  of 
the  officers  of  the  Alliance.  A  Congress  has  already  been 
held  at  Dresden  to  consider  the  formation  of  a  Federal 
Council  of  the  German  Churches,  like  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  and  one  of  the  pro¬ 
blems  which  should  be  thoughtfully  considered  is  whether 
it  would  best  serve  the  interests  of  our  work  to  enter  into 
relations  with  this  Federal  Council,  when  it  is  created, 
through  some  such  means  as  the  formation  of  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  on  international  relations  like  the  joint  committee 
of  the  American  Council.  This  is  chiefly  a  problem  of 
future  development,  however.  For  the  present,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  work  of  the  World  Alliance  in  Germany  can 
be  extended  most  rapidly  and  effectively  through  indepen¬ 
dent  action  by  our  German  Council. 

ITALY. 

A  special  effort  should  be  made  to  extend  the  movement 
of  the  World  Alliance  in  the  Waldensian  centres  of  north¬ 
west  Italy,  because  the  strength  of  Protestantism  in  this 
region,  which  sends  three  deputies* to  the  Italian  Parlia¬ 
ment,  furnishes  an  important  method  of  influencing  inter- 
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national  relations  in  the  direction  of  friendship  and  recon¬ 
ciliation. 

I  recommend  that  the  number  of  Italian  members  of  the 
International  Committee  be  increased  to  eight,  and  that  a 
special  organisation  committee  be  formed,  including  a 
representation  of  all  branches  of  Italian  Protestantism, 
and  that  this  Organ izatio.n  Committee  send  out  an  appeal 
for  membership  and  support  to  all  Protestant  ministers 
and  influential  laymen  in  Italy  at  Christmas  1919. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The  Swiss  churches  are  of  strategic  importance  for  the 
World  Alliance  because  they  constitute  a  platform  by  na¬ 
ture  truly  international  in  spirit,  from  which  the  religious 
forces  of  both  the  French  and  the  German  speaking  peoples 
can  be  reached  most  effectively.  The  World  Alliance  is 
most  fortunate  in  having  the  official  support  of  the  Swiss 
churches,  which  have  appointed  a  Committee  of  eight  mem¬ 
bers  representing  both  German  and  French  Switzerland,  as 
their  official  delegates  to  the, World  Alliance,  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  work  has  been  done  by  this  Committee  through  the 
publication  of  „La  Voix  Chretienne”,  in  French  and  „Christ- 
liche  Stimnien”  in  German.  The  Members  of  the  Committee 
are  as  follows: 

Dean  A.  Herold,  President  of  the  Church  Council,  Win¬ 
terthur  (Zurich),  President. 

Dr.  Ed.  Quartier-la-Tente,  Conseiller  d’Etat,  Neuchatel, 
Vice-President. 

Pastor  Roger  Bornand,  Moudon  (Vaud),  French  Secre¬ 
tary. 

Pastor  Jakob  Keller,  Kirchenrat,  Wattwil  (Saint-Gall), 
German  Secretary. 

Dr.  E.  Mutzenberg,  Spiez  (Berne),  treasurer.' 

Dr.  P.  Behringer,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Basel. 

Dr.  Eugene  Choisy,  Professor  at  Geneva  University. 

Otto  de  Dardel,  Conseiller  national.  President  of  the 
synodal  commission  of  the  Free  Church  St.  Blaise  (Neu¬ 
chatel). 

Dean  Jakob  Meier,  Pastor  at  Frauenfeld  (Thurgovie). 
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WORLD  CONGRESS. 

Geneva,  which  has  been  in  so  large  a  measure  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  Protestant  Religion,  and  has  been  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  whole  history  of  the  struggle  for  the 
freedom  of  the  religious  life  of  mankind,  with  all  its  im¬ 
portant  spiritual  and  social  consequences,  is  especially  fit¬ 
ted  to  be  the  site  of  the  World  Congress  of  the  Churches 
and  the  centre  of  many  of  our  international  activities,  by 
its  selection  as  the  Capital  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  co-operation  in  many  beneficent  international 
undertakings  will  undoubtedly  be  made  possible  through 
informal  but  cordial  co-operation  with  the  International 
Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations, and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  in  the  future  official  relations  of  co-operation  may  be 
possible  through  the  establishment  of  an  International 
Bureau  of  Religion,  similar  to  the  International  Bureau  of 
Labour,  in  connection  with  the  international  activities  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

I  recommend  that  Geneva  be  chosen  as  the  place  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  World  Congress  of  Churches  in  1920.  I  recommend 
that  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  this  Congress  be  fixed  for 
August  15th  1S20  (in  case  the  World  Christian  Student  Con¬ 
gress  is  called  for  Wadsdenal  Sweden,  August  1st  1920; 
otherwise  the  date  of  the  Geneva  Congress  could  be  fixed 
for  August  1st). 

The  World  Congress  at  Geneva  should  be  made  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  declaration  of  principles,  which  will  give  adequate 
expression  to  the  spiritual  ideals  of  the  World  Alliance, 
and  which  will  supply  it  with  intellectual  foundations  for 
its  constructive  work. 

I  recommend  that  a  commission  be  appointed  by  the 
International  Committee  to  study  the  whole  international 
situation  and  to  prepare  for  the  consideration  of  the  World 
Congress  at  Geneva  an  adequate  statement  of  the  mission 
of  Christianity  in  the  world  crisis  which  lies  before  us.  Un¬ 
til  a  common  mind  and  a  social  consciousness  of  humanity 
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is  developed  there  can  be  little  hope  of  creating  a  real 
Society  of  Nations  or  of  international  relations  of  justice 
and  friendship.  To  the  formation  of  this  common  mind  and 
the  creation  of  the  spiritual  unity  of  mankind  an  adequate 
programme  of  the  World  Alliance,  carefully  worked  out 
in  consideration  of  the  whole  world  situation,  can  make  a 
powerful  contribution. 


Congress  Committees. 

In  making  plans  for  the  World  Congress  at  Geneva  in 
1920  I  recommend  that  two  special  Congress  Committees  be 
appointed,  a  General  Swiss  Committee,  and  a  local  Geneva 
Committee.  For  the  General  Swiss  Committee,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  eight,  already  in  existence,  would  supply  the 
best  nucleus  and  to  this  Committee  could  be  added  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  members,  whose  services  would  be  especially 
valuable,  such  as  Pastor  Adolph  Keller,  the  Pastor  of  the 
Peterskirche  in  Zurich,  who  has  been  in  close  touch  with 
the  American  Council,  through  his  recent  mission  as  dele¬ 
gate  of  the  Swiss  churches.  For  the  local  Geneva  Com¬ 
mittee  I  would  suggest  that  the  members  be  nominated  by 
Professor  E.  Choisy,  in  consultation  with  the  Swiss  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  appointed  by  the  International  Committee. 

International  Bureau. 

In  preparation  for  the  next  Conference  I  recommend  that 
an  international  bureau  be  established  at  the  Hotel  Beau 
Sejour,  Geneva,  about  May  1920,  and  that  the  question  of 
continuing  the  international  bureau  for  the  next  few  years 
at  the  site  of  the  League  of  Nations  be  referred  to  the 
next  Conference  in  August  1920  for  decision.  The  activities 
of  the  international  bureau  could  be  worked  out  by  the 
international  organiser  in  consultation  with  the  Committee 
of  Management  which  should  be  appointed  at  the  meeting 
of  the  International  Committee  at  the  Hague. 
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Geneva  is  also  most  convenient  because  of  its  nearness 
to  Fribourg,  which  is  likely  to  be  the  centre  of  our  move¬ 
ment  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (see  Report  on  Roman 
Catholic  Organisation)  and  this  nearness  will  facilitate 
friendly  relations  and  cordial  co-operation  between  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  branches  of  our  movement. 

The  Hotel  Beau  Sejour  at  Champel,  Geneva,  is  ideally 
located  for  a  summer  conference  in  Geneva,  and  I 
recommend  that  this  Hotel  be  made  the  headquarters  of 
our  delegates.  For  the  sessions  of  the  Conference  we  can 
use  either  the  Aula  of  Geneva  University,  or  the  Church  of 
St.  Pierre  in  Geneva,  and  for  smaller  conferences,  the 
Conference  Rooms  of  the  Hotel  Beau  Sejour.  In  case  the 
Conference  should  include  rather  large  numbers,  e.g.,  from 
150  to  200  members,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  one  of  the 
larger  hotels  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  such  as  the  National 
Hotel,  for  our  headquarters. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNICATION. 

As  one  practical  method  of  overcoming  the  barriers  of 
misunderstanding  and  international  hatred  I  recommend 
that  the  International  Committee  establish,  first  in  France 
and  Germany,  and  later  in  other  countries,  central  press 
bureaus  where  the  highest  expressions  of  our  Christian 
ideals  concerning  international  and  human  relations  can 
be  collected  and  sent  to  other  countries,  and  from  which 
similar  expressions  of  true  Christian  spirit  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  can  be  distributed  to  the  religious  and  other  press 
of  the  nation  in  which  the  bureau  is  located. 

SCANDINAVIA. 

The  Scandinavian  countries,  Denmark,  Norway  and 
'Sweden,  are  among  the  strongest  centres  of  Protestantism 
and  offer  the  most  favourable  ground  for  the  development 
of  the  World  Alliance  work.  The  excellent  organisation 
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which  has  been  developed  in  these  countries  during  the 
war,  should  be  'extended  with  the  object  of  making  the 
work  self-supporting  and  as  inclusive  and  effective  as 
possible. 


NORTH-EAST  EUROPEAN  SECTION. 

I  recommend  that  a  North-East  European  section  of 
the  Work!  Alliance  be  formed,  consisting  of  the  national 
Councils  of  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland.  I 
recommend  that  a  Committee  from  these  countries,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Archbishop  Soderblom,  be  appointed, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  forming  Councils  of  the  World 
Alliance  as  soon  as  possible  among  the  new  nations  of 
Esthonia,  Latvia  (Lettland),  Lithuania,  etc. 

SOUTH-EAST  EUROPE. 

The  problems  created  by  the  new  nationalities  of  eastern 
and  south-eastern  Europe,  including  the  Protestant  mino¬ 
rities  in  Poland,  Czeeho-Slovakia,  Jugo-Slavia  and  Greece, 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  a  special  committee. 

In  Poland,  Czecko-Slovakia  and  Roumania  Councils 
could  readily  be  formed,  as  the  Protestant  Churches  in 
these  countries  are  eager  to  establish  close  relations  with 
their  co-religionists  in  other  countries. 

AUSTRIA. 

The  extension  of  the  World  Alliance  into  Austria  is  most 
desirable  and  I  recommend  that  .an  attempt  be  made  at  once 
to  form  an  Austrian  Council. 

HUNGARY. 

A  Hungarian  Council  of  the  World  Alliance  was  formed 
at  a  meeting  in  Budapest  March  22,  1919,  and  includes  the 
following  members: 
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Hungarian  Council. 

Executive  Council: 

Alexius  Petri,  Bishop,  Calvin  t6i\  Budapest. 

Alexander  Raffay,  Bishop,  Deak  t6r,  Budapest. 

Chairmen: 

Charles  Nagy,  Kolosvar. 

C.  Rev6sz,  Kassa. 

S.  Nemeth,  Komarom. 

D.  Balthazar,  Debrecen. 

H.  Geduly,  Nyiregyhaza. 

B.  Kapy,  Szombathely. 

N.  Jozan,  Budapest. 

1  ecclesiastical  and  9  laymen  vacancies. 

General  Secretary:  Rev.  J.  Victor,  .Jr.,  Budapest. 

Organising  Secretary:  Rev.  J.  Forgacli,  P6czel. 

Treasurer:  N.  Keler,  Budapest. 

Delegates  abroad: 

Prof.  D.  G.  Antal,  Papa. 

Prof.  L.  A.  Bo6r,  Kolosvar. 

J.  Pel6nyi,  Budapest. 

J.  Victor  Jr.,  Budapest,  Calvin  ter. 

GREEK  ORTHODOX  CHURCH. 

In  connection  with  the  World  Congress  at  Geneva 
in  1920,  I  recommend  that  the  branches  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  in  Eastern  and  South  Eastern  Europe 
be  invited  to  send  delegates  to  this  World  Congress.  Infor¬ 
mal  communications  which  have  been  held  with  members 
of  the  Greek  Church  indicate  that  it  is  not  improbable  that 
such  an  invitation  would  meet  with  a  cordial  response.  An 
effort  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  to  establish 
friendly  relations  with  the  Patriarchate  at  Constantinople, 
the  Metropolitan  at  Athens,  and  the  Exarchates  of  the 
National  Churches.  No  section  of  the  world  is  in  greater 
need  of  the  message  of  international  friendship  and  recon¬ 
ciliation  than  the  Balkans,  and  if  the  religious  forces  of 
these  countries  could  be  brought  into  relations  of  co-opera- 
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tion  through  the  World  Alliance  and  the  League  of  Nations, 
a  great  service  would  be  rendered,  not  only  to  the  peace  of 
south-eastern  Europe  but  also  to  the  welfare  of  humanity. 

If,  in  spite  of  our  efforts,  however,  it  should  prove  im¬ 
possible  to  bring  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  into  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  Protestant  Churches  at  the  centre  in  Geneva, 
then  an  effort  should  be  made  to  establish  a  distinct  but 
closely  related  centre  for  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  like 
the  Roman  Catholic  Centre  at  Fribourg. 

ASIA. 

In  order  to  realise  its  mission  as  a  world  movement  the 
Alliance  must  seek  to  establish  relations  with  the  religious 
forces  in  India,  China,  Japan,  Corea  and  the  other  nations 
of  Asia.  If  the  relations  between  East  and  West  are  allowed 
to  drift  or  if  they  are  dominated  mainly  by  materialistic 
and  commercial  forces,  race  prejudice  and  misunderstan¬ 
dings  will  inevitably  grow  and  produce  wars  a  generation 
hence  which  will  be  constitute  an  unprecedented  disaster  to 
the  human  race.  The  World  Alliance  can  contribute  power¬ 
fully  towards  the  bringing  of  the  relations  between  the 
European  and  the  Asiatic  peoples  under  the  sway  of  moral 
law  and  the  principles  of  justice. 

I  recommend  that  the  International  Committee  undertake 
the  formation  of  national  councils  of  the  World  Alliance  in 
India,  China,  Corea  and  other  Asiatic  nations  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment  and  that  in  our  plans  for  the  future 
careful  consideration  be  given  to  the  problem  of  promoting 
justice  and  friendly- relations  with  the  peoples  of  the  Far 
East. 
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Addenda- 

the:  world  alliance  for  promoting  inter¬ 
national  FRIENDSHIP  THROUGH  THE  CHURCHES. 
List  of  Delegates  to  the  International  Committee 
Meeting  at  The  Hague  Sept.  30,  1919. 


America: 

Rev.  Peter  Ainslie,  D.D.  537,  N.  Fulton  Avenue, 
Baltimore. 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Atkinson  (Executive  Secretary), 
70  Fifth  Avenue,  New-York. 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Atkinson. 

Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  D.D. 

Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.D.  156,  5th  Aveue, 
New-York. 

Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Brown. 

Dr.  Howard  R.  Gold,  894  Broadway,  New-York. 

Rev.  Frederick  Lynch,  D.D.  (Educational 
Secretary),  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New-York. 

Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland,  D.D.  105  E.  22nd 
Street)  New-York. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Morehead,  New-York. 

Dr.  George  Nasmyth,  World  Alliance,  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  New-York. 

Dr.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  105  East  22nd  Street, 
New-York. 

Britain: 

Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester  (President  of 
British  Council),  Farnham  Castle,  Surrey. 

Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Worcester  (Chairman 
of  British  Committee),  The  Deanery,  Wor¬ 
cester. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Willoughby  H.  Dickinson  (Hon. 
Secretary  British  Council),  London,  41,  Par- 
liamentstreet,  S.  W.  1. 

Mrs.  Creighton,  Hampton  Court  Palace,  Surrey. 

Dr.  Henry  T.  Hodgkin,  7  Old  Park  Ridings, 
Winchmore  Hill,  N.  21. 

Rev.  Alexander  Ramsay,  15  Cromwell  Place, 
Highgate,  N. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Rushbrooke,  M.  A.,  Hampstead  Gar¬ 
den  Suburb,  N.W.  4. 

Prof.  D.  S.  Cairns,  D.D.  (Substitute  for  Dr. 
Clifford)  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 
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France: 

Jules  Faivret,  221  Faubourg-  St.  Honore,  Paris. 
Pasteur  Louis  David  Parker  22  rue  Saussaye, 
Neuilly  sur  Seine. 

Germany: 

Direktor  D.  Spiecker  (President  of  German 
Council),  Berlin-Griinewald,  Hagenstrasse  11. 

Geh.  Konsistorialrat  Prof.  D.  Dr.  Deissmann, 
Berlin-Wilmersdorf,  Prinzregentenstr.  6. 

Pastor  Siegmund — Sehultze  (Secretary-Trea¬ 
surer  sof  German  Council),  Berlin  0.  17 
Fruchtstr.  64. 

Prof.  D.  Dr.  Richter,  Berlin-Steglitz,  Grill- 
parzerstr.  15. 

Dr.  Reinhold  Schairer,  Tubingen  (Wiirttem- 
berg),  temporarily  at  Kopenhagen  K.  (Den¬ 
mark),  Bredgade  45. 

Holland: 

Prof.  Dr.  Ph.  Kohnstainm,  University,  Am¬ 
sterdam. 

Mr.  Rene  van  Ouwenaller,.  Amsterdam. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Cramer,  J.  P.  Coenstraat  10,  The 
Hague.  (Chairman  of  Dutch  Committee.) 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Cramer,  The  Hague. 

Italy: 

Sig.  R.  Falchi  (substitute  for  Rev.  W.  Kernnie 
Landels),  Via  Giovanni  Somis  12,  Turin. 
Rev.  Ernesto  Giampiccoli,  107  Via  Nazionale, 
Rome. 

Dr.  D.  G.  Whittinghill,  via  Babuino  107,  Rome, 
Mrs.  Whittinghill. 

Bclgiusn: 

Rev.  Henry  Anet,  11  rue  de  Dublin,  Bruxelles. 
Rev.  P.  Rochedieu,  31  Avenue  .Louise,  Bruxelles. 

Denmark: 

Professor  Valdemar  Ammundsen,  Oesterbro- 
gade  75,  Copenhagen. 

Librarian  Holger  Larsen-  (Secretary  of  Danish 
C.ouncil)  Norrebrogade  16,  Copenhagen. 

Finland: 

Professor  Arthur  Hjelt,  D.D.  (Chairman  of 
Finnish  Committee),  Jungfrustigen  2,  Hel¬ 
singfors. 

Dean  Yrjo  Loimaranta,  B.D.  Mufeonkatu  5, 
Helsingfors. 

Rev.  S.  Sirenius. 
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Norway: 

Rev.  N.  B.  Thvedt,  Nils  Juelsg’aten  4,  Kris- 
tiania. 

Rev.  F.  Klaveness,  Peter  Jebsensgaten  9. 
Bergen. 

Sweden: 

Archbishop  Nathan  Sbderblom  (Archbishop  of 
Upsala)  (Chairman  of  Swedish  Council) 
Upsala. 

Senator  Gullberg,  Skovde. 

Mrs.  Gullberg,  Skovde. 

X)r.  Knut  B.  Westman  (Secretary  of  the 
Swedish  Council),  Sysslomansgaten  19. 
Upsala. 

Switzerland: 

Professor  Eugene  Choisy,  Ave  Galas  4,  Cham- 
pel,  Geneve. 

Dr.  Ed.  Quartier-la-Tente,  Conseiller  d’Etat 
(Vice  President  of  Swiss  Council),  Neu- 
chatel. 

Professor  B.  Behringer,  Basel. 

Pfarrer  0.  Herold  (President  of  the  Swiss 
Council)  Pfargasse  1,  Winterthur. 

Hungary: 

Prof.  Dr.  G.  Antal,  Reformed  Theological  Col¬ 
lege,  Papa,  Hungary. 

Mr.  Alexis  de  Boer. 

Rev.  John  Victor. 

Mr.  John  PeRnyi. 

Latvia  (Lettland):  Pastor  Irbe. 

Others  present  are: 

Great  Britain:  Rev.  G.  K.  A.  Bell  (Chaplain  to  His  Grace  the 


Switzerland: 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury). 

Miss  Ivy  A.  Marks  (Secretary  British  Council). 

Pfarrer  J.  Keller  (Secretary  Swiss  Council). 

Finland: 

Baroness  Wrede,  Helsingfors. 
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ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 


In  connection  with  the  organisation  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  for  the  work  of  the  ¥/orld  Alliance  I  have 
conferred  with  all  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  League  of  Catholics  for  Peace  (which  had  planned 
an  international  congress  at  Liege,  Belgium,  under  the 
presidency  of  Cardinal  Mereier,  for  August  10 — 11, 1914)  *) 
and  many  other  Roman  Catholics,  ecclesiastics  and  laymen, 
in  the  different  countries  of  Europe.  Among  those  with 
whom  I  have  conferred  are  Cardinal  Mereier  of  Malmes, 
M.  Paul  Jourdain  of  Bruxelles,  Belgium,  and  the  Abbe 
Tanquerez,  Prof.  Chenon,  and  Monseigneur  Batiffol  of 
Paris,  the  Baron  de  Montenach,  the  Abbe  H.  Savoy,  Rector 
G.  Gabriel  of  the  University  of  Fribourg,  M.  C.  Perrier, 
President  of  the  Council  of  State,  Fribourg,  and  about  40 
other  leading  Catholics  in  various  countries. 

All  the  leading  Catholics  with  whom  I  conferred  were 
unanimous  in  their  agreement  upon  the  following  recom¬ 
mendations: 

(1)  That  the  Roman  Catholic  movement,  in  order  to 
attain  its  greatest  effectiviness,  should  be  organized  as 
a  parallel  movement,  distinct  from  our  organisation  of 
the  Protestant  Churches,  but  with  the.  most  cordial  coope¬ 
ration  and  friendly  relations  between  the  leaders  of  the 
parallel  movements. 

(2)  That  the  International  League  of  Catholics  for  Peace 
would  have  to  be  reorganized  under  a  new  form  and  with 
a  new  name. 

•)  For  further  information  in  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholic  move¬ 
ment  for  International  Peace  before  the  war  see  the  brief  Biblio¬ 
graphy  at  the  end  of  this  report. 
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(3)  That  the  most  promising  method  of  procedure  mould 
be  to  work  through  the  Catholic  Committee  for  the  study 
of  international  problems  which  had  been  formed  at 
Fribourg,  Switzerland,  under,  the  chairmanship  of  Baron 
Georges  de  Montenaeh  (22,  rue  St.  Pierre,  Fribourg) 
during  the  war,  and  to  broaden  this  committee  into  a  strong 
international  organisation,  which  should  call  a  world 
conference  at  Fribourg  at  the  same  time  as  our  World 
Congress  of  Protestants  at  Geneva  in  1920,  and  which 
should  maintain  at  Fribourg  a  central  bureau  for  the 
organisation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religious  forces  in 
support  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  international  peace. 
The  objective  of  all  the  work  at  Fribourg  to  be  the  pre¬ 
paration  for  a  Papal  encyclical  on  international  peace 
similar  to  the  famous  encyclical  ’’Rerum  novarum”  which 
has  determined  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
on  economic  and  labor  questions  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

The  results  of  my  conferences  are  summarized  in  the 
following  report  drawn  up  after  my  final  meeting  with 
the  Catholic  Committee  at  Fribourg  on  August  4,  1919. 
The  .report  is  given  in  English  and  in. the  original  French. 


Report  of  work  dome  and  plans  for  the  Mur© 
at  Fribourg,  Switzerland, 

Fribourg,  August  25,  1919. 

Catholicism  and  the  League  off  Nations. 

A  group  of  CathoMcs  inhabiting  Switzerland,  being  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  conditions  under  which  peace  may  be 
re-established  and  maintained  in  the  future  throughout 
the  world,  agreed,  a  year  ago,  to  form  an  'international 
committee  for  religious  and  social  studies,  composed  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  French,  Belgian,  Italian,  English,  American 
and  Swiss  persons  in  order  to  study  together  international 
problems,  especially  those  .directly  affecting  religious  in- 
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terests,  and  to  promote  such  solutions  of  these  problems  as 
will  be  most  in  conformity  with  justice  and  liberty. 

With  this  object  the  committee  issued,  in  July  1918,  the 
following  note  and  presented  it  to  various  leading  notabili¬ 
ties  in  the  above  named  countries: 

Catholic  Committee  for  International  Studies. 

Sir , 

The  catastrophe  which  has  overwhelmed  the  world  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  four  years  has  its  origin  in  the  misconception 
of  the  principles  of  Christian  justice  in  all  that  should 
regulate  the  relationships  between  the  nations. 

It  is  therefore  more  urgent  than  ever  to  make  those 
principles  penetrate  into  the  mind  and  to  try  to  apply 
them  to  the  actual  events. 

The  movement  which,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  resulted  in  the  publication  of  the  encyclical  Bern  in 
n  o  v  a  r  u  m  contributed  powerfully  to  illuminate  opinion 
about  the  rules  of  justice  and  love  which  should  govern 
the  economic  organisation  of  nations. 

The  study  of  analogous  rules  which  should  govern  the 
relations  between  nations  may  also  be  highly  efficacious. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  Church,  through  its  Supreme 
Magistrate  and  its  teachers,  to  proclaim  the  substance  of 
such  rules.  She  has  not  failed  to  do  so  and  we,  her  sons, 
have  affectionately  submitted  ourselves  to  her  doctrine. 

We  wish  only  to  try  to  bring  that  doctrine  into  our  own 
lives,  to  make  it  better  known  and  to  seek,  so  far  as  our 
strength  allows,  the  solutions  which  its  application  to 
concrete  facts  might  bring  to  the  grave  problems  of  the 
present  hour. 

The  universality  of  the  present  conflict  and  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  the  questions  of  international  law  which  it  has 
opened  up,  compel  us  to  believe  that  this  problem  cannot 
be  solved  by  a  simple  liquidation  of  present  facts,  but  only 
by  a  re-establishment  of  justice  as  completely  as  the  imper¬ 
fection  of  every  human  work  will  permit.  , 
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To  declare  that  the  world  is  going  to  be  divided  up  by  ill- 
marked  lines  of  an  urgent  peace  and  that  after  that  is 
done  one  will  organise  an  equitable  League  of  Nations  for 
the  future,  is  a  contradiction  of  terms,  both  logical  and 
moral,  and  one  of  which  the  realisation  will  only  aggravate 
the  lack  of  equilibrium  and  the  political  instability  which 
have’  provoked  the  crisis  to  which  we  are  now  subjected. 

If  you  think  you  can  lend  us  your  aid  in  this  work  of 
study  and  labour  which  the  opportunity  imposes  upon  all 
of  us,  we  shall  be  much  honoured  by  your  adherence. 

The  new  ’’Catholic  Committee  for  International  Studies” 
was  able  to  obtain  quickly  the  following  adherents: 

France:  R.  P.  Courcoux,  Superintendent  of  the  Oratoire, 

Paris. 

M.  Ren6  Bazin,  of  the  Academie  francaise, 
Paris. 

M.  Imbart  de  la  Tour,  Academie  des  Sciences 
morales  et  politiques. 

M.  Georges  Goyau,  Author,  Paris. 

M.  G.  Gariel,  Professor  at  the  University,  Fri¬ 
bourg. 

R.  P.  Sertillanges,  O.P.  Paris. 

M.  M.  Chenon,  Professor,  Paris. 

M.  Victor  Giraud,  Secretary  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  Paris. 

M.  Duthoit,  Professor,  Lille. 

M.  Beslandes,  Professor,  Dijon. 

M.  le  chanoine  Beaupin,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  propaganda. 

M.  Laudet,  Editor  of  the  Revue  hebdomadaire, 
Paris. 

Denmark:  M.  Jorgensen. 

Serbia:  Mgr.  Ehrlich. 

Jugo-SIavia:  M.  le  Comte  VoinoA'itch. 

Belgium:  R.  P.  de  Munnynnck, Professor  at  the  Univer¬ 

sity  of  Fribourg. 

We  are  inviting  the  following  to  join  us: 
Mgr.  Deploige,  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Louvain. 

M.  Nothomb,  Author. 
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M.  de  Broqueville. 

M.  Strujle. 

Mgr.  Pettier. 

M..  Cyrille  von  Overbeck. 

M.  Carton  de  Wiart. 

America,  England,  Portugal: 

»  We  are  trying  to  find  correspondents  in  Por¬ 
tugal,  England  and  North  and  South  America. 

Italy:  Bom  Vercesi. 

R.  P.  Semeria,  Genoa. 

M.  Arcari,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Fri¬ 
bourg. 

Switzerland:  M.  Schneller,  Advocate  and  Deputy  at  Zurich. 

M.  H.  Seeholzer,  Advocate  and  Councillor  at 
Zurich. 

M.  H.  Perrier,  President  of  the  Council  of  State, 
Fribourg. 

M.  Maxime  Reymond,  Secretary  of  the  Swiss 
Catholic  Association. 

M.  Fabbe  Dr.  Besson,  Professor  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  Fribourg. 

M.  Andr6  de  Bavier,  Writer,  Saint-Maurice. 

Mgr.  de  Mathies,  Geneva. 

M.  Paul  Joye,  Professor  at  the  University,  Fri¬ 
bourg. 

Mgr.  N  unlist,  Cur6  de  Berne. 

M.  X.  Jobin,  National  Councillor,  Porrentruy. 

M.  von  Ernst,  Editor,  .Berne. 

M.  de  Montenach,  Conseiller  aux  Etats,  Fri¬ 
bourg. 

M.  Fabbe  H.  Savoy,  Professor  at  the  Seminary, 
Fribourg. 

Providence  has  willed  that  the  victory  of  the  Allies 
should  bring  about  a  peace  of  justice,  reparations,  the 
restoration  of  law  and  the  establishment  of  the  Nations 
Covenant  which  marks  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the 
realm  of  international  right. 

But  we  have  to  make  these  new  institutions  live,  aqd 
how  many  urgent  questions  are  there  not  still  to' be  solv- 


ed  in  the  light  of  these  principles  if  we  are  not  to  fall 
back  into  the  criminal  errors  of  the  past! 

This  work,  living  and  being  unceasingly  renewed,  will  . 
be  precisely  the  task  of  the  officials  of  the  League  of 
Nations  which  is  soon  to  be  established  at  Geneva. 

It  is  important  that  the  great  moral  forces,  such  as  those 
of  Catholicism,  st#m  Id  support  and  enlighten  actions  which 
will  be  difficult  to  realise  but  which  if  well-directed  will 
become  very  fruitful. 

The  Catholic  Comittee  for  International  Studies  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  organise  at  Fribourg  —  the  historic  international 
centre  of  social  development  and  Catholic  doctrine  *)  —  a 
permanent  international  Catholic  Secretariat  and  Bureau 
which  by  its  proximity  to  Geneva  will  be  admirably  situa¬ 
ted  for  seconding  and  promoting  the  actions  of  the  League 
of  Nations  in  the  Catholic  circles  of  different  countries. 

There  should  be  admitted  to  this  new  Catholic  organisa¬ 
tion  in  the  first  instance  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
which  are  parties  to  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  or 
which  join  the  League  within  the  two  months  after  ratifi¬ 
cation,  and,  later  on,  those  of  other  lands  whenever  such 
countries  are  admitted  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

And  in  order  to  nourish  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  life  of 
this  new  creation,  the  Catholic  Committee  for  international 
Studies  proposes  to  bring  together  in  August  1920  at  Fri¬ 
bourg  a  conference  of  its  principal  adherents  (about  sixty 
persons). 

The  invitation  might  be  sent  out  under  the  following 
heading:  ’’Catholicism  and  the  League  of  Nations”;  ’Tnter- 


•)  The  part  played  thirty  years  ago  by  the  Union  of  Fribourg 
during  the  period  that  preceded  the  publication  of .  the  encyclical 
Roruin  Novarum  is  well  known.  Also  in  1912  a  meeting  took  place 
at  the  University  of  Fribourg  on  the  initiative  of  M.  Vanderpol  with 
a  view  to  create  a  Union  for  the  Study  of  the  Christian  law  of  nations 
in  connection  with  the  foundation  of  a  chair  at  the  University  of 
Louvain  for  instruction  in  this  subject  brought  about  hv  the  efforts 
ol  Monseigneur  Mcreier,  the  future  Cardinal. 
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national  Conference  to  aid  in  restoring  the  Christian  law 
of  nations  through  the  League  of  Nations”. 

The  Conference  will  last  for  three  days. 

PROVISIONAL  PROGRAMME. 

The  persons  named  below  are  those  whom  we  propose 
to  ask  to  give  a  report  or  an  address. 

First  Bay.  Study  of  past  history.- 


First  Session. 

(Report  and  discussion.) 

History  of  the  movement  in  favour  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Christian  law  of  na¬ 
tions  in  the  modern  world  before  the 

war. 

M.  Chenon,  Professor  of  the  Faculty  of 
Law,  Paris,  might  be  asked  to  make 
this  report. 

Second  Session.  Pacifist  attempt  during  the  war  and  the 


Third  Session. 

Christian  law  of  nations. 

R.  P.  de  Munnynnck,  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Fribourg. 

Papal  and  Episcopal  documents  published 
in  the  course  of  the  war  within  the 
domain  of  the  Christian  law  of  nations. 
M.  l’abbe  H.  Savoy,  Professor,  Fribourg. 

In  the  evening .  Informal  meeting. 

MM.  Perrier,  Nothomb,  Arcari. 


Second  Day. 

Study  of  present  day  questions. 

First  Session. 

Christian  law  of  nations  in  thfe  recent 
peace  treaties.  Restitutions,  Reparations 
and  new  boundaries  of  States. 

M.  Duthoit,  Professor  of  Lille. 

Second  Session.  The  League  of  Nations  and  the  Christian 
law  of  nations. 

Mgr.  Deploige  or  M.  Deslandes  or  R.  P. 
de  la  Briere. 
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Third  Session. 

In  the  evening. 

Third  Day. 
First  Session. 

Second  Session. 

Third  Session. 

In  the  evening. 


New  international  Labour  legislation  and 
the  Christian  law  of  nations. 

M.  G.  Gariel,  Professor  at  the  University 
of  Fribourg.  _ 

Dinner. 

Speaker,  Don  Versesi  (a  Pole). 

Study  of  Problems  of  To-morrow. 

Organisation  of  an  international  Catholic 

Bureau  and  permanent  Secretariat.  Poli¬ 
tical  organisation  —  Management  — 
and  Financial  arrangements. 

M.  le  Baron  de  Montenach. 

Work  of  the  Bureau  and  Secretariat. 
Relations  with  the  League  of  Nations, 
with  other  international  bureaux  asso¬ 
ciated  with  other  religious  communions 
and  with  the  Catholic  hierachy. 

Problems  to  be  studied. 

M.  FAbbe  M.  Besson,  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Fribourg. 

Propaganda  —  in  support  of  the  Bureau 
and  Secretariat  and  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

M.  J.  Zeiller,. Professor  at  the  University 
of  Fribourg. 

M.  Pierre  Nothomb. 

M.  le  ehanoine  Beaupin. 

Public  meeting. 

His  Excellency  Cardinal  Mercier. 
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ORIGINAL  REPORT  IN  FRENCH. 

Catholicism©  et:  Socicte  des  Nations. 

Fribourg,  le  25  Aou-t  1919. 

Un  groupe  de  catholiques  habitant  la  Suisse,  justemcnt 
preoccupes  des  conditions  auxquelles  la  paix  pourrait  se 
retablir  et  se  maintenir  desormais  dans  le  monde,  con- 
venaient,  11  y  a  un  an  deja,  de  former  une  societe  Inter¬ 
nationale  d’etudes  religieuses  et  sociales  reunissant  un  cer¬ 
tain  nombre  de  personnalites  franqaises,  beiges,  italiennes, 
anglaises,  americaines  et  suisses,  en  vue  d’etudier  en  com- 
nmn  les  problemes  internationaux,  specialement  ceux  tou- 
cliant  plus  directement  aux  interets  religieux,  et  de  pro- 
mouvoir  les  solutions  les  plus  conformes  a  la  justice  et  a 
la  liberte. 

A  cet  effet  ils  redigerent,  des  le  rnois  de  Juillet  1918  3a 
note  suivante  qui  fut  presentee  a  diverses  notabilites  mar- 
quantes  des  pays  enumdres  plus  haut: 

Comite  eatliolique  d’etudes  Internationales. 

Fribourg,  Juillet  1918. 

Monsieur, 

„La  catastrophe  qui  s’est  abattue  sur  le  monde  depuis 
quatre  ans  a  sa  cause  profonde  dans  la  meconnaissance  des 
principes  du  droit  chretien  en  tant  qu’il  doit  regir  les  rap¬ 
ports  entre  les  nations. , 

II  est  done  plus  urgent  que  jamais  de  faire  penetrer  ces 
principes  dans  les  esprits  et  d’essayer  d’en  degager  1’appli- 
cation  aux  evenements  actuals. 

Le  mouvement  qui  a  abouti,  il  y  a  plus  d’un  quart  de 
siecle,  a  la  publication  de  Fencyclique  Rerum  n  o  v  a- 
r  u  m,  a  puissamment  contribue  a  eclairer  Fopinion  sur  les 
regies  de  justice  et  de  charite  qui  doivent  presider  a  1’orga- 
nisation  economique  des  peuples. 
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L’etude  des  regies  analogues  qui  doivent  presider  aux 
rapports  entre  nations  pent  etre  elle  aussi  d’une  grande 
efficacite. 

I!  appartient  ^  1’Eglise,  par  sen  Magistere  supreme  et 
celui  de  ses  docteurs  d’en  proelamer  la  substance.  Elle  n’a 
pas  manque  de  le  faire,  et  nous  sommes  les  fils  affectueuse- 
ment  soumis  de  sa  doctrine. 

Nous  voudrions  seulement  essayer  de  nous  penetrer  de 
celle-ci,  de  la  faire  mieux  connaitre,  et  de  rechercber,  dans 
la  mesure  de  nos  forces,  quelles  solutions  son  application 
aux  faits  concrets  apporterait  aux  graves  problemes  de 
l’heure  presente. 

L’universaLite  du  conflit  actuel  et  la  multiplicite  des 
questions  de  droit  international  qu’il  a  ouvertes,  nous  per- 
met  en  effet  de  penser  qu’il  ne  saurait  se  deuouer  par  une 
simple  liquidation  de  fait,  mais  par  line  restauration  du 
droit  aussi  complete  que  pent  le  permettre  1’imperfection 
de  toute  oeuvre  humaine. 

Declarer  que  le  monde  va  etre  partage  d’apr&s  la  cote 
mal  taillee  d’une  paix  urgente  et  qu’ensuite  on  organisera 
tine  societe  des  nations  equitable  pour  1’avenir  eonstitue 
une  contradiction  logique  et  morale  dont  la  realisation  ne 
ferait,  croyons-nons,  qu’aggraver  le  desequilibre  et  1’insta- 
bilite  politique  qui  ont  provoque  la  crise  que  nous  snbissous. 

Si  vous  croyez  pouvoir  nous  prefer  votre  concours  dans 
1’oeuvre  d’etude  et  de  travail  dont  I’opportunite  s’impose 
a  tons,  nous  serons  tres  honores  de  recevoir  votre  adhesion”. 

Le  nouveau  ’’Comite  catliolique  d’etudes  internationales” 
put  rapidement  recneillir  les  adhesions  suiv antes: 

France:  R.  P.  Courcdux,  Sup.  general  de  FOratoire, 

Paris. 

M.  Rene  Bazin,  de  l’Acaddmie  francaise,  Paris. 

M.  Imbart  tie  la  Tour,  Academie  des  Sciences 
mor,  et  polit. 

M.  Georges  Goyau,  ecrivain,  Paris. 

M.  G.  Gariel,  professeur  a  l’Universite,  Fri¬ 
bourg. 

M.  R.  P.  Sertillauges,  0.  P.  Paris. 
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M.  Chenon,  professeur,  Paris. 

M.  Victor  Giraud,  secret,  de  la  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  Paris. 

M.  Duthoit,  professeur,  Lille.. 

M.  Deslandes,  professeur,  Dijon. 

M.  le  chanoine  Beaupin,  directeur  du  Bureau 
de  propagande  a  F6tranger,  Paris. 

M.  Xaudet,  redacteur  de  la  Revue  hebdoma- 
daire,  Paris. 

Benem&rk:  M.  Jorgensen. 

SerMe:  Mgr.  Ehrlich. 

YmsgO“Slavie:  M.  le  Comte  Voinoviteh. 

Belgique?  R.  P.  de  Munnynnck,  professeur  &  FUniversite 

de  Fribourg. 

Nous  demandons  !es  adhesions  suivantes: 

Mgr.  Deploige,  prof,  k  FUniversite  de  Louvain. 
M.  Nothomb,  ecrivain. 

M.  de  Brcqueville. 

M.  Strujle. 

Mgr.  Pottier. 

M.  Cyrille  von  Overbeck. 

M.  Carton  de  Wiart. 

Amerique,  Angleterre,  Portugal. 

Nous  cherchons  des  correspondants  en  Portugal,  en 
Angleterre  et  dans  les  deux  Ameriques. 

Xfali©:  Dom  Vereesi. 

R.  P.  Semeria,  Genes. 

M.  Arcari,  prof,  a  FUniversite  de  Fribourg. 
Suisse:  M.  Schneller,  avocat  et  depute  a  Zurich. 

M.  H.  Seeholzer,  avocat  et  Conseiller  com. 
Zurich. 

M.  H.  Perrier,  President  du  Conseil  d’Etat, 
Fribourg. 

M.  Maxime  Reymond,  secretaire  de  FAssoci- 
ation  catholique  suiSse. 

M.  l’abbe  Dr.  Besson,  professeur  a  FUniver¬ 
site,  Fribourg. 

M.  Andre  de  Bavier,  publieiste,  Saint-Maurice. 
Mgr,  de  Mathies,  Geneve. 

M.  Paul  Joye,  professeur  a  FUniversite,  Fri¬ 
bourg. 

Mgr.  Niinlist,  cure  de  Berne. 

M.  X.  Jobin,  Conseiller  national,  Porrentruy. 
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M.  Von  Ernst,  redacteur,  Berne. 

M.  de  Montenach,  Conseiller  aux  Elats,  Fri¬ 
bourg1. 

M.  Tabb6  H.  Savoy,  prof,  au  Seminaire,  Fri¬ 
bourg. 

La  Providence  a  voulii  que  la  victoire  des  Allies  put 
amener  une  paix  de  justice,  de  reparations,  de  restauration 
(hi  droit  et  I’etablissement  de  ce  Pacte  de  la  Societe  des 
Nations  qui  marque  Paurore  d’une  ere  nouvelle  dans  le 
domaine  du  droit  international. 

Mais  il  s’agit  de  faire  vivre  ce  monde  et  ces  institutions 
nouvelles,  et  combien  de  questions  urgentes  restent  a  re- 
soudre  a  la  lurniere  des  principes,  si  on  ne  vent  retomber 
daiis  les  criminelles  erreurs  du  passe. 

Ce  travail  vivant  et  incessamment  renouvele  sera  precise- 
inent  1’oeuvre  des  organ es  officiels  de  la  Societe  des  Nations 
qui  vont  procliainement  se  creer  a  Geneve. 

II  importe  que  les  grandes  forces  morales,  coniine  celle 
du  catliolicisme,  appuient  et  edairent  cette  action  difficile 
a  realdser  et  qui  pourra,  si  elle  est  menee  a  bien,  devenir 
si  feconde. 

Le  Comite  catholique  d’etudes  internationales  est  pret  a 
organiser  a  Fribourg  —  centre  international  historique  au 
point  de  vue  du  developpement  social  de  la  doctrine  catho¬ 
lique  —  *)  un  Secretariat  et  un  Bureau  catholique  inter¬ 
national  permanent,  qui,  a  proximate  de  Geneve,  seraient 
admirableme’nt  places  pour  seconder  et  promouvoir  dans 
les  milieux  catholiques  des  divers  pays  Taction  de  la  Societe 
des  Nations. 

Seraient  d’abord  admis  dans  la  nouvelle  organisation 

*)  On  sait  que  lc  role  join*,  il  y  a  quelque  trente  ans,  par  l’Uniou 
lie  Fribourg  dans  la  p£riode  qui  a  precede  la  publication  de  l'Ency- 
cliquc  ’’Rerum  Novorum”.  On  sait  aussi  qu’en  1912  eut  lieu  a  l’Uni- 
vorsito  de  Fribourg  uue  reunion  tenue  sur  l’initiative  de  M.  Yander- 
pol,  on  vue  de  la  creation  d’une  Union  pour  l’etude  du  droit  des  gens 
cliretien  on  correlation  avec  la  Tondation  a  Louvain  par  les  soins  de 
Mgr.  Moroier,  le  futur  cardinal,  d’une  chnire  uuiversitaire  consaeree 
A  un  cnseiguemeut  du  menie  ordre. 
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catholique  les  ressortissants  des  pays  qui  sont  parties  au 
Facte  des  Nations,  et  plus  tard  eveniuellemerd  ceux  des 
autves  a  partir  du  moment  oil  ces  pays  seront  admis 

dans  la  Societ#  des  Nations. 

Afin  d’alirfienter  le  plus  rapidement  possible  la  vie  de 
la  creation  nouvelle,  le  Comite  catholique  d’etudes  inter- 
nationales  se  propose  de  reunir  pour  aout  1920  a  Fribourg 
line  conference  de  ses  principaux  adherents  (une  soixan- 
taine  de  personnes  environ). 

L’appel  po urr ait  etre  lance  sous  la  forme  suivante: 

Catholicism©  et  Soclete  des  Nations. 

(Conference  international©  pour  aider  a  la  restauration 
du  droit  des  gens  ehretien  par  la  Soclete  des  Nations.) 

Le  conference  durerait  trois  jours. 

PROGRAMME  PROVISOXRE. 

Les  personnalites  indiquees  ci-dessous  sont  celles  aux- 
quelles  nous  proposons  de  demander  un  rapport  ou  un 
discours: 

Premier©  jour  nee: 

Premiere ■  stance: 


Deuxieme  seance: 


Troisieme  seance: 


Journde  d'etudes  historiques  retrospec¬ 
tives . 

(Rapport  et  discussion.) 

Historique  du  mouvement  en  faveur  de 
le  restauration  du  droit  des  gens 
ehretien  dans  le  monde  moderne 
avant  la  guerre. 

Le  rapport  pourrait  etre  demand#  a  M. 
Chenon,  prof,  a  la  faculte  de  droit  de 
Paris. 

Les  tentatives  pacifistes  au  cours  de  la 
guerre  et  le  droit  des  gens  ehretien. 

R.  P.  de  Munnynnck,  prof,  a  l’Univer- 
site,  Fribourg. 

Les  documents  pontifical! x  et  episco- 
paux  publies  au  cours  de  la  guerre 
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Le  soir: 

Deoxieme  jour  nee: 
Premiere  stance: 

Deuxieme  stance: 

Troisieme  stance: 

Le  soir: 

Troisieme  jouraee: 
Premitre  stance: 

Deuxieme  stance: 


dans  le  domaine  du  droit  des  gens 
cliretien. 

M.  i’abbe  H.  Savoy,  prof.  Fribourg. 

Reunion  familiere.  MM.  Perrier,  Not- 
bomb,  Arcari. 

Journte  d'ttudes  actuelles. 

Le  droit  des  gens  cliretien  dans  les  re- 
cents  traites  de  paix.  Les  restitu¬ 
tions,  les  reparations,  les  limites  non- 
voiles  des  Stats. 

Le  Societe  des  Nations  et  le  droit  des 
gens  cliretien. 

Mgr.  Deploige,  ou  M.  Desiandes,  on 
R.  P.  de  la  Briere. 

La  nouvelle  legislation  internationale 
du  travail  et  le  droit  des  gens  chre- 
tien. 

M.  G.  Gariel,  prof,  a  l’Universite,  Fri¬ 
bourg. 

Diner  en  commun.  Orateura:  Dom  Ver- 
cesi,  un  Polonais. 

Etude  des  prohlemes  de  domain. 

L’organisation  du  Bureau  catholique 
international  et  de  son  Secretariat 
permanent.  Organisation  politique,  — 
administration,  —  org.  financiers. 

M.  le  Baron  de  Montenach. 

L’ action  du  Bureau  et  du  Secretariat. 
Les  rapports  avee  la  Societe  des  Na¬ 
tions,  —  avec  les  autres  Bureaux  in- 
ternationaux  se  rattacliant  a  d’autres 
confessions  religieuses,  —  avec  la 
hierarehie  catholique.  —  Les  proble- 
mes  k  mettre  a  l’etude. 
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Troisieme 


Le  soir: ' 


M.  Fabbe  M.  Besson,  prof,  a  FUniver- 
site,  Fribourg. 

stance:  La  propagan de  en  favour  du  Bureau  et 
du  Secretariat,  —  en  faveur  de  la 
societe  des  Nations. 

M.  J.  Zeilier,  prof,  k  FUniversite,  Fri¬ 
bourg  . 

M.  Pierre  Nothomb. 

M.  le  ckanoine  Beaupin. 

Conference  publique.  S.  Em.  le  Cardinal 
Mercier; 
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A  LETTER 


New  York 
Nov.  29,  1919 

Dear  Senator  Poindexter : 

The  information  which  has  come  to  you  as  to 
my  views  and  attitude  concerning  the  League 
of  Nations  Covenant  is  quite  correct. 

I  am,  of  course,  cordially  in  favor  of  any 
wise  and  fitting  pact  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  world.  I  am  in  favor  of  America  taking 
her  full  share  in  the  burden  of  that  responsi¬ 
bility  which  rightfully  goes  with  power. 

I  am  in  favor  of  dealing  with  those  nations 
by  whose  side  we  fought  in  the  war,  not 
merely  according  to  the  measure  of  our  duty, 
but  according  to  the  measure  of  our  good¬ 
will  and  of  our  grateful  appreciation  of  their 
heroism  and  their  sacrifices  in  the  struggle 
to  save  the  world  from  Prussianism. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  proposed  defence 
treaty  with  our  sister-republic  and  ancient 
ally,  France  (excepting  the  provision  which 
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makes  its  duration  subject  to  the  judgment 
of  the  League  of  Nations). 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  most  cordial  under¬ 
standing  and  co-operation  with  Great  Britain. 
Indeed,  I  believe  that  no  other  single  element 
is  so  vital  to  the  peace,  safety  and  freedom 
of  the  world  as  close,  harmonious  and  mutually 
trustful  relationship  between  America  and  that 
great  democratic  Empire. 

I  am  in  favor  of  doing  everything  incumbent 
upon  us  to  make  secure  and  to  perpetuate 
that  which  we  and  the  Allied  nations  fought  for. 

But  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  League 
of  Nations  Covenant  as  originally  submitted 
to  the  Senate.  Indeed,  I  disbelieve  in  the 
whole  conception  on  which  it  rests.  I  have 
but  scant  faith  in  the  practical  usefulness 
and  potency  of  what  a  French  writer  has 
termed  “a  chimerical  edifice  conceived  in 
disdain  of  history  and  reality  and  human 
nature.” 
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America  loves  peace.  The  ideal  of  a  union 
to  bring  about  the  reign  of  righteousness  among 
the  nations,  appeals  strongly  to  popular  senti¬ 
ment.  The  American  people  were  and  are 
more  than  willing  to  take  their  part  in  achiev¬ 
ing  that  high  task.  When  the  Covenant  was 
first  presented  to  the  people  here  and  before 
its  obligations,  commitments  and  effect  were 
fully  understood  by  them,  there  was  a  decided 
and  very  natural  popular  current  in  favor  of 
its  prompt  ratification. 

Those  Senators,  Republicans  and  Demo¬ 
crats,  who,  like  you,  stood  out  at  that  time 
against  the  current  and  took  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  ungrateful  and  wearing  task  of 
pitting  sober  truth  against  glittering  rhetoric 
and  sentimental  impulse,  of  analyzing,  ex¬ 
plaining  and  exhorting,  have  rendered  a 
patriotic  service,  the  value  and  meaning  of 
which  will,  I  am  convinced,  be  recognized  and 
appreciated  more  and  more  as  time  goes  by. 
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So  far  from  playing  politics,  they  staked 
their  political  future  upon  their  convictions. 
Great  pressure  and  powerful  influence  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  cause  them  to 
modify  their  attitude.  They  were  exposed 
to  vituperation,  misinterpretation  of  their 
motives,  and  to  the  taunt  of  Pro-Germanism. 
As  against  the  potent  instrumentalities  avail¬ 
able  to  the  other  side  in  order  to  reach  and 
form  public  opinion  and  against  amply  sus¬ 
tained  propaganda,  they  found  themselves 
without  organized  support. 

But  they  stood  their  ground;  and  now  a 
majority  of  their  colleagues,  and  also,  I  feel 
sure,  of  the  people,  have  come  to  insist  with 
them  upon  an  “irreducible  minimum”  of 
reservations  before  the  Peace  Treaty  is  rati¬ 
fied  by  this  country. 

America,  in  the  late  war,  fought  for  peace, 


honor,  safety,  liberty  and  right. 


Nothing  that  we  fought  for  makes  it  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  us  to  act  henceforth  as  police¬ 
men  for  Europe  and  Asia. 

Nothing  that  we  fought  for  makes  it  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  us  to  entangle  ourselves  in  the 
age-long  racial  squabbles  and  intrigues  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  or  to  become  the  guardians 
and  guarantors  of  an  arbitrarily  and  arti¬ 
ficially  remodelled  world,  put  together  in 
disregard,  more  or  less,  of  the  evolution  of 
centuries  and  of  the  proven  qualities  and 
characteristics  of  races,  according  to  the  per¬ 
ceptions,  predilections  and  compromises  of  a 
few  men  assembled  in  secret  conclave,  far 
removed  from  the  informing  and  vitalizing 
currents  of  public  opinion. 

Nothing  that  we  fought  for  makes  it  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  us  to  relinquish  our  fundamental 
national  policies  and  traditions,  and  to  trans¬ 
form  the  American  eagle  into  an  international 
nondescript. 
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We  helped  mightily  to  win  the  war.  Alone 
among  the  victors,  we  have  asked  for  none  of 
the  spoils  (though,  it  seems  to  me,  at  least  we 
might  well  and  justly  have  claimed  a  share 
in  the  distribution  of  those  islands  in  the 
Pacific  formerly  owned  by  Germany,  which 
are  of  strategic  importance  to  America).  We 
are  not  called  upon  to  set  America’s  signature 
to  an  instrument  that  would  leave  us  poorer 
in  those  intangible  national  assets  which  we 
have  jealously  guarded  heretofore  and  which 
we  rightly  prise. 

America,  the  young  giant  of  the  free  and 
unconventional  West,  cannot  be  put  into  a 
garment  cut  according  to  the  manner  and 
habits  of  old-time  European  diplomacy.  She 
is  not  at  her  best  when  sitting  around  green 
tables  in  European  chancelleries.  She  is  not 
fitted  by  tradition,  training,  governmental 
methods,  interest  or  inclination  to  take  a 


continuous  and  responsible  part  in  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  intricacies  of  European  affairs. 

She  will  do  far  more  and  far  better  work 
for  the  world  if  she  is  left  free  to  do  it  in  her 
own  way  than  if  she  is  confined  and  constrained 
by  the  rigid  formulae  and  provisions  of  an 
instrument  such  as  the  one  framed  at  Versailles. 

We  shall  be  expected  by  our  associates  in 
the  League  to  do  things,  some  of  which  we 
know  beforehand  we  shall  not  be  able  to  do 
adequately  or  shall  not  see  our  way  to  do  at 
all  unless  they  are  supported  by  public  opinion 
in  this  country. 

We  shall  be  expected  to  take  or  participate 
in  decisions  and  actions  which,  in  many  cases, 
will  be  likely  to  find  repercussions  in  our 
domestic  politics  with  consequences  easily  to 
be  foreseen.  Whether  our  representatives  on 
the  Council  of  the  League  would  always  be 
selected  according  to  fitness  and  experience, 
or  whether  at  times  their  qualification  would 
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be  mainly  that  of  being  “deserving”  party- 
men,  is  at  least  open  to  question. 

I  fear  that  our  partieipation  in  the  League, 
with  its  inelasticity  and  cumbersome  machinery, 
its  infinite  complexity  and  all-embracing  scops, 
instead  of  being  a  breeder  of  peace  and  good¬ 
will,  would  be  apt  rather  to  be  a  breeder  of 
misunderstandings,  irritation  and  ill-feeling,  as 
far  as  America  is  concerned. 

Already,  in  our  recent  excursion  into  the 
field  of  European  politics,  we  have  managed 
in  one  short  year  to  convert  friendship  and 
trust  toward  us  into  misunderstanding,  dis¬ 
appointment  and  irritation,  in  the  case  of 
too  many  of  those  nations  with  whom  we 
were  associated  in  the  war. 

I  have  been  at  pains  to  read  through  the 
Peace  Treaty,  including  the  Covenant,  from 
beginning  to  end.  I  laid  it  away  sore  at  heart 
and  sickened. 
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It  falls  grievously,  most  grievously  short  of 
realizing  the  high  hopes  of  the  world  for  a 
peace  worthy  of  the  spirit  and  aspirations 
which  animated  the  Allies  and  America  during 
the  war  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice. 

We  are  told  by  its  defenders  that  the 
Covenant  is  admittedly  far  from  perfect  and 
that  the  Treaty  of  Peace  itself  is  faulty  and 
open  to  serious  objection  in  certain  respects, 
but  that  these  shortcomings  can  and  will  be 
corrected  and  improved  when  the  League  comes 
into  operation.  What  reason  is  there  to  put 
faith  in  that  promise — being  given  the  fact 
that  no  important  change  can  be  made  with¬ 
out  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Council  of 
the  League?  In  what  instance  in  the  record 
of  European  diplomacy  was  there  ever 
unanimity  when  selfish  interests  were  at  stake, 
except  unanimity  purchased  by  equally  selfish 
compromises  and  bargainings?  Does  the 
present  state  of  Europe  under  the  dispensation, 
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for  the  past  twelve  months,  of  the  Supreme 
Council  composed  of  the  leading  nations,  in¬ 
cluding  America,  encourage  faith  in  the  effec¬ 
tive  and  beneficent  workings  of  international 
unanimity? 

I  had  hoped  (and  some  of  those  more  com¬ 
petent  than  I  in  international  affairs  shared 
that  hope)  that  in  place  of  creating  a  wholly 
novel  and  untried  machinery  of  vast  com¬ 
plexity,  the  United  States,  England,  France 
and  Italy  would  make  a  short,  simple,  solemn 
declaration  to  the  world  to  the  effect  that  the 
high  and  beneficent  things  we  fought  for,  we 
mean  to  preserve  and  protect  and  that  any 
one  who  assails  them  will  find  these  great 
European  powers  and  America  again  arrayed 
for  the  defence  of  liberty,  peace  and  right. 

Such  a  declaration  would  have  meant  neither 
an  alliance  with  or  against  anybody,  nor  a 
threat  toward  any  other  nation.  Such  a 
declaration,  together  with  the  utilization , 
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strengthening  and  development  of  the  existing 
machinery  of  The  Hague  Conferences  and 
Tribunal,  would,  I  believe,  accomplish  all  that 
we  are  called  upon  to  do  in  this  respect,  and 
accomplish  it  more  effectively  than  an  iron¬ 
clad  document. 

America  wants  peace,  not  only  actually  but 
also  formally,  with  her  late  enemies.  We 
should — and  but  for  the  League  Covenant 
complication  would — have  had  it  long  ago.  If, 
contrary  to  expectation,  developments  were  to 
make  it  necessary  for  America  to  act  upon 
her  own  initiative,  she  could  have  peace  for 
the  asking  and  without  jeopardising  any  advan¬ 
tage  that  may  accrue  to  us  under  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  because  the  Central  Powers  need  peace 
far  more  urgently  than  we  do.  There  would 
be  no  “hat  in  hand”  business  about  it  on  our 
part,  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  nor  would 
such  a  step  involve  a  modification  of  the  peace 
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conditions  as  fixed  between  the  Allied  Powers 
and  Germany.  Nor  would  it  mean  a  forsaking 
by  us  of  the  Allied  nations,  especially  if  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  ratification  of  the  defence 
treaty  with  France,  which,  I  strongly  feel, 
ought  to  be  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be 
ratified  (with  the  single  modification  afore¬ 
mentioned)  as  soon  as  the  President  elects  to 
submit  it  to  the  Senate. 

However,  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected  that  Ike 
necessity  for  our  concluding  a  separate  peace  with 
Germany  will  not  be  permitted  to  arise .  Unless  pre¬ 
vented  by  unyielding  obstinacy  and  pride  of  opinion 
in  high  places,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  Versailles 
Peace  Treaty,  including  the  Covenant,  will  be  ratified  in 
the  course  oj  the  next  session  of  Congress,  subject  to  the 
irreducible  minimum  of  reservations .  Being  given  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  and  the  world  situation 
which,  unfortunately  and  unnecessarily,  has  been 
created,  ratification  with  such  reservations  would  appear 
to  me,  however  reluctantly,  the  course  that  is  called 
for  and  that  should  be  adopted. 

Whether  or  not  that  course  be  approved  by 
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the  necessary  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Senate, 
I  am  quite  certain  that  the  Senate’s  attitude 
in  respect  of  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant 
does  not  signify  any  lack  of  good-wili  or  gratitude 
toward  the  Allied  nations,  or  a  callous  disregard 
of  our  duty  toward  a  world  in  sore  distress.  I  am 
convinced;  on  the  contrary,  that  our  allied  friends 
may  rest  assured  that  the  more  we  are  left  free 
to  do  things  in  our  own  way,  the  more  willingly, 
generously  and  effectively  we  shall  do  them. 

And  the  very  first  thing  we  ought  to  do  as 
an  expression  of  our  true  sentiment  and  in 
fulfillment  of  our  plain  duty,  is  to  make  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Allied  nations  and,  next  to  them  to 
the  Central  Powers  and  the  newly  created 
nations,  those  credits  which  are  required  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  urgently,  indeed  vitally, 
needed  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  and  to 
start  resuming  normal  economic  life. 

Twelve  months  after  the  end  of  the  war,  a 
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very  large  portion  of  Europe  is  still  in  the 
throes  of  utter  confusion,  drifting  in  helpless 
and  aimless  turmoil.  The  responsibility  for 
this  deplorable  situation  rests  in  no  way  with 
the  American  Senate.  It  lies  primarily  at  the 
door  of  those  accountable  for  the  faultiness  of 
the  Peace  Treaty,  and  particularly  for  not 
having  foreseen,  or  at  least  not  having  devised 
measures  to  meet  the  economic  and  financial 
developments  which  were  bound,  inevitably,  to 
arise  in  the  first  stage  of  the  post-bellum  period 
during  the  carrying  out  of  the  termsof  the  Treaty. 

It  has  now  been  demonstrated  unmistakably 
and  quite  irrespective  of  the  Treaty  situation 
that  private  enterprise  in  America  cannot  by 
itself  accomplish  the  task  of  providing  the 
means  for  Europe’s  immediate  necessities,  or, 
at  any  rate,  that  it  cannot  accomplish  that  task 
as  quickly  as  needed — for  various  reasons, 
among  the  principal  ones  of  which  is  the  fact 
that  crude  and  shortsighted  taxation  has 
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destroyed  the  American  investment  market  for 
the  time  being.  In  view  of  this  circumstance  it 
has  become  the  function  of  our  Government  to 
take  the  lead  and  to  act  promptly  and  effectively, 
not,  be  it  understood,  in  the  way  of  relieving 
banks,  exporters,  etc.,  of  their  due  share  of 
exertion  and  burden,  but  in  the  way  of  facilitat¬ 
ing,  supporting  and  supplementing  such  efforts. 

If  we  do  not  provide  these  credits  and  pro¬ 
vide  them  promptly,  we  shall  in  the  end  lose 
far  more  through  the  impairment  of  trade  and 
trade  opportunities  than  if  the  larger  portion 
of  those  credits  were  to  prove  a  loss  (which  will 
by  no  means  be  the  case).  In  addition,  we 
shall  lose  international  good-will,  which  is  a 
business  asset  not  to  be  underestimated.  The 
total  sum  required  to  meet  the  need  of  the 
whole  of  Europe  now  and  for  the  next  twelve 
months  is  no  more  than  our  expenditures 
would  have  been  for  thirty  days  if  the  war 
had  lasted  but  one  month  longer. 
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But  the  call  for  action  on  our  part  goes  far 
beyond  the  mere  advantage  of  sustaining  or 
fostering  American  export  trade.  Unless  we 
come  to  the  rescue  and  do  it  quickly,  we  are 
facing  the  prospect  of  cruel  suffering  among 
many  of  the  nations  of  Europe  during  the 
coming  winter,  with  the  possibility,  by  no 
means  remote,  of  revolutionary  uprisings  born 
of  hunger  and  hopelessness. 

How  far  and  how  deep  such  uprisings  would 
go  when  once  started  on  their  course,  and  how 
and  where  their  effects  would  make  themselves 
felt,  no  one  can  foretell.  The  sure  and  simple 
preventive  is  to  enable  the  European  nations 
to  put  their  people  to  work  and  to  nourish 
them.  No  one  but  America  is  in  a  position  to 
accomplish  this.  By  co-operation  between  the 
Government  and  private  capital,  we  can  do  it 
with  ease  and  without  imposing  upon  ourselves 
any  sacrifice.  If  we  fail  to  do  it  we  shall  not 
only  fail  in  what  seems  to  me  our  manifest 
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duty  from  the  ethical  point  of  view,  but  also 
in  prudence  and  foresight  concerning  our  own 
affairs. 


Europe  needs  America’s  financial  arcs  at  this 
juncture  a  good  deal  more  than  it  needs 
America’s  participation  in  the  League  of 
Nations.  Self-interest  as  well  as  humanity  and 
a  due  regard  for  our  moral  standing  in  the 
world  require  that  we  should  give  that  aid 
without  further  delay.  We  have  tarried  far 
too  long  as  it  is. 

The  allegation  that  American  private  capital 
would  have  taken  care  of  the  financial  require¬ 
ments  of  Europe  if  the  Peace  Treaty  had  been 
ratified  and  that  ail  this  time  it  has  stood 
ready  and  is  now  standing  ready  to  come 
forward  to  the  needed  extent,  awaiting  only 
ratification,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 
The  ratification  or  non-ratification  of  the  Treaty 
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TO  THE  FRIENDS 

At  Home  and  Abroad  who  love  Liberty,  and  Peace 
and  hope  for  the  Triumph  of  Justice 
and  the  Progress  of  Civilization,  this  little  brochure 
respectfully  dedicated, 

with  a  request  for  their  serious  consideration  and 
candid  judgment 


WELCOME  TO  THE  LEAGUE 
Of  NATIONS! 


!.  In  the  eeitteraeat  oi  dlif  nta  between  Individuals 
totce  tss  long  since  been  stijerseiei  by  lav. 

The  draft  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  has  long  ago  left  the  Iv-inds  of  the  draft¬ 
ing  committee,  been  published  and  disseminated, 
and  is  now  receiving  the  criticism  of  the  world.  . 

While  the  entire  text  comprises  twenty-six 
articles  and  presents  a  detailed  program  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out  when  the  instrument  shall  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  nations,  the  gist  of  the  whole  docu¬ 
ment  is  the  proposal  to  abandon  the  long-cher¬ 
ished  custom  of 'deciding  international  disputes  by 
force  and  substituting  therefor  other  and  more 
effective  methods. 

In  going  back  over  the  long  course  of  history, 
we  see  that  from  primitive  times  the  general  rule 
has  been  to  resort  to  force  when  disagreements 
have  occurred  among  either  individuals  or  groups. 
It  was  everywhere  held  true  that  ”  might  makes 
right,”  and  the  simple  minds  of  the  people  of  by¬ 
gone  times  seem  never  to  have  questioned  the  pic- 
priety  of  the  dictum. 
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However,  times  have  mightily  changed  in  the 
last  few  centuries  and  with  developing  perceptions 
and  quickened  sensibilities  mankind  lias  clearly 
seen  that  disputes  between  individuals  ought  to  be 
decided  by  legal  process— that  contestants  should 
be  educated  to  submit  their  cases  to  legally  con¬ 
stituted  courts  and  then  peaceably  to  abide  by  the 
results.  In  the  case  of  international  disagree¬ 
ments,  however,  it  has  generally  been  held,  even 
down  to  the  present  time,  that  the  only  practical 
solution  was  the  arbitrament  of  arms. 

True,  there  have  been,  even  in  days  of  yore, 
thoughtful  men  and  women  who  have  pondered 
long  and  earnestly  how  the  world  might  escape 
the  dread  visits  of  the  War  God  and  avoid  the 
train  of  evils  which  inevitably  follows  in  iiis  steps. 
But  such  rare  souls  were  regarded  as  mere  vision¬ 
aries  and  idealists  who  could  never  hope  to  realize 
their  vague  dreams,  and  in  truth  their  utmost 
efforts  did  appear  to  end  only  in  failure. 

2,  Cfeanggs  in  tassi  affairs  traly  rsSiecf  ffie 
ibougfof  of  th e 

Yct  ti&SBpfii  3mvp  nunineil  !%  tlegvee  ©f  stneecss— ' Various 

inetlMMls  of  MewSHsg  Intarnnttonnl  «llsi»ntes  sogsrestesl— 
proMem— PoBttfenl  problem — Presesafc  WorM  Was'  earned  by 
eatrrySsag;  WnneD-ef-powcr  principle  t®  extreme  Bianif. 

These  various  projects,  born  of  dire  necessity 
and  deep  conviction,  are  now  approaching  ma¬ 
turity.  At  this  period  in  the  world’s  history, 
when  mankind  is  learning  to  love  righteousness 
and  to  hate  cruelty  and  inhumanity  of  all  kinds, 
reformers  may  plan  Utopias  with  some  hope  of 
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realizing  them  in  the  not-distant  future'.  Bu-  if 
their  dreams  are  too  far  in  advance  of  the  common 
thought,  such  projectors  will  still  be  regarded  as 
impractical,  visionary  idealists  who  cannot  com¬ 
mand  the  respect  of  the  masses.  Then,  again, 
even  when  the  age  is  ripe  for  great  reforms,  a  sa¬ 
gacious  personality  in  the  position  of  a  leader  is 
required  to  seize  the  golden  opportunity  and  utilize 
it  by  fusing  the  thinking  of  the  civilized  world  into 
one  consistent  and  workable  project.  Ii  such  is 
not  at  hand  the  crucial  moment  may  pass  and  the 
world  be  no  better  for  the  noble  impulses  and 
resolutions  bred  of  her  deep  distress. 

This  great  thought,  i.c.,  that  the  principle  long 
since  adopted  in  settling  individual  disputes  should 
be  applied  to  the  settlement  of  international  dis¬ 
agreements,  has  caused  the  formation  of  numerous 
peace  societies  in  recent  years,  as  well  as  the  or 
iginatkm  by  individuals  of  various  schemes  for 
doing  awav  with  war.  Of  these  ideas,  some  have 
already  been  embodied  in  the  peace  program  ot 
the  Versailles  Conference. 

It  has  been  decided  heretofore  that  purely 
legal  questions  causing  disputes  between  nations 
shall  be  submitted  to  some  form  of  arbitration, 
and  this  decision  has  already  been  'embodied  m  an 
international  treaty.  That  more  serjous  questions, 
such  as  were  formerly  settled  by  an  appeal  to 
arms,  would  continue  to  be  so  resolved  was  a 
Blitted  as  probable  by  most.  Having  reached  this 
conclusion,  the  leaders  just  referred  to  regarded 
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the  principle  of  a  “  balance  of  power  ”  as  the  only 
one  applicable  to  the  conditions  in  Europe,  but 
even  this  was  seen  to  be  nothing  but  a  temporary 
expedient  to  prevent  war.  It  was  shown  clearly 
that  “  competitive  armaments,”  or  the  so-called 
“  armed-peace  ”  system,  would  inevitably  cause 
war  sooner  or  later,  since  military  experts  all 
have  the  desire,  deep  down  in  their  hearts,  some 
day  to  test  their  men  and  equipment  in  actual 
conflict. 

For  example,  if  a  certain  nation  which  we  may 
call  “  A  ”  thinks  its  chance  of  obtaining  a  victory 
good,  it  will  easily  be  persuaded  to  throw  down 
the  gauntlet  to  “  B  while  the  nation  we  call 
“  B  ”  will  naturally  not  care  to  be  outdone  by 
“  A  ”  and  will  likewise  assume  a  warlike  attitude. 
In  order  to  protect  themselves,  all  the  Powers 
must  sacrifice  the  material  resources  needed  for 
national  development  in  order  to  prepare  murder¬ 
ous  weapons,  and  must  exhaust  all  the  devices 
known  to  science  to  secure  instruments  whose 
only  use  is  the  destruction  of  civilization,  while  if 
war  actually  breaks  out  they  are  ready  to  go  to 
any  lengtiis  in  order  to  win  an  advantage  over 
the  enemy— are  willing  to  practice  any  wickedness, 
resort  to  any  crafty,  underhand  plotting,  to  bru¬ 
tality,  to  atrocities,  they  reck  not  what.  Every¬ 
thing  is  excusable  which  the  exigencies  of  war  seem 
to  demand.  What  would  be  regarded  as  an 
undeniable  crime  if  committed  by  an  individual  is 
deemed  admissible  by  a  nation  at  war.  In  a 
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word,  war  makes  men  deteriorate  into  forms  w.i- 
recognizable  as  human.  And  still  a  nation  is 
comparable  to  a  family— both  are  fruits  of  social 
evolution  and  each  is  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  civilization.  On  this  account  a  nation  should 
be  protected  from  serious  dangers,  and  its  libel  ty 
and  independence  be  guaranteed. 

We  all  know  that  if  there  were  no  system  of 
protection  against  armed  highwaymen  and  burg¬ 
lars,  there  could  be  no  safety  at  home  nor  libeity 
in  the  world  at  large.  Fortunately  we  have  such 
protection— courts  and  police  guards  to  check  of¬ 
fences  against  law  and  outrages  against  peaceable 
citizens.  Moreover,  if  we  consider  our  rights  in¬ 
vaded,  we  are  privileged  to  appeal  to  the  courts  in 
order  to  obtain  redress.  Now,  though  the  in¬ 
dependence,  freedom,  and  safety  of  our  homes  may 
be  maintained  inviolate  in  this  way,  yet  when 
international  dissensions  arise,'  there  is  no  court  of 
arbitration  to  which  we  may  have  recourse.  Each 
nation  must  look  to  its  own  military  defences  and 
to  its  own  army  and  navy  alone,  for  protection 
from  the  depredations  of  other  nations.  The  only 
way  to  secure  safety  is  to  maintain  a  great  armed 
force  in  time  of  peace.  Hence  it  is  possible  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  outcome  of  a  war  merely  by  estimating 
the  comparative  military  strength  of  the  belliger¬ 
ents.  The  conquering  nation  is  regarded  as  the 
one  whose  cause  is  just.  The  defeated  nation  is 
considered  the  transgressor  merely  from  the  fact 
that  she  suffers  defeat.  This  standard  of  right 
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and  wrong  brutalizes  mankind,  as  it  lias  no  accord 
with  a  true  system  of  ethics  ;  and  yet,  blinded  by 
custom  and  obliged  by  necessity,  we  have  con¬ 
tinued  the  system  from  primitive  times  to  this 
present  day ;  as  civilization  develops,  however, 
men  cannot  remain  satisfied  with  such  barbarous 
methods ;  and  when,  as  a  climax,  this  unprece¬ 
dentedly  horrible  war  came  upon  us,  with  its 
incalculable  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  and  in 
the  destruction  of  wealth  which  had  been  accumu¬ 
lating  for  hundreds  of  jfcars,  everyone  naturally 
asked,  What  is  the  cause  which  has  produced  this 
sanguinary  drama  ?  That  is  the  question  for 
mankind  to  consider. 

3.  Sastgukary  aatiire  of  4!se  Grin:  Wer  inn  aroused 
the  conscience  of  mankind  tsteerssssd  abher™ 
reuse  of  war* 

Expression  5‘ Jsu»t  war  5‘  sijynifieawfc-'WilsoM’s  zcaXons  efToris—  Suc¬ 
cess  «f  Eeagns©  Coveissflwft— IMsscmtlng  valves  from  various 
qsiaricra. 

Just  at  the  time  when  the  conviction  that  war 
is  not  only  detestable  but  extreme  folly  as  well 
had  been  impressed  upon  mankind  everywhere, 
this  bloody  drama  was  enacted  before  our  eyes. 
How  it  stimulates  us  to  action  !  How  it  stirs 
the  conscience  of  the  world  !  Should  we  not  take 
most  earnest  and  rigorous  measures  to  prevent 
the  repetition  of  such  carnage  ?  How  many  of  us 
since  this  war  began  have  used  the  words  “  the 
last  vrar  ”  ?  Is  not  this  phrase  the  unconscious 
voicing  of  the  world’s  deep  sense  of  sin  and  pas¬ 
sion  of  remorse  ? 

After  more  than  four  long  years  of  war  the 
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leading  military  nation  of  tire  world  has  gone  down 
in  utter  defeat,  and  now,  before  the  assembly  ot 
distinguished  delegates  gathered  at  Versailles  to 
decide  the  terms  of  peace  which  shall  be  offered  o 
the  fallen  foe,  the  curtain  rises  upon  a  new  play  :  ^ 

“  World  Peace  for  Future  Generations.”  The  coun¬ 
cil,  consisting  of  representatives  from  the  five 
nations,  America,  England,  France, _  Italy,  and 
Japan,  hold  a  prolonged  parley,  and  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations  is  produced.  Its  com¬ 
pleted  form  may  not  be  decided^  upon  for  many  a 
day  yet,  as  numerous  complications  may  delay  its 
ratification  by  the  nations,  but  the  outline  at  least 
has  already  taken  form.  This  project  is  m  truth 
the  very  one  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  earnestly 
advocating  from  the  time  the  war  began,  and  of 
which  he  has  asserted  that  unless  it  be  consum¬ 
mated  in  essence  as  already  planned  the  woik  o 
the  conference  may  after  all  be  of  little  lasting 
value  to  the  world.  He  boldly  undertook  the 
task  of  visiting  kings  and  statesmen  to  consult 
with  them  and  persuade  them  of  the  feasibility  of 
.  the  plan ;  he  overthrew  precedents  by  tiavelmB 
abroad  during  his  term  of  office,  and  was  not  dis¬ 
couraged  even  though  loud  protests  were  made  by 
politicians  and  statesmen  in  his  own  country  dur¬ 
ing  his  absence  against  his  course  of  action,  an 
indeed  against  the  whole  scheme  of  the  League  o 
Nations.  Regardless  of  his  own  discomfort,  he 
carried  out  his  plans,  traveled  long  distances,  at 

worked  indefatigably  to  bring  about  agreement  as 
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to  the  main  points.  It  is  very  clear  that  without 
his  efforts  the  terms  of  the  armistice  might  never 
have  been  successfully  prepared  and  accepted,  and 
the  important  result  of  having  the  League  of 
Nations  considered  before  the  peace  terms  might 
never  have  been  achieved.  In  view  of  these  facts 
we  must  admit  he  has  been  successful  in  attaining 
his  object.  Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  dissenting  voices  have  been  heard 
from  various  quarters  and  that  the  Covenant  may 
be  severely  criticized  even  after  its  ratification. 
Even  now,  before  the  plan  has  gone  into  effect, 
dissatisfaction  and  murmuring  may  be  noted  in 
more  than  one  direction. 

4c  Criticisms  of  the  League  Covenant  itom  various 
quarters. 

It  is  said  by  certain  critics  of  the  League  that 
the  Great  War  was  closely  connected  with  the  ri¬ 
valry  between  England  and  Germany  for  supremacy. 
Now  England  and  America,  having  much  in  com¬ 
mon  in  history,  belief,  and  traditions,  were  able  to 
act  harmoniously  in  the  Great  War,  thus  bringing 
it  to  a  conclusion  more  speedily  than  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  possible,  and  hence  the  two  allied 
nations,  France  and  Italy,  felt  deep  gratitude  to 
these  nations  and  were  mulling  to  make  conces¬ 
sions  to  them  to  a  certain  extent  so  long  as  their 
own  national  claims  were  not  thereby  vitally  af¬ 
fected.  The  highest  place  in  international  affairs 
has  been  won  by  these  two  great  English-speak¬ 
ing  nations.  We  see  Great  Britain  represented 
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not  only  by  delegates  from  England  but  from  the 
Dominions  as  well.  Her  strength  will  be  increased 
if  in  addition,  as  seems  likely,  most  of  the  German 
colonies  shall  be  ultimately  controlled  by  her. 
Now  these  two  powerful  nations  will  m  the  future, 
when  international  dissensions  arise,  do  what  they 
please  and  act  mainly  according  to  their  nationa 
interests,  or  so  at  least  it  is  said.  To  be  sure,  the 
nations  which  act  in  defiance  of  the  Board  of 
Control  of  the  League  are  to  be  boycotted  com 
mercially  and  financially  by  the  other  members  o! 
the  League,  and  may  even  be  cut  _  off  from  com¬ 
munication,  and  individual  relations  sundered. 
This  plan  for  enforcing  the  decisions  of  the  League 
was  adopted  from  the  first  in  place  of  the  pmn  to 
use  military  force,  as  advocated  by  some.  _  Now 
America  and  England  would  not  suffer  serious  y, 
even  if  cut  off  from  communication  with  other 
nations.  America  possesses  wide  domains,  ant 
Great  Britain  has  colonies  in  every  quarter  ot  the 
o-lofae.  But  other  nations,  on  the  contrary,  would 
suffer  severely  if  intercourse  were  restricted  or 
denied.  For  this  reason  some  assert  they  are  only 
entering  into  a  new  form  of  bondage  imposed  upon 
than  by  the  nations  of  the  world,  inasmuch  as  the 
oppression  of  German  military  power  is  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  economic  pressure  which  England 
and  America  are  sure  to  exert.  Such  critics  asset 
that  this  is  the  real  state  of  the  case  in  regard  to 
the  justice  and  humanity  which  Mr.  Wilson  so 
loudly  proclaimed  as  the  ideals  of  the  American 
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people.  If  not,  does  it  not  seem  imperative  that 
those  professing  belief  in  the  equal  treatment  of  all 
men  and  an  impartial  attitude  toward  all  nations, 
large  and  small,  should  take  advantage  of  this 
rare  opportunity  to  abolish  racial  discrimination  ? 
Yet  when  this  proposal  was  brought  forward  by 
our  national  delegates,  it  was  laid  aside  for  the 
reasons  that  the  scope  of  the  proposition  was  too 
broad,  and  that  it  would  involve  complications  and 
delicate  problems  such  as  it  was  not  within  the 
province-  of  the  League  to  decide.  From  this  some 
say  we  may  form  an  idea  of  what  the  real  value 
of  the  conference  is  and  what  the  true  worth  of 
the  Covenant  of  the  League.  Such  criticisms  as 
the  above  have  come  from  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

5.  Ideals  of  She  statesmen  of  the  respective  nations 
— Sincerity  of  Mr.  Wllson-Fowcr  oi  Ills  per¬ 
sonality — We  do  ml  wlsfe  to  fee  counted  elllser 
smeag  the  Isllsd  admirers  ©f  lire  League  oor 
yet  aasoag  Its  severe  critics. 

Time  fails  us  to  mention  them  all,  but  as  a 
few  examples  of  the  League’s  failure  to  fulfill  ex¬ 
pectations  we  would  instance  the  following : 

First,  failure  to  insert  any  statement  regard¬ 
ing  the  abolishment  of  racial  discrimination ; 
second,  failure  to  limit  armaments  in  the  army ; 
and,  third,  silence  as  to  naval  expansion  or  limi¬ 
tation,  the  tariff,  and  free  trade.  Modern  thought 
is  putting  the  greatest  stress  on  the  necessity  for 
consummating  this  League  of  Nations  organiza¬ 
tion,  while  conservative  opinion  still  dings  to  the 
old  method  of  an  appeal  to  arms.  Both  camps 
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will  no  doubt  find  much  to  disappoint,  dismay, 
and  even  disgust  them  in  the  League’s  Covenant, 
and  will  very  naturally  raise  their  voices  in  in¬ 
dignant  protest.  Our  own  opinion  does  not  tally 
with  either  extreme.  It  may  be  a  good  thing  to 
note  the  omissions  iii  the  document,  and  it  is  very 
natural  to  feel  keen  disappointment  over  those 
which  one  regards  as  serious,  but  to  say,  as  some 
do,  that  Mr.  Wilson’s  designs  ai-e  insincere  fabri¬ 
cations  merely,  and  that  his  personality  is  hypo¬ 
critical,  seems  to  us  nothing  less  than  absurd. 
Generally  speaking,  we  must  believe  that  when 
policies,  laws  or  organizations  appear  in  concrete 
form— as  accomplished  facts  perceptible  to  all— such 
are  indubitably  reflections  of  the  thought  of  the 
time,  and  embody  the  sincere  aspirations  of  the 
majority. 

No  statesman,  however  high  his  ideals,  can 
realize  these  at  once  if  he  attempts  to  proceed  too 
rapidly,  outstripping  the  thought  of  his  own  time 
and  moving  far  in  advance  ot  the  people  whom  lie 
represents.  He  can  succeed  in  legislation  and  ad¬ 
ministration  only  by  advancing  one  step  ahead 
of  his  generation,  a  grade  higher  than  the  masses 
only. 

Now  the  opinion  that  force  is  the  only  means 
of  settling  international  disputes  was  general  ail 
over  the  world  just  before  the  greatest  war  in  his¬ 
tory  whirled  up  a  typhoon  which  speedily  changed 
the  whole  thought  of  the  age  regarding  inter¬ 
national  questions.  Thereupon  the  danger  that 
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at  the  will  of  an  absolute  monarch,  or  a  too- 
yowerfttl  military  clique,  hostilities  might  be  com¬ 
menced  which  would  ultimately  involve  the  whole 
world  in  war,  was  clearly  seen  and  provided 
against ;  international  law,  hitherto  weak,  was 
invested  with  new  power ;  and  the  people  in 
general  became  a  unit  in  their  conviction  as  to  the 
sacred  duty  of  respecting  treaty  rights.  The  light 
of  truth  shone  forth  out  of  the  sanguinary  dark¬ 
ness  of  war,  and  clearly  revealed  the  necessity  for 
an  International  League. 

Let  us  suppose  that  this  Great  War  had  never 
occurred.  In  that  case  the  military  supremacy  of 
Germany  would  still  be  a  menace  to  the  world. 
Suppose,  again,  that  the  Central  Powers  had 
won.  In  that  case  the  Allied  Nations  would  have 
been  shorn  of  their  power,  and  could  not  have  oc¬ 
cupied  the  position  they  now  hold.  Fortunately, 
the  Central  Powers  were  defeated ,  but  after  four 
long  years  of  war  the  world  was  surfeited  with 
the  awful  carnage,  and  an  overwhelming  desire 
for  peace  surged  over  the  earth  like  a  tidal  wave. 
Yet,  even  then,  without  such  brilliant  and  profound 
leaders  as  we  had  in  Wilson,  Gray,  Smuts  and 
Bourgeois  to  guide  the  international  ship  over  the 
trackless  main,  the  League  Constitution  might  not 
have  arrived  in  time.  The  golden  opportunity  to 
realize  the  dreams  of  the  idealists  might  have  been 
lost,  and  the  whole  great  question  of  war  and 
peace  confined,  as  heretofore,  to  the  writings  of 
pacifists  and  their  ebullitions  on  the  lecture  plat- 
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form.  For  this  reason,  although  the  draft  is 
imperfect  in  some  respects,  and  falls  short  o  tie 
ideal,  we  welcome  this  new  Covenant  as  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact,  and  hence  deserving  of  high  praise. 
These  truly  wise  and  far-sighted  statesmen  desei  ve 
and  should  receive  our  grateful  acknowledgments. 

Estimating  them  impartially,  we  should  pio 
nounce  Mr.  Wilson  the  great  protagonist  of  this 
international  drama.  His  strenuous  labors,  h 
zeal  and  determination,  his  bold  dash  into  the 
arena  of  discussion,  ail  together  formed  the  mam 
dynamic  in  the  'formation  of  the  League.  «> 
onsly  enough,  his  strongest  opponents  were  “°t 
foreign  countries  but  in  his  own  mud  Certa 
leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  m  the  United 
States  persistently  declare  that  the  constitution  °‘ 
the  League  conflicts  with  that  of  the  United  States. 
Others  criticize  it  as  inimical  to  the  Monroe  doc¬ 
trine,  while  others  complain  because  certain  uu^ 

portent  clauses  in  the  so-called  “  fourteen  articles 
of  Mr.  Wilson  have  been  radically  c  .ange 
Again,  it  is  argued  that  while  England  has  many 
delegates  representing  her  colonial  possession  , 
America  has  too  few  spokesmen.  Certain  military 
experts  have  yet  another  grievance  It  appears 
tons  that  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  that  a 
nation’s  sovereignty  must  be  invio  able,  and^ 
jealous  lest  that  supremacy  should  be  “  any 
degree  impaired,  might  well  wish  «rtr.ctio  s 
placed  upon  the  too  great  power  of  the  Eeague^ 
Yet  again,  those  who  have  been  confronted  for  long 
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years  with  Germany’s  military  power,  and  have 
long  realized  the  hostility  she  was  secretly  nourish¬ 
ing  toward  her  neighbors,  might  naturally  feel 
anxiety  lest  their  own  military  forces  be  reduced 
too  rapidly,  considering  the  present  unsettled  state 
of  affairs.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  France  and 
Italy'  may  regard  the  League  as  not  likely  to 
prove  sufficiently  .advantageous  to  them.  Then 
again,  take  great  Britain.  She  considers  it  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  maintain  a  strong  naval  force 
for  the  protection  of  her  exposed  insular  coast 
and  in  order  to  maintain  connection  with  her 
dependencies.  Again,  certain  questions  not 
directly  mentioned  in  the  League  Covenant  came 
up  in  which  France  and  England  naturally  held 
opinions  which  differed  from  those  of  America,  and 
hence  from  Mr.  Wilson’s  view  also.  We  refer  to 
such  questions  as  indemnity,  relief  work,  supply¬ 
ing  materials  to  Germany,  etc.  Now,  although 
Mr.  Wilson  -stood  in  such  a  very  difficult  position, 
he  has  actually'  succeeded  in  securing  from  70  to 
SO  per  cent  of  his  program,  and  has  brought  to  an 
actual  conclusion  the  draft  of  the  League  Cove¬ 
nant.  America  has  contributed  generously  to  the 
expenses  of  the  war  without  asking  anything  for 
herself,  and  even  y'et  the  Powers  are  all  depending 
upon  her  almost  inexhaustible  resources.  While 
doubtless  all  these  reasons  may  be  adduced  to 
account  for  Mr.  Wilson's  popularity  in  his  own 
country,  y'et  we  are  convinced  that  the  main  cause 
.is  the  man’s  sincerity'  and  strong  personality. 
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'These  have  won,  and  rightly  so  we  think,  the 
sympathy  and  admiration  of  the  American  people, 

6,  Monroe  DocirSne  already  obsolete— Has  lost  Its 
origins!  meaning— Mr.  Taft  approves  League 
Covenant — Mutual  compromise  necessary — 

Conference  cannot,  from  the  noture  of  the  case, 
secure  absolute  justice  and  impartiality. 

The  objections  raised  by  the  United  States 
Senate  are  based  mainly  on  the  traditional  policy 
of  the  Republican  party,  we  infer.  The  claim  that 
the  League  Covenant  injures  the  Monroe  doctrine 
smacks  of  undue  conservatism,  in  our  opinion.! 

The  declaration  usually  known  as  the  14  Mon¬ 
roe  doctrine”  runs  something  like  this:  “The 
nations  of  the  Old  Continent  shall  not  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  the  New  Continent,”  and  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  prevent  European  nations  from  intermeddling 
with  the  politics  of  American  states,  while  at  the 
same  time  America  proposed  to  hold  aloof  from  Eu¬ 
ropean  politics  and  maintain  a  position  of  isolation 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  But  since  conditions 
have  changed  so  greatly  and  world  traffic  has 
increased  so  enormously,  the  divisions  between 
the  New  and  the  Old- — between  the  East  and  the 
West-have  in  the  nature  of  the  case  been  removed. 
Especially  since  thejSpanish-American  War,  when 
America  interfered  in  the  political  affairs  of  the 
Orient,  has  the  situation  changed  materially,  and. 
since  in  the  great  World  War  of  the  present  time 
American  troops  were  dispatched  to  Europe,  we 
see  that  the  doctrine  has  lost  its  former  signifi¬ 
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As  to  the  objection  relative  to  the  United 
States  Constitution,  it  appears  to  ns  that  this 
argument  is  grounded  upon  the  principle  previ¬ 
ously  discussed,  viz.,  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Some 
years  ago,  when  England  and  America  were 
discussing  a  treat3r  between  the  two  nations  pro¬ 
viding  that  in  case  of  disagreement  the  matter  in 
dispute  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  Eng¬ 
land  raised  no  objection,  but  the  United  States 
disapproved  on  the  pretext  that  this  would  conflict 
with  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  treaties. 
This  was  during  Mr.  Taft’s  administration.  As 
Mr.  Taft  is  president  of  the  “  League  to  Enforce 
Peace,”  it  is  clear  he  believes  in  the  principle  of 
arbitration.  This  influential  leader  in  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  approves  the  present  League  Cove¬ 
nant,  although  some  in  his  party  are  strongly 
opposed  to  it.  It  is  said  that  when  Mr.  Taft  read 
a  dispatch  giving  an  outline  of  the  Covenant,  he 
commented  upon  it  as  “successful  beyond  my 
expectations.” 

We  see,  then,  that  it  is  impossible  to  attain 
to  the  ideal — to  secure  perfect  justice  and  im¬ 
partiality — when  the  statesmen  formulating  the 
document  in  question  are  representing  countries 
with  different  interests,  geographical  position, 
and  national  sentiments.  The  two  nations, 
France  and  Italy,  for  example,  may  very  naturail  y 
be  anxious  about  what  will  happen  on  their 
boundaries  after  Germany  shall  have  recovered 
strength  and  been  restored  to  her  old  place  among 
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the  nations.  Great  Britain  may  anxiously  reflect 
upon  the  possibility  of  losing  her  dominions  and 
colonial  possessions  if  she  disregards  the  desires 
of  their  representatives  too  ruthlessly.  Carrying 
on  their  shoulders  countries  differing  in  ideas  and 
sentiments  so  greatly,  no  wonder  the  delegates 
differ  in  their  opinions  and  arguments.  We  can 
well  imagine  that  none  of  those  who  helped 
create  this  complicated  document  under  such 
difficult  circumstances  is  wholly  satisfied  with  it, 
or  thinks  that  the  ideal  of  impartial  justice  has 
yet  been  attained.  What  unites  all  hearts  in  the 
determination  to  compromise  is  the  strong  desire 
to  find  some  way  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
harrowing  experience  through  which  the  world 
has  just  passed.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  after  inspecting  the  desolate  regions 
devastated  by  the  late  war,  expressed  himself  as 
intensely'  moved  to  work  with  all  his  strength  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  future. 

We  believe  in  the  sincerity'  of  these  men,  as 
they'  are  voicing  the  deep  convictions  of  the 
people,  and  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  case,  especially',  on 
account  of  his  past  record.  It  is  well  known  that 
when  he  was  president  of  a  great  university,  he 
fought  valiantly  to  break  down  objectionable 
customs  and  contravene  traditions  of  long  stand¬ 
ing,  such  as  the  undue  influence  exercised  by  rich 
men  and  the  aristocratic  tone  pervading  the 
institution.  This  he  did  quite  regardless  of  the 
danger  of  losing  his  popularity  in  the  university, 
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and  by  this  fearless  attitude  he  gained  the  sympa¬ 
thy  and  support  of  the  public  outside.  Then, 
again,  as  governor  of  New  Jersey,  he  proved 
himself  stronger  than  the  financial  magnates  and 
party  politicians  who  strove  to  control  legisla¬ 
tion,  formulating  and  carrying  out  wise  plans  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people.  Finally,  as  president  of 
the  United  States,  he  revised  the  banking  and 
tariff  laws,  and  restrained  the  power  of  the  trusts 
and  the  capitalists,  in  order  to  make  living  easier 
for  the  masses.  We  thus  see  clearly  that  in  all 
the.  positions  he  has  occupied  his  principles  and 
actions  have  been  consistently  democratic ;  he  has 
shown  himself  a  true  friend  to  the  weak  in  their 
struggle  against  the  exclusive  designs  of  the  few. 
From  these  facts  we  may  judge  what  his  character 
and  personality  are.  W e  may  clearly  see  that  his 
zeal  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  League  came 
from '  the  deep  desire  for  peace  in  his  innermost 
heart.  We  cannot  at  all  agree  with  certain 
critics  of  the  League  who  accuse  the  delegates  of 
using  the  fine  words  “justice”  and  “humanity”  to 
conceal  the  designs  which  they  are  busily  carrying 
out  purely  in  the  interest  and  for  the  selfish  good 
of:  their  own  nationals.  Such  delegates  are 
designated  as  hypocritical  by  their  detractors, 
and  are  compared  to  men  “  who  hang  up  a  sheep’s 
head  in  front  of  the  shop  but  sell  dog’s  meat 
within.” 
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7.  Approval  of  international  control  of  colonies 
formerly  held  by  Germany— Future  of  Philip* 
pines  —  Persistence  of  IV.onroc  doctrine  — 

Various  opinions. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  Great  War,  the 
colonies  formerly  held  by  Germany  will  probably 
be  transferred  to  the  guardianship  of  the  League, 
said  League  later  assigning  them  to  the  different 
Powers,  which  shall  act  as  mandatories  under  the 
League.  The  Powers  having  special  fitness  for 
the  task,  such  as  abundant  resources,  long  ex¬ 
perience,  or  geographical  position,  are  to  be 
chosen.  Said  mandatories  will  be  required  to 
administer  tbc  colonies  in  such  a  way  as  to  secuie 
the  best  interests  of  the  inhabitants,  acting  as 
trustees  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  League 
(Art.  XXII.). 

Is  it  not  the  object  of  the  League  to  prevent 
the  results  of  victory  from  having  the  disastrous 
effect  upon  both  victor  and  vanquished  which 
certain  writers  have  claimed  to  be  inevitable 
under  the  old  regime?  The  project  we  have  just 
been  discussing  is  much  like  those  suggested  during 
the  war,  in  the  writings  and  lectures  of  publicists, 
as  the  ideal  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  colonies 
—the  solution  which  would  secure  justice  for  all. 

While  the  heavy  clouds  of  war  were  obscuring 
the  heavens  in  all  directions,  the  League  of 
Nations  could  not  become  clearly  visualized  or 
concretely  realized.  Hence  during  the  period  ot 
the  war,  the  colonics  were  in  most  cases  adminis¬ 
tered  independently  by  the  governments  whose 
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armies  had  captured  them.  Heretofore  it  has 
been  customary  for  territories  captured  under 
such  circumstances  to  remain  permanently  in  the 
possession  of  the  victorious  nation.  There  are 
many  such  precedents.  However,  the  League 
delegates  did  not  approve  this  common  procedure 
and  suggested  the  plan  of  trusteeship  outlined 
above.  The  Japanese  delegates  opposed  this  plan 
at  first,  but  finally  decided  on  compromise,  and 
after  some  discussion  voted  to  approve  the 
scheme.  We  heartily  endorse  this  action  of  our 
delegates,  only  regretting  that  they  did  not  at 
once  assent  to  the  proposal.  We  wish  that  at 
the  same  time  they  had  insisted  upon  free  im¬ 
migration  to  all  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
League,  from  nations  belonging  to  the  League.  We 
disapprove  the  plan  of  making  the  equator  an 
arbitrary  boundary  line,  leaving  all  islands  and 
archipelagos  to  the  south  in  the  hands  of  Australia, 
and  those  to  the  north  in  the  hands  of  Japan,  as 
not  profitable  to  the  world  nor  to  the  interest  of 
Japan.  We  should  prefer  to  see  all  such  lands 
open  to  settlement  and  trade  by  nations  which 
are  members  of  the  League,  with  equality  as  to 
immigration,  commerce,  and  rights  of  inhabitants. 
This  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  co¬ 
operation  among  nation-members  of  the  League. 
We  believe  it  is  the  natural  way.  And  would  it 
not  be  the  first  step  in  practically  treating  all 
races  as  equal  ?  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the 
Japanese  delegates  had  won  their  point,  and  the 
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colonies  taken  from  Germany  should  remain  in 
the  possession  of  the  nations  now  administering 
them  ?  What  then  ?  In  that  case  the  islands 
south  of  the  equator  would  perhaps  have  been 
given  to  Australia,  and  those  north  to  Japan.  II 
so,  assuredly  Australia  would  have  widened  her 
domains  and  extended  her  slogan  ot  “  Australia  a 
white  man’s  country  ”  to  include  the  islands  thus 
obtained.  To  persuade  her  of  the  irrationality  of 
her  belief  and  practice  in  this  regard  is  indeed  an 
arduous  and  difficult  task. 

And  ,  what  about  the  German  colonies  in 
Africa  ?  Would  not  the  same  problem  arise 
there  ?  As  we  all  know  there  are  Japanese  who 
are  eager  to  possess  the  small  coral  islands 
north  of  the  equator,  scattered  about  like  pebbles 
on  the  beach,  but  after  all  of  what  practical  use 
would  the}''  be  ?  They  are  adapted  •  neither  to 
agriculture,  fishing,  nor  commerce.  Almost  the 
only  use  that  could  be  made  of  them  would  be  to 
form  a  naval  base  thereupon  and  make  a  coaling 
•  station  or  such  like  which  could  be  used  in  case  ol 
war  between  Japan  and  some  other  country. 
But  is  it  not  the  object  of  the  League  to  prevent 
such  jealousy,  suspicion,  and  sinister  preparation 
for  war  ?  Are  we  not  trying  to  remove  such 
causes  of  war,  root  and  branch  ? 

In  our  relations  with  the  United  States  ol 
America,  cspeciall}',  we  ought  to  act  in  concert, 
to  co-operate  cordially  in  this  plan  to  harmonize 
the  nations.  Japan  and  America,  being  two  of 
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the  five  foundation  inembers  of  the  League,  ought 
to  become  more  sincere  friends  than  ever  before, 
having  a  great  responsibility — the  task  of  per¬ 
suading  other  nations  to  join  the  League.  Is  it 
not  so  ?  Well,  then,  both  mast  be  broad-minded 
enough  to  banish  from  their  hearts  completely 
suspicion  and  jealousy.  America  should  not 
suspect  us.  We  should  not  doubt  her  in  the 
smallest  degree.  Thus  only  can  we  accomplish 
this  great  work.  In  this  connection  we  should 
like  to  suggest  to  America  that  she  grant  in¬ 
dependence  to  the  Philippines  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time,  separating  them  entirely  from  the 
United  States.  Certain  Americans  of  liberal  views 
long  ago  urged  their  country  to  abandon  the 
islands.  As  we  recall  the  history  of  their  annexa¬ 
tion  we  remember  it  happened  when  McKinley 
was  president  and  Roosevelt  vice-president.  The 
Democratic  party  regarded  it  as  not  only  morally 
indefensible  but  useless  as  well  to  take  over  the 
islands.  At  the  present  time  not  only  the  Demo¬ 
crats  but  even  the  Progressive  wing  of  the 
Republican  party  approve  the  policy  of  finally 
granting  independence  to  the  islands  and  giving 
them  up  entirely.  The  realization  of  this  plan  is 
only  a  matter  of  time.  Only  conservative  Re¬ 
publicans  desire  to  keep  the  Philippines  perma¬ 
nent^.  In  regard  to  this  question,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  written  as  follows  : 

“  We  propose  to  grant  the  Philippines  independence  as 
soon  as  possible,  desiring  to  avoid  the  responsibility  of  guaran- 
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teeing  their  security.  If  we  do  this  we  shall  not  be  hampered 
in  our  future  actions.  Indeed  there  is  no  necessity  for  us  to 
endure  this  heavy  pull  from  the  Asiatic  coast.  We  do  not 
admit  the  necessity  for  the  United  States  to  gain  any  foothold  in 
Asia.  I11  whatever  capacity  we  occupy  the  Philippines,  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  islands  would  probably  make  us  serious  trouble  in 
case  we  had  to  meet  a  foreign  foe.  From  any  point  of  view, 
they  would  seem  to  be  likely  to  be  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a 
help  to  us.  We  can  never  hope  to  be  rewarded  for  the  trouble 
we  have  had  from  the  time  of  taking  possession  until  now. 
Suppose  we  remain  in  absolute  control,  the  actions  of  the  past 
sixteen  years  will  appear  to  have  had  as  their  object  self-inteiest 
pure  and  simple.  It  would  seem  to  be  reasonable  and  a  duty  as 
well  to  invest  capital  largely  in  the  islands,  even  confronting 
many  dangers  and  difficulties  in  so  doing.  Yet  we  have  pledged 
ourselves  to  abandon  the  islands  at  no  distant  date.  Then  what 
about  these  enterprises  ?  How  could  Americans  remain  to 
carry  them  on,  imd  what  pretext  would  we  have  for  trafficking 
in  the  islands  if  we  gave  no  compensative  gain  to  the  Filipinos? 
And  how  about  undergoing  serious  dangers  ?  If  the  Filipinos 
have  a  right  to  independence,  then  we  surely  have  the  right  to 
avoid  all  these  risks  and  the  grave  perils  we  have  confronted  since 
coming  into  possession  of  the  islands”  (From  Chapter  IX, 
“  The  Great  War  and  Americans  of  the  Future,”  1915).  _ 

Roosevelt,  holding  somewhat  Chauvinistic 
views,  was  constantly  criticizing  the  moderation 
of  the  Democratic  party,  Assailing  Mr.  Wilson’s 
diplomacy,  and  blaming  him  for  his  attitude 
toward  Germany.  He  condemned  America’s 
neutrality  in  1915,  in  particular,  calling  it  pusil¬ 
lanimous.  The  Democratic  policy  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  is  referred  to  in  the  above  quotation.  Thus 
we  may  form  some  idea  ot  the  policy  advocated 
by  the  Republican  party  regarding  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  evolution  of  their  philosophic  views 
on  the  subject.  The  same  writer  once  expressed 
himself  as  follows  on  the  question  of  national 
defense : 
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“  As  to  the  location  of  these  maritime  defenses,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  points  are,  first,  the  American  coast  proper,  and  second, 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  the  Panama  canal,  and  adjacent  lands.  Next,  as 
to  Brazil,  Argentine  and  Chili,  the  great  countries  in  the  extreme 
south  of  South  America.  As  the  foundations  of  these  nations  are 
firmly  laid  and  their  progress  has  been  rapid,  we  see  no  reason 
to  appiy  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  them.  Then  ill  regard  to 
Paraguay  and  Uruguay,  the  same  is  true,  particularly  of  Uruguay, 
whose  development  has  been  very  considerable.  The  United 
States  has  no  need  to  concern  herself  about  the  interests  of  these 
two  nations  n  (Ibid.). 

Why  is  the  conservative  element  in  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  opposing  the  League  constitution 
on  the  pretext  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  will  be 
endangered  ?  Is  it  not  because  they  are  blind  to 
the  progress  of  the  world  in  recent  years  and  are 
remembering  only  the  events  of  several  decades 
ago  when  America  was  in  danger  from  .European 
Powers,  and  also  because  they  do  not  realize  that 
in  this  age  of  the  world  America  ought  to  advance 
and  take  her  part  in  international  affairs,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  formation  of  the  League  ?  In  reality, 
is  not  this  view  mere  party  opposition  ?  If  so,  we 
cannot  help  smiling  to  see  them  so  far  behind  the 
times,  clinging  stubbornly  to  their  old  views  while 
the  rest  of  us  are  sailing  with  the  current  of  the  age. 

And  at  the  same  time  we  must  also  severely 
criticize  those  Eastern  opponents  of  the  League 
who,  insisting  upon  retaining  the  tiny  pebble-sized 
coral  islands  in  the  Pacific,  may  thereby  lose  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  get  the  immense  territories 
under  the  control  of  the  League  thrown  open  to 
the  respective  nations  of  the  League  for  trade  and 
settlement. 
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8  International  war  and  the  League  of  Nations — 

A  great  step  in  the  advance  of  civilization. 

Though  the  draft  of  the  League  Covenant  is  a 
lengthy  document,  comprising  twenty-six  articles, 
and  presenting  various  obligations,  yet  the  main 
object  is  to  prevent  international  strife,  to  punish, 
by  either  economic  or  military  means,  any  nation 
offending  against  the  League’s  constitution,  and 
thus  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world. 

From  ancient  times  what  have  been  the  causes 
of  international  war  ?  There  have  been  many,  but 
it  seems  to  us  that  they  may  be  divided  into  two 
main  divisions :  One  is  general,  and  the  other 
particular.  Since  primitive  society  began  to  exist, 
the  stronger  has  preyed  upon  the  weaker.  This  is 
shown  in  the  expressions  which  have  come  down 
to  us  from  the  past,  such  as,  “  the  right  of  the 
stronger,”  “  Might  makes  right,”  etc. 

Secondly,  the  immediate  cause  seems  to  be  the 
deliberate  determination  to  bring  about  war  and 
the  clever  use  of  means  to  that  end  on  the  part  of 
ambitious  political  leaders  and  jingo  militarists, 
in  nations  ruled  despotically.  Upon  the  sudden 
determination  of  a  small  group  of  powerful  leaders, 
the  masses  of  the  people  are  mobilized  for  war,  the 
ambition  of  the  citizens  is  excited  by  the  promise  of 
easy  victory  held  out  to  them,  and  no  time  is  given 
them  to  consider  and  reflect  upon  the  real  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  suffering  certain  to  follow.  An  enor¬ 
mous  army  is  collected,  effective  weapons  of  warfare 
are  prepared,  and  brave  men  begin  to  fret  and 
chafe  because  not  able  to  show  their  mettle.  En- 
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forced  idleness  galls  them  and  they  rush  into  war 
on  any  pretext  or  none  at  all. 

Diplomats,  too,  lay  secret  plans  to  achieve 
sudden  success  in  the  critical  moment  by  treaties 
privately  concluded  ;  and  the  nations  in  general, 
eager  to  acquire  territory,  do  not  consider  what 
serious  risks  attend  their  acts  and  what  unforeseen 
disasters  the  Fates  may  be  preparing  for  them. 
True,  the  present  war  has  broken  the  power  of  the 
most  despotic  military  nations— Germany,  Austria, 
Turkey,  etc. — and  the  awful  calamities  accompany¬ 
ing  this  unprecedentedly  horrible  war  have  led 
men  to  attempt  to  avoid  war  in  the  future ;  yet 
still,  when  its  horrors  have  been  forgotten,  no  one 
can  say  that  the  same  causes  may  not  work  to 
bring  about  another  conflict  in  times  not  so  far 
distant. 

Now'  the  Covenant  of  the  League  has  made 
various  suggestions  and  set  forth  certain  methods 
to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war  in  the  future.  We 
may  enumerate  the  main  points  as  follows : 

1.  “International  disputes  shall  be  submitted 
to  arbitration  or  to  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
League,  and  hostilities  may  not  be  commenced 
until  three  months  after  a  decision  shall  have  been 
rendered  ”  (Art.  XII.).  By  such  means  the  tem¬ 
porary  frenzy  of  the  people  might  be  cooled  down, 
and  time  given  for  wiser  counsels  to  prevail. 

2.  “  And  even  after  three  months  a  nation 
may  not  go  to  war  with  a  state  which  accepts  the 
award  or  recommendation  ”  (Art.  XIII.). 
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3.  “  In  case  of  failure  to  accept  the  award  or 
recommendation  the  Council  shall  suggest  the 
means  which  they  consider  wisest  to  employ  in 
order  to  settle  the  dispute  peaceably  ”  (Art.  XIII.) . 

4.  “  If  even  this  is  not  effective  the  Council 
shall  publish  a  statement  giving  all  necessary 
details  as  to  its  recommendations,  etc.  And  in 
case  all  the  councillors  excepting  those  represent¬ 
ing  the  recalcitrant  nation  accept  the  advice  of  the 
Council  given  in  said  statement,  the  respective 
nations  shall  pledge  themselves  not  to  engage  in 
hostilities  against  any  nation  so  accepting  the 
Council’s  advice.” 

5.  “  If  either  of  the  nations  in  dispute  rejects 
the  advice  of  the  Council,  some  remedy  shall  be 
suggested  by  the  Council.” 

We  believe  that  by  this  means  the  people  ol  the 
nations  in  disagreement  may  in  time  be  brought 
to  reason,  and  that  this  method  might  be  eftective 
even  in  serious  cases,  such  is  the  potency  of  a  consen¬ 
sus  of  opinion.  In  case  these  preliminary  attempts 
do  not  succeed,  however,  economic  pressure  is  to 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  nations  in  dispute. 

6.  “  Thus  any  state  which  has  broken  the 
Covenant  in  Arts.  XII.  XIII.  and  XV.  shall  be 
regarded  as  having  committed  an  act  of  war 
against  the  League.  All  economic  and  other  rela¬ 
tions  with  said  state  shall  be  broken  off  ...  . 
and  the  Council  shall  recommend  what  amount  of 
force,  if  any,  shall  be  supplied  by  the  several  gov¬ 
ernments  concerned.” 
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The  force  of  this  provision  may  be  expressed 
thus :  The  duel,  by  which  individual  disputes 
were  formerly  settled,  having  been  long  since 
superseded  by  law,  the  same  principle  shall  be 
applied  to  international  disputes.  Thus,  instead 
of  a  court  decision  being  rendered,  as  in  the  case 
of  individual  disputes,  an  economic  boycott  might 
be  inflicted.  In  case  the  nations  in  dispute  are 
determined  to  employ  force,  at  least  this  serious 
decision  shali  not  rest  with  a  small  group  of 
aristocrats  or  military  men,  nor  shall  hostilities 
be  begun  under  sudden  temporary  excitement.  If 
the  states  which  are  members  of  the  League  are 
sincerely  desirous  of  employing  these  conciliatory 
means  first,  force  may  not  be  necessary,  even  in 
serious  cases.  The  provision  that  all  nations 
which  are  members  of  the  League  shall  discon¬ 
tinue  diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  with 
the  recalcitrant  nation  may  seem  at  first  some¬ 
what  severe,  as  at  the  present  day  no  nation  can 
exist  long  if' completely  isolated,  but  this  we  re¬ 
gard  as  a  very  practical  means  of  enforcing  the 
League’s  decisions,  and  one  not  at  all  likely  to 
become  a  mere  “  scrap  of  paper.” 

In  a  word,  if  individuals  possess  character 
enough  to  respect  the  judgments  of  courts  of 
justice,  then  nations  ought  to  have  reached  a 
sufficiently  high  plane  to  respect  the  covenants 
made  by  their  representatives.  Some  critics  fear 
that  those  nations  having  powerful  dominions  or 
great  economic  resources  might  use  undue  pressure 
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in  Assembly  and  Council,  and  thereby  pervert 
justice,  or  under  the  fine  names  of  “  justice  ”  and 
“  humanity  ”  employ  their  vast  capital  to  secure 
their  own  ends.  01'  course  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
expect  that  we  shall  leap  at  one  bound  from  the 
Iron  Age  of  militarism  to  the  Golden  Age  of  ideal¬ 
ism,  nor  that  the  people  of  the  respective  nations 
shall  suddenly  become  entirely  altruistic,  and, 
thoughtful  of  the  happiness  of  others  only,  humbly 
elect  to  serve.  As  we  never  can  hope  for  absolute 
justice  to  be  done  in  the  intercourse  of  man  with 
man,  so  in  the  larger  realm  of  international  affairs 
we  cannot  expect  to  attain  the  ideal  at  once.  Yet 
as  we  do  find  that  in  the  society  around  us  much 
justice  and  consideration  are  to  be  met  with,  so  in 
international  society,  too,  we  may  hope  that  an 
approximation  of  justice  will  be  secured.  We  con¬ 
gratulate  the  world  that  one  advance  step  at  least 
has  been  tak'en.  Th'e  ancient  lie,  “  Might  makes 
right,”  is  certainly  giving  place  to  the  eternally 
true,  “Only  what  is  just  is  right.”  Then,  again, 
we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  there  is  one  man  voic¬ 
ing  the  beliefs  of  the  age  sincerely,  one  man  in 
whom  we  can  trust,  one  man  who  is  exerting 
himself  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  realize  his  ideals. 
If  it  was,  as  all  admit,  a  great  step  in  advance 
when  the  duel  was  barred  from  the  civilized  world, 
and  the  courts  decided  questions  of  honor,  is  it  not 
another  great  triumph  that  the  day  has  come  for 
replacing  armaments  by  a  court  of  arbitration  ? 
So  if  there  arc  any  who  would  anathematize  the 
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new  system  because  they-  do  not  believe  absolute 
justice  will  be  secured  thereby  we  should  like  to 
reason  with  them  thus  :  Are  you  ready  to  incur 
the  odium  of  advocating  the  revival  .of  dueling  be¬ 
cause  courts  sometimes  err  in  rendering  judgment  ? 
Let  us  note  further  that  armaments  shall  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  smallest  degree  consistent  with 
national  safety  and  the  provisions  for  maintain¬ 
ing  peace,  and  again,  that  the  Council  shall  con- 
aider  how  to  prevent  the  secret  manufacture  of 
munitions  and  implements  of  war  by  the  respective 
nations  (Art.  VIII.). 

Again  we  note,  “  The  respective  nations  shall 
remit  to  the  League  general  supervision  as  to  sale 
and  purchase  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  and  by 
nations  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  League”  (Art. 
XXIII.). 

Again,  “  The  respective  nations  snail  at  once 
report  all  treaties  hereafter  to  be  concluded  by 
them  to  the  chief  secretary  of  the  League,  who 
shall  thereupon  publish  them  when  authorized  so 
to  do”  (Art.  XVIII.), 

Now  all  these  measures  are  safeguards  to 
prevent  the  breaking  out  of  war  and  are  to  be 
employed  in  order  to  “  make  firm  the  foundation 
and  dam  up  the  source.”  We  believe  such  measures 
are  likely  to  be  the  most  effective. 

9.  Contissylfy  oE  sock!  evolution— A  great  paragraph 
has  been  written  in  the  Book  of  Evolution. 

We  repeat  that  every  great  political  change  is 
a  reflection  of  the  thought  of  the  age.  -  While  it  js 
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impossible  for  “  men  of  light  and  leading  ”  to  ac¬ 
complish  at  once  the  whole  program  of  reforms 
which  may  be  taking  shape  in  their  fertile  brains, 
yet  step  by  step  advance  is  made  and  the  reforms 
accomplished.  America,  for  example,  in  the  De¬ 
claration  of  Independence,  affirmed  her  strong 
belief  in  the  equality  of  all  men  and  their  right 
to  liberty  and  independence  and  the  necessity 
of  removing  all  obstacles  which  might  prevent  the 
attainment  of  this  ideal.  Yet  the  full  realisation 
of  these  dreams  has  not  come  even  yet.  Men  like 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  in  the  early  history  ot 
America,  succeeded  in  destroying  the  yoke  forged 
by  the  despotic  authority  of  England.  Ideas  as 
to  equality  and  liberty  gradually  developed  and 
matured  and  after  more  than  eighty  years  the 
emancipation  project  was  carried  out  by  the  ener¬ 
getic  efforts  of  President  Lincoln.  And  yet  now, 
fifty  years  later,  this  ideal  of  liberty  and  equality 
has  not  been  fully  realized.  Shall  we  then  deny 
that  America  is  “  the  land  of  the  free  ”  because 
freedom  is  still  incomplete  ?  We  must  not  blame 
the  emancipation  proclamation,  as  that  was  a 
document  merely.  Progress  is  being  made  grad¬ 
ually  but  steadily,  and  we  count  the  League  Cove¬ 
nant  a  whole  paragraph  in  the  history  of  evolutior . 

the  ioture  of  the  British  and  American  navies. 

Looking  back  fifty  years  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  we  see  the  lands  of  Japan  parceled  out 
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among  three  hundred  feudal  lords,  each  exercising 
authority  in  his  own  domains.  Going  back  still 
further  three  hundred  years  we  find  these  feudal 
lords  exercising  power  on  a  large  scale,  collecting 
and  arming  soldiers,  carryingon  campaigns  against 
other  chieftains,  and  fighting  each  other  much  in 
the  same  way  as  nations  are  doing  now,  the  main 
difference  being  the  smaller  scale  on  which  opera¬ 
tions  were  carried  on.  However,  political  ideals 
change  from  age  to  age,  and  in  the  early  day's  of 
the  Meiji  era,  the  Restoration  occurred,  i.e.,  the 
whole  country  was  brought  under  the  rule  of  one 
central  authority.  In  four  years  the  system  of 
feudalism  was  completely  overturned  and  the 
Japan  of  to-day  was  bora.  Is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  when  this  great  revolution  took  place  there 
were  no  feudal  lords  who  opposed  the  change  ? 
Assuredly  there  were,  but  we  felt  that  they  must  be 
brought  to  submit  even  if  it  was  necessary  to  use 
force.  Now  whence  could  we  look  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  military  strength  ?  Principally'  to  the  three 
most  loyal  clans,  viz.,  Sasshu,  Choshu,  and  Tosha, 
who  offered  to  the  central  government  the  mili¬ 
tary  forces  which  they  had  collected  and  drilled 
expressly  for  the  maintenance  of  their  own  power, 
and  perchance,  too,  for  its  expansion.  Resolutely 
fighting  together  to  unify  the  country,  at  last  they 
attained  their  end.  Now  are  not  England,  Amer¬ 
ica,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  like  Sasshu,  Choshu, 
and  Toshu  ?  England  with  her  large  navy,  kept 
to  preserve  her  authority'  on  the  seas,  is  not  yet 
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willing  to  reduce  it.  The  reason  does  not  readily 
appear,  if  we  look  at  the  matter  with  suspicion 
in  our  hearts.  And  America,  too,  who  is  taking 
the  lead  in  proposing  the  limitation  of  armaments, 
is  she  not  herself  carrying  out  an  elaborate  scheme 
of  naval  expansion  ?  This  may  very  naturally 
seem  an  absurd  inconsistency.  But  interpreting 
the  actions  of  these  two  great  nations  favorably, 
can  vee  not  discover  the  real  reason  why  both  are 
maintaining  their  sea  power  at  its  full  strength  ? 
Are  they  not  preparing  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  League,  i.e.,  to  perform  effective  police  ser¬ 
vice  ?  America,  with  the  only  navy  that  is  a 
match  for  Great  Britain's,  is  she  not  watching  in 
arms  that  no  wrong  may  be  done  to  any  nation  ? 
Should  we  not  designate  this  determination  to 
maintain  a  large  naval  force  as  right  or  wrong 
just  in  accordance  with  the  motives  behind  it? 
Let  us  wait  and  see  what  they  are  preparing  to 
do  with  their  ships,  and  if  need  arises,  we  may 
then  be  zealous  to  counsel  a  reduction  o'f  their 
forces. 

II.  Need  Sor  reflection  on  the  part  of  the  British. 

(a)  Racial  discrimination. 

(b)  Anomalous  position  of  Japan. 

(c)  India's  grievance. 

Now  let  us  take  up  the  question  of  abolishing 
racial  discrimination.  We  see,  at  the  outset,  that 
there  is  need  of  clear  thinking  here.  On  account 
of  this  one  point  we  stand  in  an  anomalous  posi¬ 
tion.  At  the  Versailles  Congress,  Japan  was 
represented  by  commissioners,  the  same  in  number 
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as  England,  America,  France,  and  Italy  sent, 
and  these  sat  at  the  council  board  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  Covenant  of  the  League  with  the 
other  delegates.  Perhaps  this  was  on  account  of 
the  assistance  we  had  rendered  the  Allies  during 
the  war  in  guarding  almost  alone  the  oceans  to 
the  east  and  south  and  also  the  sea  route  to  India 
and  later  in  volunteering  to  patrol  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  ;  moreover  we  sent  troops  to  Siberia,  to 
co-operate  with  the  allies  in  Russia.  As  a  nation 
Japan  has  attained  a  high  position,  but  as  a  race 
her  people  cannot  secure  freedom  to  come  and  go, 
to  immigrate  to  the  territories  of  the  nationsbelong- 
ing  to  the  League  and  to  enjoy  full  rights  therein. 
Although  there  are  still,  large  undeveloped  tracts 
of  land,  sparsely  settled  or  not  at  all,  in  the 
dominions  of  Great  Britain  and  in  ■  the  United 
States,  and  notwithstanding  freedom  of  immigra¬ 
tion  has  been  permitted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
European  countries,  the  peoples  of  the  Orient  have 
been  [practically  excluded  from  these  lands.  On 
this  account  one  party  harbors  dissatisfaction, 
while  the  other  party  is  criticized  as  disregardful 
of  human  rights.  Especially  between  the  United 
States  and  japan,  negotiations  have  been  under¬ 
taken  time  and  again,  but  without  results,  and 
now  when  so  much  is  being  said  about  the  rights 
of  man,  equality,  justice,  and  humanity,  and  inter¬ 
national  peace  seems  almost  assured,  we  are 
eagerly  expecting  a  solution  to  be  found  of  this 
vexed  question.  We  are  working  not  only  for  the 
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Japanese  people  but  for  the  races  of  the  Orient 
who  all  together  comprise  the  major  part  of  the 
population  of  tlie  earth.  There  are  special  reasons 
why  British  statesmen  in  particular  ought  to  give 
careful  attention  to  this  matter.  East  India,  as 
everyone  knows,  is  a  dependency  of  Great  Biitain, 
and  numbers  in  its  population  about  300,000,000 
Hindus.  Although  England’s  solicitude  for  the 
material  welfare  of  India  has  been  notable  and  ad¬ 
mirable  and  the  change  in  India  from  olden  times 
has  been  very  great,  yet  the  ideas  of  the  British  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  race  question  arc  not  materially  altered 
from  the  old  conservative  view.  For  laborers,  espe¬ 
cially,  there  is  little  sympathy  and  attempts  at 
co-operation  fail.  We  may  instance  South  Afiica. 
From  the  facts  that  British  rule  there  has  greatly 
improved  since  the  war  in  the  Transvaal,  and  that 
the  sea  route  thither  is  short  and  easy,  the  immi¬ 
gration  of  Hindus  is  increasing  at  the  present 
time.  As  these  immigrants  are  not  welcomed, 
however,  and  suffer  more  or  less  ill-treatment,  the 
authorities,  are  endeavoring  to  prevent  serious 
trouble.  There  have  been  no  serious  collisions  in 
Cape  Colony  so  far,  yet  the  feeling  against  the 
immigrants  is  so  strong  that  a  law  was  passed 
excluding  them  in  1913  (Taislio  2nd).  Consider¬ 
able  feeling  was  aroused,  riots  occurred,  and  anti- 
British  movements  were  started  both  in  Atrica 
and  India.  The  East  India  Club  in  London  pre¬ 
sented  a  memorial  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  affairs 
which  rau  somewhat  as  follows :  “We  petition 
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that  the  same  rights  which  British  subjects  possess 
shall  be  enjoyed  by  Hindus  in  every  country  -which 
is  a  part  of  the  British  Empire.”  Governor- 
General  Honorable  Lord  Hardinge,  of  India, 
scored  the  South  African  authorities  in  declaring : 
11 1  sympathize  with  the  Hindus  and  desire  that  an 
investigation  shall  be  made  into  the  details  of  this 
affair.”  Yet  in  the  following  year,  May  1914, 
when  150  Hindus  tried  to  land  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  they  were  restrained  and  quite  a 
serious  altercation  took  place.  When  in  August 
of  the  same  year  England  and  Germany  engaged 
in  war,  England  was  naturally  somewhat  appre¬ 
hensive  as  to  whether  her  Indian  subjects  would 
remain  loyal.  Germany  seized  the  opportunity  to 
stir  up  the  Mohammedans  in  the  Empire  to  plot 
against  England,  but  the  conciliatory  policy 
adopted  by  the  latter  was  so  effective  that  large 
numbers  of  the  Hindus  took  part  in  the  war. 
This  fiery  trial  brought  both  parties  [into  sympa¬ 
thy  and  a  rapprochement  was  effected.  When 
the  new  cabinet  'was  formed,  Mr.  St.  Nihal  Singh, 
a  Hindu,  was  appointed  vice-minister  of  Indian 
affairs.  That  all  these  territories — Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  South  Africa  and  Canada 
integral  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  should 
yet  deny,  on  account  of  racial  difference,  freedom 
of  immigration  and  the  like  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  same  Empire,  is  indeed  strange,  and 
we  have  yet  to  find  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  it.  As  the  means  of  communication  be- 
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tween  nations  improve,  civilization  is  certain  to 
be  diffused  all  over  the  earth.  With  universal 
enlightenment,  broad-mindedness  results.  There¬ 
upon  conviction  as  to  the  equality  of  all  men 
becomes  general.  This  is  the  inevitable  trend  ol 
thought  and  is  characteristic  ol  the  present  time. 
That  European  nations,  which  believe  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  “  God  is  the  father  of  all  men,  and  all 
men  are  brothers,”  and  practice  among  themsel  ves 
the  principle  of  equality,  should  change  their  beliefs 
and  practices  in  dealing  with  Orientals,  discrimi¬ 
nating  among  men  because  of  the  color  of  the  skin 
merely,  and  ready  to  rob  such  even  of  the  very 
means  of  subsistence,  is  a  strange  inconsistency. 
Confining  their  beneficent  offices  to  the  peoples  ol 
Europe  and  America  is  not  a  reasonable  way  to 
secure  permanent  peace  between  them  and  us.  In 
running  through  the  draft  of  the  League  Covenant 
just  now,  we  came  upon  Article  XXII.  .  1  he 

mandatory  power  shall  secure  equal  opportunity 
for  trade  and  commerce  to  other  members  of  the 
League.”  We  regret  that  a  suitable  clause  re¬ 
garding  freedom  of  action  and  of  immigration  was 
not  included .  We  trust  that  when  new  light  shall 
have  been  received  on  this  point  a  supplementary 
clause  will  yet  be  added. 

12.  Reasonable  limitations— Actual  examples. 

(a)  Race  qncstion. 

(b)  Soda!  problem. 

(c)  Political  problem. 

Though  we  have  spoken  thus  strongly  on  the 
race  question,  yet  we  freely  admit  the  propriety  of 
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the  limitations  which  a  state’s  domestic  polity  may 
require,  and  where  such  are  reasonable  have  i#.o 
hesitation  in  approving  them.  But  we  would  em¬ 
phasize  the  word  “  reasonable.”  For  example,  in 
cases  where  thf  re  is  a  fight  between  labor  and 
capital,  and  the  labor  union  attempts  to  maintain 
wages  at  a  certain  point,  and  by  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  inferior  laborers  trouble  ensues.  Against 
legislation  which  may  be  necessary  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  we  have  not  the  least  objection  to  make. 
Sometimes  immigrants  to  a  new  country  are  chiefly 
interested  in  the  affairs  of  their  old  home,  and 
neglect  to  co-operate  in  public  work  or  render  any 
service  to  the  country  in  which  they  reside.  This 
may  cause  trouble.  Such  are  political  matters  and 
not  race  questions  at  all.  When  the  Germans  first 
came  to  America,  their  people  were  sometimes 
hated  and  driven  out  of  a  locality.  But  that  was 
not  on  account  of  their  race.  Bacial  discrimination 
such  as  we  refer  to  means  the  admission  of  West¬ 
ern  races  to  the  heaven-gifted,  vast,  unoccupied 
lands  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  America, 
and  South  Africa,  and  the  exclusion  from  these 
lands  of  other  races,  especially  Orientals,  and  re¬ 
fusal  to  grant  equal  opportunity  to  such.  To  this 
kind  of  racial  discrimination  we  object  strenuously. 
We  recognize  the  fact  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
restrict  or  even  deny  the  right  of  entry  to  aliens  in 
some  cases,  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  but  this  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  admitting  some  races 
and  excluding  others  for  no  reason  that  we  can 
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countenance.  We  maintain  that  if  the  territories 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  League  would  only 
give  equal  opportunity  to  all,  that  would  be  a 
long  first  step  in  doing  justice.  And  such  a  pre¬ 
cedent  might  gradually  be  followed  everywhere. 

We  must  admit  that  if  definite  reasons  can  be 
adduced  as  to  why  certain  races  are  discriminated 
against,  whether  economic,  political,  social,  or  re¬ 
ligious,  then  indeed  the  nation  which  finds  itself 
unwelcome  in  other  countries  should  reflect  deeply 
upon  these  reasons,  and  attempt  to  find  some  way 
to  remove  the  objections.  The  immigrants  them¬ 
selves  might  consult  with  the  labor  unions,  and 
also  endeavor  to  avoid  actions  not  in  accordance 
with  the  customs  of  the  country  ;  they'  should  re¬ 
spect  morality  and  humanity,  and  endeavor  to 
live  in  harmony  with  the  citizens  of  their  adopted 
country. 

And  again,  we  should  remember  that  as  we 
expect  fair  treatment  from  others,  we  must  on  our 
part  accord  the  same  consideration  to  all.  If,  as 
is  claimed  in  the  classical  saying,  “  Words  of  faith¬ 
fulness,  and  actions  of  sincerity  are  common  even 
in  barbarous  states,”  much  more  ought  they  to  be 
common  in  an  enlightened  country'.  It  should  be 
the  determination  of  those  who  go,  to  observe  the 
Golden  Rule :  “  Do  not  do  to  others  what  you  do 

not  wish  them  to  do  to  you.” 

13.  Acquisition  of  naturalization  -  Recent  cases  In 
Hawaii. 

The  Japanese  in  America  have  been  appealing 
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to  the  authorities  for  years  to  obtain  the  right  of 
naturalization,  but  without  success.  It  is  said 
that  recently  the  Japanese  who  enlisted  in  the 
Great  War  were  given  this  privilege  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  government,  and  that  about  120  received 
naturalization,  or,  if  we  include  members  of  their 
families,  that  500  to  600  persons  became  citizens  in 
Hawaii  alone.  We  rejoice  in  this  sign  of  rap¬ 
prochement,  and  in  the  fact  that  an  advance  step 
in  assimilation  is  being  taken.  Perhaps  in  this 
way  a  gradual  solution  of  the  problem  may  be 
found. 

In  conclusion  we  would  note  once  more  and 
emphatically  that  the  world  is  advancing  steadily. 
“  Might  makes  right,”  is  in  the  dust,  and  Justice  is 
exalted  high.  But  we  must  not  be  too  well  satis¬ 
fied,  and  thus  relax  our  efforts,  thinking  all  is  won. 
We  must  be  ever  advancing,  basing  our  progress 
on  the  solid  foundation  of  “  Justice  to  all.”  But 
it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  fail  in  appreciation  ol 
those  who  have  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost 
to  secure  these  beneficent  results  to  criticize 
such  as  not  having  attained  their  ideals  periectiy, 
or  as  not  having  high  enough  aims,  or  as  being- 
insincere  or  hypocritical  All  such  criticism  is  rank 
injustice  to  noble  souls.  To  such  we  should  render 
the  homage  of  grateful  hearts  for  their  success  in 
embodying  the  new  thoughts  of  the  age  in  concrete 
political  institutions. 

March  IS,  1919. 
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ABE  EUROPEAN  QUARRELS  OF  NO  CONCERN  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES? 

Mr.  McOUMBER.  Mr.  President,  the  very  first  question  that 
challenges  our  attention  in  the  matter  of  a  league  of  nations  is 
the  question  of  whether  a  war  in  Europe  is  a  matter  of  concern 
to  the  United  States.  The  nltraopponents  of  any  league  of 
nations  assert  that  European  quarrels  and  European  battles  are 
no  concern  of  ours.  If  that  be  true,  we  may  well  pause  befofe 
obligating  ourselves  to  make  them  our  concern.  Is  it  true? 

Sir.  President,  on  the  28th  day  of  June,  1914,  in  one  of  the  most 
insignificant  countries  of  Europe,  a  country  so  small  that  its 
exact  location  at  that  time  was  scarcely  known  by  the  American 
people,  a  man  and  bis  wife  were  murdered  by  a  little  band  of 
political  assassins.  Had  this  murder  been  committed  upon  an 
ordinary  family  it  would  not  have  been  considered  of  sufficient 
importance  to  have  justified  the  expense  of  a  cablegram  to  this 
country.  But  as  the  victims  of  these  misled  malefactors  were 
of  the  Hapsburg  family,  the  world  was  notified  of  the  occurrence. 
Had  anyone  then  suggested  that  this  act  might  bring  on  a  great 
world  war,  his  mental  balance  would  have  been  questioned.  The 
world  was  to  civilized  in  the  year  1914  to  permit  the  destruction 
of  millions  of  innocent  men  because  one  man  stabbed  or  shot  an¬ 
other  to  death.  Austria  would  demand  that  the  criminals  be 
brought  to  justice  and  that  demand  would  be  acceded  to  by  Serbia. 
If  it  were  not  agreed  to,  Austria  would  send  an  armed  force  into 
Serbia  and  compel  not  only  the  execution  of  the  criminals  but 
an  apology  to  the  Austrian  Nation.  And  even  if  it  did  bring 
on  n  war  between  Austria  and  Serbia,  we  need  not  concern  our¬ 
selves  about  it.  Let  those  discordant  Balkan  States  settle  their 
own  scores  with  each  other;  America  had  nothing  to  do  with 
their  quarrels. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  that  murder  has  already  cost  the  lives  of 
more  than  50,000  young  American  hoys,  and  so  it  did  become 
our  concern.  We  can  not  look  upon  their  fresh-made  graves, 
scarce  yet  softened  by  nature’s  verdant  shroud,  without  yielding 
our  belief  that  it  was  no  concern  of  ours. 

That  murder  has  cost  us  about  840.000.000,000  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  and  before  we  are  through  $100,000,000,000  will  have 
been  paid  out  by  the  American  people.  Is  a  conflict  in  Europe 
which  compels  us  to  load  that  enormous  debt  upon  the  American 
people  for  a  century  a  conflict  which  does  not  concern  us?  Our 
Civil  War  cost  us  only  about  five  or  six  billions  of  dollars,  or 
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only  about  one-eighth  of  the  cost  of  one  year  of  this  war  Is  it 
no  concern  of  ours  that  there  shall  be  left  at  the  close  ‘of  this 
conflict  the  possibility,  yes,  the  probability,  that  another  worse 
war  shall  blacken  the  earth? 

About  8,000,000  boys,  the  best  boys  of  the  great  white  race, 
were  killed  in  battle  or  died  of  wounds.  Close  to  20,000,000  bovs 
of  the  same  blood  have  died  because  of  this  war.  Of  course 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  them  were  our  boys ;  but  they 
were  boys  with  the  same  ambitions,  the  same  lofty  hopes  and 

aspirations,  and  in  whom  the  love  of  life  was  equally  stron" _ 

boys  with  mothers  like  the  mothers  of  our  boys— their  hopes, 
their  ambitions,  their  lofty  aspirations  all  buried  with  their 
mangled  bodies.  And  yet  I  hear  Senators  still  say  this  is  no 
concern  of  ours.  Twenty  million  young  girls  of  this  generation, 
the  best  young  girls  in  the  world,  deprived  of  their  God-given 
right  to  reign  queen  of  heart  and  home,  must  now  go  down  to 
their  graves  husbandless,  homeless,  childless. 

But,  say  the  advocates  of  American  isolation,  this  is  no  con¬ 
cern  of  ours.  We  are  big  enough  to  take  care  of  ourselves. 
Let  other  nations  do  the  same.  We  do  not  want  to  be  brought 
into  European  squabbles. 

Says  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Johnson],  speaking  of 
these  European  countries: 

not  need  them  as  partners.  They  require  us.  They  yield  to 
us  nothing;.  They  can  yield  to  us  nothing.  We  give  to  them  everv- 
uolV.F't  \Ye  C1U1  protect  our  borders  for  centuries  to  come  just  ns  wo 
luue  in  the  centuries  past.  The  Lord  lias  given  us  geographical  isoln- 
Europe  Lord  haa  <l0nlc<1  just  *hat  thl»s  t0  the  diaercnt  “aces  of 


Ami  be  might  have  added,  “And  so  the  Lord  be  praised.” 

What  <1°  we  get  out  of  it?  asks  the  Senator  from  California. 

Do  we  ask  ourselves  that  question  in  the  thousands  of  acts  of 
generosity  by  which  we  gladden  the  lives  of  others?  If  the 
Senator  does  not  ask  himself  that  question,  and  I  know  he  does 
not,  then  why  does  he  insist  that  his  Nation,  which  he  loves 
better  than  himself,  should  ask  it?  If  the  question  means,  What 
are  we  to  get  out  of  it  from  a  financial  or  a  territorial  stand¬ 
point,  I  freely  admit  that  we  do  not  need  the  assistance  of  any 
power  on  earth  to  protect  our  rights.  I  admit  that  we  are  so 
much  more  powerful  than  any  other  single  nation  to-day,  so 
secure  in  our  vast  territorial  expanse,  in  our  gcograplucal  posi¬ 
tion,  and  in  our  material  resources  that  we  are  practically  im¬ 
mune  from  assault.  But  are  we  thereby  relieved  from  any  duty 
toward  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  does  that  immunity  impose 
upon  us  a  greater  duty  toward  those  who  are  not  so  protected  as 
we  are?  What  is  the  true  American  answer?  There  can  be 
hut  one  answer:  The  God  of  international  justice,  by  His  special 
favors,  has  given  to  us  in  territorial  extent, 'in  that  splendid  isola¬ 
tion,  in  our  vast  resources,  in  our  mighty  population,  has  by  His 
very  law  of  compensation  imposed  upon  us  a  greater  duty  than 
upon  the  less  fortunate  people  of  the  world  to  shield  the  weak 
and  to  compel  international  right. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  moral  duty  incumbent  upon  any 
man  in  his  relation  to  his  fellow  man  that  is  not  equally  incum¬ 
bent  upon  a  nation  in  its  relation  1q  every  other  nation.  Does 
any  man  deny  that  proposition?  What  would  you  say  of  the 
strong,  vigorous  man  who  would  stand  by  while  another  strong 
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man  was  beating  a  weak  child  to  death,  and  idly  remark,  "  It 
is  no  concern  of  mine;  it  is  not  my  child.”  What  would  you 
say  of  a  strong,  vigorous  swimmer  who  would  stand  on  the  shore 
and  see  a  woman  struggling  in  the  waves  that  would  soon  be 
her  death,  reaching  her  white  arms  and  crying  for  help,  while 
he  folding  his  muscular  arms  announces :  “  Oh,  that  is  no  con¬ 
cern  of  mine,  she  is  not  my  wife  or  daughter.”  Mr.  President, 
this  doctrine  of  “no  concern  of  ours”  is  a  shameful  and  mon¬ 
strous  doctrine  from  every  standpoint  of  national  morality. 

“  Oh,"  but  say  the  opponents  of  the  league  of  nations,  “  we 
can  make  up  our  minds  what  to  do  when  the  occasion  arises.” 
Well,  Mr.  President,  what  I  want  us  to  do  is  to  be  right  there 
on  the  spot,  with  the  contractual  right  in  our  hand  when  the 
occasion  arises.  Had  the  United  States  been  right  on  the  spot 
with  au  agreement  signed  by  us  and  signed  by  Germany,  that 
Germany  would  not  make  war  on  France  or  any  other  country 
without  submitting  to  a  league  of  nations  the  question  of  the 
righteousness  of  her  cause,  the  world  would  have  been  spared 
this  awful  conflagration  with  its  consequent  miseries  which  can 
never  be  forgotten  or  forgiven.  You  know  and  I  know  that  so 
long  as  the  present  conception  of  international  right  continues, 
the  conception  that  sovereignty  has  no  bounds  or  limitations, 
we  will  not  interfere  unless  some  right  of  ours  is  attacked. 
What  we  want  to-day  is  an  international  law  on  this  subject,  a 
law  that  will  declare  that  war  by  one  nation  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  every  other  nation,  and  that  no  unjust  war  shall  be 
waged  by  any  nation.  Now,  that  is  just  exactly  what  this  league 
of  nations  does. 

So,  Mr.  President,  all  this  prating  about  what  we  will  do  in 
the  future  is  worse  than  idle  talk.  We  will  do  in  the  future 
just  what  we  have  done  in  the  past  under  a  like  conception  of 
sovereign  rights.  If  there  is  no  league  of  nations,  the  present 
world  understanding  that  a  war  waged  by  one  great  power  to 
annihilate  another  is  not  an  assault  upon  other  nations  of 
the  world,  and  that  no  other  nation  is  bound  to  take  up  the 
cause  of  the  weaker,  will  continue  to  prevail.  You  talk  about 
our  entering  this  war  for  the  cause  of  a  great  world  principle. 
The  man  who  makes  that  assertion  knows  that  he  falsifies  the 
record. 

He  knows  that  we  never  uttered  one  word  about  our  entrance 
into  the  war  being  for  the  cause  of  humanity.  We  based  our  right 
of  action  solely  upon  the  ground  that  by  the  acts  of  Germany  she 
had  made  war  upon  us.  Of  course,  when  we  got  into  the  war  we 
were  naturally  fighting  the  cause  of  humanity.  But  it  was  not 
the  cause  of  humanity  which  brought  us  into  it.  Now,  I  want  to 
put  ourselves  in  such  a  position  that  we  shall  never  feel  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  reiterate  that  falsehood  in  order  to  place  ourselves 
right  before  our  own  people  or  the  world.  I  want  this  country 
to  be  in  a  position  where  she  can  assert  without  any  equivoca¬ 
tion,  “  This  is  our  mutual  agreement,  signed  by  all  of  us.  that 
no  one  of  us  will  wage  a  war  of  conquest,  and  that  we  will  act 
together  to  prevent  the  murder  of  millions  of  innocent  human 
beings  for  the  selfish  ends  of  any  one  nation."  I  want  this 
country  to  be  in  a  position  that  it  can  say  “  Under  the  letter  of 
this  bond  and  for  the  defense  of  this  principle  we  command 
you  to  halt  your  armies,  and  to  maintain  that  principle  we  will 
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consecrate  the  blood  of  our  men,  the  tears  of  our  women,  and 
every  resource  of  our  Nation.” 

We  knew  all  along  just  what  Germany  had  in  mind;  we  knew 
the  course  of  instruction  which  had  been  given  to  her  people 
from  every  possible  source,  that  her  destiny  lay  in  the  conquest 
and  destruction  of  her  neighbors.  We  knew  her  scheme  of 
Mitteleuropa.  We  knew  her  purpose  of  world  domination.  We 
knew  that  she  intended  to  destroy  Belgium  and  annex  the  most 
valuable  portions  of  France  as  the  tirst  step  toward  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  her  world-domination  idea,  and  that  was  the 
time  that  we  should  have  called  the  halt.  But  we  did  not  have 
the  right  under  international  law  or  under  any  agreement  to 
demand  that  she  refrain  from  that  hellish  purpose.  Had  we 
had  the  agreement  proposed  in  this  league  of  nations,  theu, 
standing  upon  our  contractual  rights,  we  would  have  called 
her  to  account,  and  Germany  would  have  desisted  and  the  world 
would  have  been  saved  from  these  awful  wrongs  and  suffer¬ 
ings.  We  do  not  want  this  country  or  any  other  country  or 
the  world  to  again  bo  placed  in  such  a  position  of  shameful 
impotency. 

And  why,  I  ask  you,  do  you  boast  of  our  fighting  this  war  for 
the  sake  of  humanity  and  for  the  higher  principles  of  interna¬ 
tional  justice,  while  in  the  same  breath  you  declare  against  any 
obligation  that  shall  bind  us,  in  connection  with  other  great 
nations  of  the  world,  to  prevent  such  war  of  injustice  and  wrong? 
Is  a  war  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  an  international 
felony  right,  but  an  agreement  to  prevent  the  initiation  of  the 
felonious  purpose  wrong?  Let  us  at  least  attempt  consistency. 

Mr.  President,  the  one  regrettable  thing  to-day  is  that  this 
war  was  carried  on  so  far  from  us  that  we  saw  but  little  of  its 
horrors,  that  we  got  into  it  so  late  that  we  suffered  but  little, 
comparatively,  of  its  sacrifices,  and  that  our  people  knew  so 
little  of  the  destitution  in  its  wake.  The  closest  estimate 
places  the  number  of  soldiers  who  were  killed  or  died  of  wounds 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  November  11,  191S,  at  nearly 
S, 000,000,  and  there  have  been  more  people  killed  in  Russia 
since  Russia’s  surrender  to  Bolshevism  and  German  machina¬ 
tions  than  there  were  of  Russian  troops  killed  in  the  war.  I 
think  it  safe  to  say  as  a  fair  estimate,  if  we  include  with  the 
soldiers  the  civilian  populations  that  were  killed  or  starved  to 
death  or  whose  death  was  directly  attributable  to  this  war, 
that  up  to  the  present  time  the  war  has  caused  the  death  of 
more  than  20,000,000  persons. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  each  of  us  to  realize  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  one  dying  soldier,  to  see  the  stroke  and  hear  the  thud  as 
a  rifle  butt  beats  to  a  mass  the  head  of  a  poor  wounded  boy, 
to  view  the  agonizing  gasps  of  a  drowning  man,  to  watch  as  tile 
last  breath  passes  the  tender  lips  of  a  famished  child.  Then  I 
wish  it  were  possible  to  comprehend  the  multiplication  of  those 
things  twenty  million  times  over.  We  would  then  realize  this 
war.  It  is  well  that  there  is  a  limit  to  our  power  to  realize 
horrors,  else  the  whole  world  would  die  of  anguish.  I  wish 
we  could  look  upon  the  army  of  millions  upon  millions  of  arm¬ 
less,  legless,  eyeless  men  who  will  suffer  the  agony  of  wounds 
all  the  balance  of  their  lives.  I  wish  we  could  fully  realize 
for  one  moment  the  awful  grief  of  a  mother  whose  brave  boy 
went  down  to  a  watery  grave  in  defense  of  his  country.  He 
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suffered  but  once,  but  Isis  death  agony  Is  repeated  again  and 
again  every  day  of  the  life  of  this  devoted  mother.  Multiply 
that  by  the  number  of  all  the  mothers  whose  sons  died  in  this 
conflict  and  we  get  even  then  only  a  slight  conception  of  ail  the 
suffering  this  war  has  caused. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  could  do  this,  nothing  on  earth  would 
prevent  us  from  demanding  immediately  a  combination  of  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  this  war. 

I  can  not  understand  how  any  man  whose  heart  throbs  for 
the  woes  and  cares  of  humanity,  whose  mind  is  capable  of 
grasping  the  awful  misery  inflicted  by  this  most  ungodly  con¬ 
flict,  can  fail  to  labor  with  all  his  power,  with  all  his  heart  and 
influence,  to  shield  poor  humanity  from  another  such  awful 
crime. 

And  again  when  I  come  to  the  present  cost  of  this  war  to  the 
principal  nations  engaged  in  it,  I  find  that  it  aggregates  little 
less  than  $200,000,000,000.  It  'is  an  awful  debt  to  load  upon 
these  impoverished  countries.  And  yet  with  interest  and  pen¬ 
sions  and  other  obligations,  that  two  hundred  billions  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  increased  to  two  thousand  billions  before  the  debt  is 
wiped  out  and  the  last  pension  paid. 

Senators,  is  such  an  impoverishment  of  the  world  as  that  no 
concern  of  ours? 

In  making  this  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  war,  wer  might 
yet  add  at  least  twenty-five  billions  for  property  destroyed.  The 
British  Empire  lost  in  value  of  ships  and  shipping  alone  more 
than  $4,500,000,000.  The  Allies  alone  lost  404  warships  with  a 
displacement  of  1,364,000  tons.  The  enemy  lost  216  warships  with 
a  displacement  of  518,000  tons. 

The  Allies  and  neutrals  lost  in  merchant  tonnage  15,027,718 
gross  tons,  of  which  Great  Britain  alone  lost  8,889,659  tons. 
The  tonnage  lost  to  the  world  was  15,336,922  gross  tons.  Nor¬ 
way,  a  neutral  country,  a  seafaring  nation,  the  livelihood  of 
whose  people  is  gained  in  great  part  by  braving  the  waves  of  the 
ocean,  lost  of  her  merchant  marine  1,177,000  gross  tons.  She 
lost  more  tonnage  than  any  country  engaged  in  the  war  except 
Great  Britain.  Norway  had  committed  no  offense  against  Ger¬ 
many,  and  yet  she  was  made  to  suffer  in  this  war  a  greater  loss 
in  merchant  marine  than  any  belligerent  except  Great  Britain. 
Is  a  war  which  results  in  such  loss  to  a  neutral  friendly  nation 
of  no  concern  to  us? 

But  you  say  we  can  continue  a  peaceful  policy  with  the  world, 
without  binding  ourselves  to  act  in  any  particular  way.  Yes; 
that  is  exactly  what  we  were  saying  for  years  prior  to  1914, 
and  especially  prior  to  1917.  But  we  found  that  the  world  was 
not  so  large  that  we  could  escape  being  drawn  into  the  vortex 
of  a  European  conflagration.  And  while  we  scarcely  got  into 
the  real  conflict  befoi’e  its  close,  while  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  American  soldiers  were  on  the  actual  battfe  line  at 
any  one  time,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  war  has  cost  the  United 
States  not  less  than  $40,000,000,000.  And  before  the  principal 
ami  interest  and  pensions  have  been  fully  met,  it  is  a  conserva¬ 
tive  estimate  (hat  we  shall  have  expended  not  less  than 
$100,000,000,000.  Have  you  contemplated  what  that  means 
to  us? 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  structures  iu  the 
United  States  is  our  Public  Library  Building,  facing  Capitol 
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'FIlat  1)“iw*as  cost  about  $0,000,000,  less  tl.au  one-third 
the  cost  of  a  modern  battleship.  That  beautiful  structure  Hod 
tanrts  of  millions  oil  people,  mav  list  as  Sue  as  the' 
with  ■aS|S',  T',e  battleship  will  become  obsolete  In  10  years 

we  cVu  1  tafia  “If  ?>nlVear  o£  ™  l-uve  colt  ua 

“u.!1“  lu  t  Umtea  States  17,000  of  these  build, 
ngs,  SoO  of  them  m  each  State  it.  the  Union,  one  ta  each  citv 
flS’at" nrllBi;, .  WI“  l,Us  s,lm  WG  couUI  Purchase  all  tile 

I™;, a  ?T.i“  io“  x1  cosTo/oi^Su60* 

dfflictedawithhtlmV|reif nUMty  °£,  m01'e  tl,an  100.0l»  Invalids 

convalescence.  The  expenses  of  the  four  years  of  this  Sat  war 
could  change  this  old  world  from  a  dingy  workshop  into  a 
fern  fovsT  “  WMc  Ce,»'-  A'e  EuroplLwST  no  con- 

ceriw  !?a  tIlese  Premises  arc  wrong.  Tltey  are  our  con- 

11  ‘f  Utetn  m  any  one  great  duty  resting  upon  this  coun- 
e  1  ?se  of  tUs  sanguinary  struggle,  If  that  struggle  hfs 

nKndiiuHfcr'irf ,'w“a  C»',KU'  n,ul  ''clinite,  it  is  the  com- 

lamiin^,  tlulj  of  this  country,  the  country  most  able  to  >,pn™nb 

to't'a'S1 ^lradiMu? iy’f lallcf  prevontiou  is  impossible! 

,L ;1;e,f1Jont|  1ric  "’“■s  spending  in  this  country  some  lit- 
'  :l  gentleman  by  tlie  name  of  Philip  Gibbs  who  had 

spent  four  years  at  the  front.  On  the  7th  of  March’  1010  he 
fead  ?  fL f  New  Ymk  Ti““  an  article  wlS  ought  ti  bf 

JGK  bj  e.ciy  American  statesman.  He  admits  in  that  article 
hat  the  United  States  could  get  along  wilU?ut  cX*  upon 
Fnrnne  th“'  nssist!>"c0-  But  Europe— the  innocent  people1  of 
E  uope,  (ho  peaceful  people  of  Europe,  the  people  who  do  not 
wish  to  ...jure  their  fellow  men,  and  whose  a®  urf  noble  ami 

H  tb'ffawJf:1?11  St;'tes|°  p,’otKt  “cm  agfinst  a  .4.ftb 

;10  ?"ful  tragedy.  I  want  to  read  a  few  exeernts 

from  that  article.  He  says:  cxceipts 

..  |uU5sittf„crisr  .Kift1]?  gs‘k”t‘  «*« 

innsses  of  pooplo  for  American  aid  in  ifbcnitin^  thern  Jflffin  fn-?.1 
lion  of  horrors  through  which  they  have  passed  in  ag0Ip-  fe  repct|- , 

Mr-  President,  is  Europe’s  call  to  America.  Shall  the 
of  ours A iy»'yvo 'll  Ar  "V°  reply  that  this  is  110  concern 
are  we  io  get  on?  „*?  lids?  ^  S°™  Se”“t01S  nsM- 
Again,  he  savs: 

»Ws**as»B£!®ajaja| 

loosc  ui,on  ihe  °< 

Mr.  President,  do  we  join  them  in  this  indictment?  No  man 
dare  question  the  truth  of  the  statement.  Are  we  willing  then 
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to  remedy  die  wrong  by  shouldering  the  responsibility,  not 
necessarily  for  our  preservation,  but  in  the  name  of  God  and 
humanity;  shoulder  it  for  the  preservation  of  the  innocent, 
suffering  peoples  of  Europe?  I  say  the  true  American  heart, 
uninfluenced  by  false  or  misleading  criticisms,  will  ever  an¬ 
swer,  “  Yes." 

Again,  he  says : 

Over  and  over  again  in  the  early  days,  French  officers  and  men  said 
to  me  with  a  thrill  of  passion  iu  tlicir  voices,  “  If  1  thought  this  thing 
would  ever  happen  again  I  would  strangle  my  child  in  its  cradle  to 
save  it  from  such  tortures.”  This  was  said  to  me  m>t  once  nor  dozens 
of  times  nor  scores  of  times,  by  bloody  and  bandaged  men,  but  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times.  It  was  the  common,  general,  passionate  thought.  And 
hundreds  of  times  on  the  British  front,  in  trenches  and  in  dugouts,  and 
in  officers’  messes  our  own  men  spoke  to  me  in  a  similar  line  of  thought, 
Deeper  than  their  hatred  of  the  enemy  who  had  brought  this  thing  upon 
them,  was  their  hatred  of  statesmen  and  politicians  and  men  of  wealth 
and  learning  who  had  failed  to  foresee  tl)e  horrors  ahead  and  who  had 
gone  on  in  the  foolish  old  way  supporting  balances  of  power,  framing 
secret  alliances,  inlluenclng  national  hatreds  and  rivalries,  and  main¬ 
taining  the  old  philosophy  of  material  force  to  hold  and  to  gjab. 
Young  English  officers  of  good  family  argued  passionately  in  the  face 
of  death  that  all  our  social  structure  was  wrong,  and  that  there  was 
no  hope  lor  humanity  for  which  they  were  going  to  die— they  knew 
that—  unless  some  new  relallonsliip  between  nations  could  be  estab¬ 
lished  giving  at  least  some  postponement  and  respite  to  the  spasms 
of  slaughter  between  periods  of  so-called  peace,  which  were  but  a 
preparation  for  a  new  massacre  of  youth. 

And  I  say  candidly.  Senators,  that  you  may  defeat  ibis  treaty, 
this  league  of  nations;  you  may  scatter  abroad  criticisms  that 
are  unjust  or  baseless;  you  may  appeal  to  a  national  pride  and 
to  the  selfish  side  of  our  natures  and  thereby  destroy  at  this 
time  the  hope  that  has  been  in  the  heart  of  every  thinking, 
feeliug,  loving  human  being  for  centuries  that  the  time  would 
come  when  the  same  law  which  governs  the  rights  of  indi¬ 
viduals  would  he  applied  to  shield  the  lives  of  nations.  But 
as  surely  as  this  is  defeated  and  the  world  suffers  another  sucli 
calamity,  deeper  than  the  hatred  of  the  enemy  will  be  the 
hatred  toward  the  statesmen  of  the  world  who  have  failed  in 
tips  great  opportunty  to  league  together  to  shield  poor,  inno¬ 
cent  human  beings  from  such  sufferings  and  calamities  as  have 
been  visited  upon  them  because  there  was  no  law  to  check  a 
great,  powerful  nation  from  criminal  aggression. 

Again,  Mr.  Gibbs  says: 

That  conviction  lias  not  been  killed  by  victory.  It  is  in  the  hearts 
of  the  living  as  It  was  in  (be  souls  of  the  dead,  and  I  write  of  wbat  I 
know.  It  is  in  the  honrts  of  the  multitudes  of  women  who  gave  their 
first  born — sometimes  their  second  and  third  aud  fourth — to  the  de¬ 
vouring  monster  of  war.  It  is  hot  in  the  brains  of  millions  of  workers 
who  watch  (ho  politicians  of  the  world  with  increasing-  hatred  and 
distrust  because  of  their  failure  to  avert  the  frightful  catastrophe,  and 
they  are  tinkering  now  with  problems  which  must  be  handled  largely 
with  an  unshrinking  eonvage  in  order  to  make  the  world  clean  of  the 
foul  outrage  against  civilized  ideals  on  these  corpse-strewn  fields  In 
France. 

You  may  eliminate  it  from  the  hearts  of  these  people  by 
unjust  ami  false  interpretation,  hut  if  you  do  so,  in  my  candid 
judgment,  you  are  committing  a  grievous  wrong  against  the 
host  Impulses  of  the  best  people  iu  the  world,  including  our 
own : 

Again,  he  speaks  iu  prophetic  words  when  he  says: 

America  lias  the  supreme  chance  of  any  power  in  the  world  to-day, 
because  she  is  looked  upon  by  the  peoples  of  Europe  as  a  fair,  unselfish, 
and  democratic  arbitrator,  aloof  from  their  rivalries  and  untninted  by 
the  disease  which  infected  their  civilisation. 
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Quoting  again: 

S#?SSSISi 

*5  ?&®ned'  Mr;  pi'e®ident>  because  the  great  nations  of  the 
°  .ld  l!acl  never  adopted  as  a  code  of  international  law  that  no 
nation  had  a  right  to  destroy  another  nation,  to  seize  its  do 
IS*  01  murder  \ts  people.  Infinitely  worse  than  that,  the 
1,ght  to  commit  such  crimes  lias  been  recognized  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  as  a  right  incident  to  sovereignty  which  no  other 
winner  coul(1  d,sPVt(?’  ,so  lou6  as  its  interest  was  not  directly 
T,U!t  §  w,lly  evei‘y  nation  for  a  hundred  years  has 
stood  idly  by  while  lurlcish  soldiers  have  massacred  hundreds  of 
housands  of  defenseless  Armenians.  The  nations  have  s!mp?y  fol¬ 
lowed  the  policy  so  ardently  proclaimed  by  Senators,  that  while 
lorn  rE  S-UC1  fll'oc‘tiGS-r  really  ^  is  not  their  national  con- 
coin.  That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  with  full  cognizance  of 
Germany  s  purpose,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  atrocities  com¬ 
mitted  by  command  of  her  officers,  we  never  raised  a  hand  to 
stay  her  until  she  had  murdered  our  own  people.  Nay,  further 
not  until  she  had  shaken  the  mailed  list  in  our  face  and  sworn 
tlmhhffi  seas'1  Coutinue  t0  kiU  0Ul*  Pe°Ple  wherever  found  upon 
And  it  may  be  further  answered  that  this  thing  will  continue 
hv  nfFfhn  Un/Jl1  tIns  Pr*uciPle  written  into  international  law 
bj  ail  the  nations  and  the  honor  of  each  and  all  pledged  to  up¬ 
hold  it  with  whatever  force  may  be  necessary. 

Again  says  this  writer: 

tlioiwht'snro^.am’  tnR-  “iSf!llnoUK  th?  PeoPto  of  these  nations  and  these 
nn?vsfnnur  ?r0,M  Wim  to  limn,  and  what  I  say  applies  not 

only  to  our  side  hut  it  is  also  what  is  happening  on  the  German  side. 

I  admit  that  the  sentiment  for  a  world  league  is  not  as  strou" 
in  this  country,  because  few,  comparatively,  of  our  vast  popu“ 
lation  ever  saw  oven  one  battle  field.  Slight,  in  comparison  with 
om  population,  were  our  losses.  Other  countries  bathed  in  blood 
wiTe  ?  eumciate(1,  their  citics  ful1  of  crlpples-armless,’ 
legless,  sightless  men  are  calling  to  us  whose  wounds  were  Slight 
to  help  them  to  rescue  themselves  from  national  hatreds  and 
jealousies  winch  too  many  regard  as  elements  of  patriotism 
•Shall  we  in  the  arrogance  of  om-  power  and  self-sufficiency  turn 
a  deaf  car  to  their  entreaties? 

UOW  PURPOSES  OF  LEAGUE  EFFECTUATED. 

Mr.  President,  after  contemplating  these  horrors  of  war,  after 
placing  iu  the  balance  on  the  one  side  whatever  of  cupidity  and 
pureiy  selfish  considerations  we  may  be  possessed  of,  and  on  the 
other  side  our  humanitarian  impulses;  after  eliminating  the 
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hatreds  we  may  have  against  one  foreign  nation  and  partiality 
for  some  oilier  foreign  nation ;  after  eliminating  all  political  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  gained  by  playing  upon  race  or  hyphenated  Ameri¬ 
can  prejudices  ;  after  concluding  to  forego  tail  twisting  either  for 
our  own  edification  or  the  edification  of  others,  after  conclud¬ 
ing  that  this  country  has  a  higher  and  nobler  destiny  than  mere 
material  gains,  higher  and  nobler  aspirations  than  mere  na¬ 
tional  prowess,  and  having  finally  concluded  that  this,  the 
greatest  Nation  of  the  earth  In  population,  wealth,  and  resources 
lias  by  virtue  of  her  transcendent  position  incurred  a  moral 
responsibility  toward  the  weaker  and  less  favorably  situated 
countries  of  the  world  and  ought,  therefore,  to  exercise  her 
mighty  influence  and  power  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes  by  peaceful  means,  guided 
by  right  and  justice — ought  to  help  save  the  people  of  the  world 
from  another  such  awful  calamity  as  they  have  just  passed 
through,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  this  question:  By 
what  character  of  agreement  between  nations  can  we  best  secure 
this  result?  Of  course,  not  one  of  us  would  have  written  this 
covenant  just  as  it  has  come  to  us,  either  iu  its  original  or 
revised  form.  Some  of  us  would  have  inserted  additional  and 
explanatory  clauses  and  definitions  and  some  of  us  would  have 
opposed  any  kind  of  agreement  whatsoever  for  the  preservation 
of  peace.  And.  I  might  add,  another  class  would  not  have  ac¬ 
cepted  any  agreement  unless  it  gave  to  this  country  special 
advantages  over  every  other  nation  of  the  world. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  covenant  represents  the  deliberations 
of  nations,  some  very  important,  some  very  small  and  weak. 
It  deals  with  complex  situations  in  Europe,  botli  ns  to  races 
and  boundaries.  It  conies  to  us  as  a  compromise  compact,  which 
all  of  these  great  nations  believe  will  accomplish  the  purpose 
of  preventing  any  stupendous  world  war  in  the  future.  To  secure 
the  support  of  this  country  special  concessions  have  been  given 
to  us.  Our  Monroe  doctrine,  which  has  never  been  acquiesced 
in  by  any  European  power  except  Great  Britain,  is  by  this  in¬ 
strument  given  a  world  sanction. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  now  put  to  the  test  as  to  whether 
our  boast  of  special  humanitarian  impulses  is  but  the  bragga¬ 
docio  mouth ings  of  an  Insincere  people  or  the  deep  heart  con¬ 
viction  of  a  Christian  nation. 

I  think  none  of  us  will  claim  that  the  instrument  clearly  and 
definitely  conveys  its  purposes.  But  that  it  is  susceptible  of 
the  construction  many  opponents  have  given  it,  and  to  the 
criticism  based  upon  such  construction,  I  most  emphatically  deny. 
During  my  20  years  as  a  Member  of  this  body  I  recall  but  one 
or  two  instances  in  which  an  instrument  has  been  so  viciously 
and  unjustifiably  assailed. 

Allegations  have  been  made  and  published  to  the  people  of 
this  country  concerning  the  powers  granted  to  the  council  or 
assembly  provided  for  in  this  instrument  and  the  dangers  to 
this  country  that  are  as  false  to  the  context  and  the  true  meaning 
of  the  instrument  as  could  possibly  be  imagined.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  analyze  several  sections  of  this  compact,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  league  for  permanent  peace,  and  to  present  its 
meaning  in  a  spirit  of  absolute  fairness,  and  with  the  hope  that 
I  may  be  able  to  both  simplify  and  clarify  its  meaning. 
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'jOLlies  com- 

Z  ™mpeacatSSE,,,bly  0f  rePre#«voS  of  all  »£SJS 
pliZnt  fce.a  «•  inc.S  X 

at  »» 

“~I,  ’  ,  .  ,?alaucJ'  In<*m.  Roumania,  Serbia— all  of  cn.ri 

nations  being  directly  involved  in  the  war  on  tile  part  of  11 
Alhes;  also  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland,  newly  created  eoun- 
ti  es,  and  Siam,  China,  Cuba,  Guatemala,  Haiti  Hediaz  Hon 
duras,  Uruguay,  Bolivia,  and  Brazil  all  of  wMeli  asl  remeinber" 
declared  war  against  the  Central  Powers,  but  took  no  fuHher 
Tlus  inclusion  seemed  necessary,  because  fore-^oin" 
special  advantages  they  might  have  reaped  as  neutrals  these 
countries  chose  to  declare  themselves  in  a  state  of  war  atrainsf 
our  enemies  as  evidence  of  their  belief  in  the  iustice  oT  o  n 
cause;  and  all  would,  therefore,  necessarily  joiiVi  "then-e^ty  Sf 

hvI«IliIWn  t0  ffllslvei'al  States>  the  following  neutrals  have 
SoS»,Stll,n,?,t  ltself  been  invited  to  become  members  of 
the  league,  namely :  Argentina,  Chile,  Colombia  Denmark  Neth 
or  amls  Norway,  Paraguay,  Persia,  Salved™,’  S  Sweden' 

Itates  of  Hi’en™H,|nei,U?I“f'  ,,Thcw  eo,’stinite  “H  the  important 
crates  or  the  world,  except  tile  enemy  States  and  Russia  \« 

andnothe,-ab  C  S0Ven,luents  are  established  in  Germany,  Austria 
rn  v  y  countncs'  "s  "'«>  ns  in  Russia,  and  wlienww 

fnwLthf“  ynn"‘les  shall  give  effective  guaranties  of  their 
intention  to  observe  their  international  obligations  tliev  will 
b  T  om  r  °d  1°  f“"  fcl,ows|.'iP  under  the  provisions  of  art'iele  1 
I  am  free  to  say  that  I  would  hesitate  a  tops  time  before  voh 
in„  fo  any  league  of  nations  which  should  leave  Germany  out¬ 
side  its  domains.  If  Germany  shall  sincerely  relinquish  w 
fflBk  °f.  V'  °‘!(!  c*est  and  her  preleiuled  right  to  rob  or 
destioy  her  neighbor,  she  should  be  made  a  party  to  this  world 
compact  This  covenant  should  not  be  so  draw®- arrangeflf 
im*Ki  Pe  othGl*  2,ntlons  to  l,nite  aiKl  thus  divide  the  world  into 
hostile  camps.  So  if  Russia  shall  have  the  ability  to  enieSS 
p  .nm  If  p.rese.nt  <;haos  and  take  on  the  responsibilities  of  gov- 
fellowsbipS  ^  t0°’  Sh°U  I  be  invite(1  int0  this  bond  of  national 

,v:vi!°tCf<li,1M011  ,he  nssuinPtion  that  we  really  and  sincerely 
M  to  avo*(1  au-v  great  war  in  the  future,  and  that  we  realty 
nma  \nW  iat  'V,e  fay’  nssuu,iuS  that  we  are  willing  to  do  our 
pail  to  accomplish  such  an  understanding — and  in  my  opinion 

o t h e l^Em'fmp % tnt  tlllS  G,01vern“ei,t  in  conjunction  with  (lie 
otbei  European  States  would  produce  this  result,  and  we  should 

to  ,'e'1"  re!l  t0  eu,‘st  n  staB'e  soldier  or  lire  a  Single  gun 
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the  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  determining,  first,  whether 
the  adoption  of  its  provisions  would  accomplish  the  purposes 
sought ;  second,  whether  any  of  its  provisions  would  operate  to 
the  injury  of  the  United  States. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  PROVISIONS. 

Mr.  President,  the  spirit  of  sympathy  or  hostility,  which  more 
or  less  influences  every  mind,  very  often  leads  us  into  strained 
constructions  to  meet  such  sentiments.  If  we  set  out  to  search 
for  faults,  we  are  apt  to  look  only  for  words  or  sentences  or  as¬ 
sumptions  to  support  our  purposes. 

Admitting,  as  I  do,  that  I  sincerely  wish  for  the  adoption  of 
such  a  covenant,  I  shall  nevertheless  try  to  give  to  the  proposed 
instrument  its  true  and  natural  construction. 

The  first  and  most  important  rule  in  the  construction  of  any 
law,  contract,  or  document  is  that  it  shall  he  so  construed  as 
to  effectuate  its  purposes;  and  when  those  purposes  are  de¬ 
clared  in  the  instrument  itself,  we  must  accept  the  declaration 
made  in  the  instrument  and  not  substitute  our  own  views  as 
to  what  might  have  been  the  purpose  of  the  makers  of  the  instru¬ 
ments. 

While  to  my  mind  the  preamble  is  somewhat  vague  and  clumsy, 

I  do  not  think  anyone  will  question  that  the  following  are  the 
purposes  which  it:  intends  to  convey : 

1.  International  cooperation  to  achieve  international  peace 
and  security. 

2.  The  acceptance  of  obligations  not  to  resort  to  war  to  settle 
international  disputes. 

3.  To  prescribe  what  are  just  and  honorable  relations  be¬ 
tween  nations.  We  have  not  done  so  heretofore. 

4.  To  establish  the  understanding  of  international  law  as  a 
rule  of  conduct  among  governments.  We  have  never  had  such  an 
understanding  heretofore. 

5.  To  maintain  a  just  and  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty 
obligations. 

The  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  declared  purposes  are  all 
to  subserve  the  first  great  purpose — the  achievement  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  international  pence  and  security. 

Is  not  every  one  of  these  purposes  most  laudable,  most  hon¬ 
orable,  most  devoutly  to  be  prayed  for? 

One  of  the  necessary  things  to  be  agreed  upon  is  to  establish 
the  understanding  of  international  laws  as  a  rule  of  conduct 
among  governments.  About  the  only  international  law  we  now 
have  Is 'a  set  of  rules  generally  acquiesced  in  by  warring  na¬ 
tions,  governing  the  action  of  belligerents  and  neutrals  when 
war  is  on.  What  the  world  lias  been  needing  for  thousands  of 
years  has  been  not  a  code  governing  war  but  an  international 
code  which  should  define  the  duties  and  relations  of  nations  in 
their  intercourse  with  and  relations  to  each  other  in  times 
of  peace,  and  thereby  make  war  practically  impossible.  There 
is  an  international  understanding  or  law  which  recognizes  and 
limits  the  right  of  blockade,  the  seizure  of  ships  and  cargoes 
of  neutral  vessels  when  war  is  on,  a  rule  that  no  belligerent 
shall  sink  the  merchant  ship  of  a  neutral  without  warning,  and 
that  the  question  of  whether  the  ship  or  cargo  is  subject  to  con¬ 
fiscation  shall  he  determined  by  a  prize  court.  But  there  is  not 
now,  and  there  never  has  been,  a  rule  of  international  law  that 
prohibits  any  nation  front  making  a  war  of  conquest  against  a 
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nati°u  .or  ™“mlttI“S  any  character  of  atrocity  or 
bi  iitahty  against  such  weaker  nation.  When  Germany  declared 
war  against  France  and  Belgium,  when  she  initiated  this  war 
for  the  purpose  of  robbing  her  weaker  neighbors  she  was  guilty 
b.1'eac1.'  of  international  law.  To-day,  so  far  as  inL'na 
tional  law  is  concerned,  any  nation  can  commit  any  act  o'f 
UMle  „  01  ,,Jn!  a,,f?  “gainst  aDy  other  nation  without  laying 
Tifi  •fntn  '!  charge  of  general  international  misconduct, 
rheie  s  nothing  to-day  in  any  international  law  which  makes  it 
the  duty  of  the  honorable  nations  of  the  world  to  prevent  the 
™0stJieil\0us  ofCenses  committed  by  any  dishonorable  nation 
The  time  has  now  arrived  for  the  \vorld  to  declare  that  a  war 
oy  one  or  more  nations  for  conquest  and  plunder  and  wrong  of 
any  kind  is  a  breach  of  international  law  against  every  other 
nation  of  the  world  and  a  cause  for  war  against  the  offendini 
nation,  and  the  ouly  way  to  make  that  an  international  law  is 
for  the  nations  to  agree  that  it  is  a  work)  concern,  and  the  only 
May  to  make  it  a  living  precept  is  for  the  nations  of  the  wort'd 
to  agiee  that  they  will  enforce  it.  That  is  just  what  tins  league 
agreement  does.  It  is  a  simple  proposition.  Those  wlio  wdsli 
Mar,  those  who  are  less  concerned  about  international  right  and 
justice  than  they  are  about  personal  interest  or  political  advan¬ 
tage  M'ould  naturally  be  against  a  proposition  of  tills  kind 
'Those  who  have  the  capacity  to  realize  the  horrors  of  this  war 
and  the  conscience  to  wish  to  defend  the  world  from  another 
ought  to  be  earnest  advocates  of  some  constructive  plan  to  brine 
about  the  result.  If  this  is  not  the  best  plan,  formulate  and  pre¬ 
sent  a  better  one,  which  will  stand  a  chance  of  adoption  by  all  the 
leading  nations  of  the  M-orld. 

Had  the  M-orld  powers  had  such  an  agreement  in  July,  1914 
with  this  Nation  as  a  signatory  poM*er,  does  anyone ‘for  ah’ 
instant  believe  that  Germany  M-ould  have  made  this  war?  Mr 
President,  the  haughty  SM-ord  of  Wilhelm  would  never  have 
been  draM-n,  not  a  soldier  would  have  had  to  he  raised  for  woi'Id 
defense,  not  a  life  M’ould  have  been  sacrificed,  and  not  a  dollaV 
of  debt  piled  up  for  future  generations  to  pay.  The  fact  that 
M-e  had  no  such  M-orld  agreement  made  this  damnable  war  pos¬ 
sible.  If  M-e  now  refuse  to  join  other  nations  in  such  a  com¬ 
pact,  the  responsibility  for  another  such  damnable  M-ar  M'ill 
rest  upon  us. 

UNFAIR  CRITICISM  (ART.  10). 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the  processes  by  which  these 
purposes  are  to  be  accomplished,  let  us  examine  into  the  code 
of  international  ethics  on  which  these  nations  agree  in  their 
relations  with  each  other.  Considering  them  in  relative  im¬ 
portance  rather  than  iu  the  order  In  which  they  may  appear  In 
the  text,  they  are: 

1.  The  members-  of  the  longue  agree  to  respect  •  *  »  the  terri¬ 

torial  integrity  of  every  other  member  of  the  league.  (Art.  10.) 

We  hear  talk  of  eliminating  this  provision.  Mr.  President, 
the  right  to  live  as  a  nation  is  inseparable  from  the  right  to 
occupy  exclusively  a  definite  area  of  God’s  green  earth.  Agree¬ 
ment  to  respect  this  right  Is  the  very  foundation  of  any  agree¬ 
ment  to  maintain  international  peace.  The  structure  of  inter¬ 
national  peace  must  necessarily  he  bottomed  on  the  maintenance 
of  this  Inviolable  right  of  territory. 
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2.  The  members  of  the  league  undertake  to  preserve  the  territorial 
integrity  only  against  external  aggression. 

This,  again,  is  as  it  should  be.  A  community  of  landowners, 
where  there  is  no  other  law  to  appeal  to  for  the  protection  of 
individual  right,  may  most  properly  unite  to  protect  the  land 
of  each  and  every  one  against  the  avariciously  inclined  of  any 
one  or  more  of  them.  As  to  what  the  owner  of  any  tract  of 
land  may  do  concerning  his  own,  how  he  may  divide  his  acreage 
among  his  children,  the  community  has  nothing  to  do.  But 
it  has  the  right  to  say  that  no  one  shall  take  the  land  of  his 
neighbor  by  force.  So,  if  the  people  of  Russia  wish  to  divide 
their  territory  iuto  three  or  more  separate  countries,  that  is 
their  concern.  The  league  has  nothing  to  do  with  her  internal 
broils  or  divisions.  All  the  league  can  do  and  all  it  ought  to 
do  Is  to  say  to  every  other  country,  "  Hands  off.” 

I  can  understand,  and  do  understand,  how  the  Pan-German¬ 
ists,  having  sought  to  despoil  France  of  her  territory  and  having 
failed,  are  now  looking  forward  to  the  conquest  of  Poland  and 
Russia,  and  how  such  Pan-Germanists  view  with  earnest  dis¬ 
approval  this  world  doctrine  of  “  hands  off  ” ;  but  I  can  not  see 
how  any  intelligent  man,  capable  of  realizing  what  Pan-Ger¬ 
manism  has  inflicted  upon  the  innocent  people  of  the  world,  can 
oppose  this  doctrine  of  territorial  sanctity. 

It  has  been  asserted  and  reasserted  in  all  the  false  attacks- 
on  this  instrument  that  the  United  States  would  be  compelled 
to  help  Great  Britain  preserve  her  domains  against  her  own  in¬ 
ternal  revolutions  or  rebellions.  Oh,  Mr.  President,  nothing  could 
be  more  false.  India,  Canada,  Australia,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  Ql' 
any  other  British  possession  or  integral  part  of  the  Empire,  may 
assert  and  maintain  its  independence,  and  we  are  la  no  way, 
under  this  instrument,  compelled  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  file 
mother  country.  It  is  only  against  “external  aggression"  that 
the  league  assures  its  protection.  If  the  league  were  once  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  an  outside  country  might  interfere  to  assist  any  integral 
part  of  the  Government  to  secure  its  Independence,  the  league 
would  be  absolutely  helpless,  because,  admitting  such  a  right,  any 
propaganda  could  stir  up  an  insurrection,  and,  on  the  theory  of 
assistance,  inaugurate  a  war  of  aggression.  German  propaganda 
would  find  ample  opportunity  to  stir  up  insurrection  on  her  own 
eastern  border,  or  even  In  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  begin  again 
the  struggle  for  world  dominion. 

The  claim  reiterated  again  and  again  by  those  who  oppose  a 
league  of  nations  that  this  country  could  be  called  upon  to  bolster 
up  disintegrating  countries  is  so  clearly  false  that  I  can 
scarcely  understand  how  anyone  having  any  regard  for  fairness 
could  possibly  make  it.  Tltat  there  might  be  no  possible  mis¬ 
understanding  as  to  the  scope  of  the  obligation  imposed ;  that 
there  might  be  no  possible  claim  that  the  league  must  guarantee 
the  boundaries  of  a  nation  changed  by  revolution  or  secession  or 
internal  dissension,  the  conferees  carefully  limited  the  protection 
which  should  be  accorded  each  State  to  a  defense  against  exter¬ 
nal  aggression,  thereby  dearly  negativing  any  claim  that  any 
country  could  be  called  upon  to  defend  another  if  it  failed  to  so 
conduct  Itself  toward  every  other  section  of  its  domain  as  to  re¬ 
tain  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  such  section.  Such  a  claim  is 
an  appeal  to  national  animosities  and  not  an  appeal  to  either 
reason  or  right. 
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say  oar  antagonists,  “you  purpose  to  maintain  the  iif<» 
f^Cvn?rSfc“?a  Stay  P1,0eress  in  the  world?" 

J , ec°Suize  that  tile  immutable  law  of  dialnte"ra- 

tlTe  bo(]vemu«“nno?t  feebIeness.ot  n«°  MW  Anal  dissolution  ol 
tne  bodj ,  must  opeiate  upon  nations  as  upon  individuals  We 
permit  men  to  die  ol  old  age  in  tills  country,  but  we  So  a  law 
f,fte“raVne"rdel  iUS  S«H<m  10  P™®  Oily  COUnhy  to 

integrate  from  any  internal  cause ;  it  simply  makes  international 
urder  an  international  crime.  There  is,  and  ean  be  „„ 
mu  either  against  the  righteousness  of  this  principle  or  the 
duty  of  light-minded  uations  to  maintain  it. 

dependenc™o?Vlliaemljergleo^tLUiIengueiIi0  t0  ploscr''e  the  political  Jn- 
JflH™*,  Mr.  President,  the  protection  of  the  territorial  in- 
te0uty  would  he  of  no  avail  to  a  nation  if  its  political  inde 
pendence  were  destroyed.  Its  people  could  be  S°i  lifted  and 
enslaved  and  the  incitement  to  so  exploit  and  enslave  wouh 

rftoi-y  SKi' ‘I 

Mi.  Piesident,  one  of  the  greatest  burdens  imposed  unnn  th« 
peoples  of  the  world  has  been  that  of  maintaining 
defense  against  each  other.  Prior  to  this  war  three-fourths  of 

Of  wiS?m.enillSS  0f  the  £rcat  uations  were  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  Mai  oi  defense  against  war.  After  the  close  of  tiiia  \vn v 

SpwmSwd  ff  n?,  llle  tnxes  aml  ilume°seIy  increased  taxes  will 
fm \  f°r  the  paymeut  of  interest  on  war  debts,  a  sinkiii" 

iWnZigt  ;rCh°L  r.scii,al-  niid *°  — «■ 

half  of  all  Ins,  w  or iv  and  energy  were  required  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  implements  and  weapons,  in  building  barriers  to  de- 
'  condiHmi8??  against  1,18  “eighbor— how  ridiculous  would  he  our 
lf  e.VG,iy  Ulan  were  tilled  with  apprehension  and  with 
iSfnnl  iCPU<?''le(lse ,that  every  0tl,C1'  Person  was  more  or  less 
jealous  ot  him  and  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  take  his  life  and 
property,  we  should  then  better  realize  the  like  ridiculous  posi¬ 
tion  of  continuing  these  same  relations  among  nations 
Mr.  President,  thousands  of  years  ago,  iu  the  gradual,  dro- 
gressne  enlightenment  of  humanity,  there  came  a  day  when 
the  right,  theretofore  conceded  to  the  strong,  to  murder  his 
lei  low  being,  to  seize  his  property,  to  enslave  his  children,  heenn 
ti>  be  questioned  by  the  little  communities,  began  to  be  con- 
Jlfc1  a  matte,r  of.  concern  to  all  of  them,  and  so  the  people 
Oot  togethei  and  said  to  the  stronger  man,  the  man  who  could 
swing  the  bigger  cluo :  “  \\  bile  you  may  be  more  powerful  than 
any  one  of  us,  you  are  not  more  powerful  than  all  of  us  and 
lV!U™?ZClZded  t0  ,iuausui'ate  a  new  community  code  which 
I’  0tec't  {,Iie  rak  fl'0,n  1he  strong.  We  therefore  com- 
mand  jou  to  lay  down  that  club  and  submit  your  difference 
"f'Shbors  to  the  judgment  of  good  men  who  shall  be 
selected  by  the  community,  and  if  you  refuse  to  do  so  we  will 
compel  jou  to  do  so.  ’  Naturally  this  stronger  man  said  •  “  That 
is  an  interference  with  my  sovereign  rights.  If  I  agree  to  do 
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that.  I  shall  be  surrendering  my  sovereignty  and  shall  lose  my  in¬ 
dependence.  While  I  may  desist  from  doing  those  things  which 
you  consider  unjust,  I  could  not  bind  myself  by  an  agreement 
not  to  do  tliem,:  because  I  would  thereby  allow  my  neighbors  to 
pass  judgment  on  what  I  ought  to  do,  and  that  would  be  a 
clear  violation  of  my  constitutional  prerogatives.”  But  he  did 
consent  and  agree,  just  as  you  and  I  have  consented  and  agreed 
to  substitute  a  government  of  law  for  a  government  of  brute 
force. 

And,  Mi-.  President,  from  that  final  decision  forced  upon  com¬ 
munities  by  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  stronger  man,  from 
that  period  began  a  system  which  developed  into  the  courts  of 
to-day,  with  their  well-defined  powers  and  jurisdiction,  govern¬ 
ing  every  individual  right.  All  that  the  world  has  since  accom¬ 
plished  in  progress,  in  enlightenment,  and  human  happiness  has 
followed  in  consequence  of  that  decision  arrived  at  in  that  far- 
off  age,  that  the  community  would  henceforth  protect  the  life 
and  property  of  the  weak  against  the  strong.  All  that  we  now 
know  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  life  on  this  earth  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  that  decision  which  freed  each  individual  from  the 
necessity  of  expending  the  greater  part  of  his  life’s  energy  in 
devising  means  to  protect  himself  from  his  neighbor,  when  the 
community,  acting  together,  responded  to  the  slogan,  “  Down 
with  the  club,  and  loug  live  law.”  Except  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  that  doctrine  men  would  still  be  living  in  caves,  gnaw¬ 
ing  bones,  and  expending  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  mak¬ 
ing  flint  spears. 

And  by  the  same  rule,  Mr.  President,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
this  old  world  of  ours  will  progress  in  grandeur  and  in  enlight¬ 
enment  and  consequent  happiness  when  the  nations  of  the  world 
shall  adopt  the  slogan,  “  Down  with  might  and  long  live  right." 

And  yet  to-da.v,  Mr.  President,  the  human  family  has  been  only 
partially  emancipated  from  this  tliralldom  of  personal  violence 
and  crime.  While  the  individual,  with  a  sense  of  absolute  im¬ 
munity  from  personal  danger,  may  walk  among  his  fellowmen 
with  all  his  undivided  and  unimpeded  thought  directed  toward 
the  betterment  of  his  condition  and  the  happiness  of  those  de¬ 
pendent  upon  him,  this  is  not  true  in  any  sense  of  people  in 
their  collective  capacity.  Individual  murder,  theft,  and  rob¬ 
bery  have  been  abolished,  but  collective  murder,  theft,  and 
robbery  are  still  sanctioned  by  international  law.  You  can  and 
do  punish  with  death  the  man  who  willfully  causes  the  death 
of  another,  but  you  not  only  condone  the  crime  but  you  even 
refuse  to  enjoin  the  nation  which  would  be  guilty  of  the  willful 
murder  of  twenty  millions  of  people  and  which  would  render 
defenseless  and  helpless  auother  twenty-five  or  thirty  million 
men,  women,  and  children. 

What  a  travesty  on  human  intelligence!  What  a  condemna¬ 
tion  of  international  impotency ! 

And  why  has  such  a  strange  inconsistency  between  the  ideals 
of  individual  justice  and  right  and  international  justice  and 
right  so  long  existed?  It  is  because  our  national  selfishness  so 
greatly  exceeds  our  individual  selfishness;  because  in  every 
country  there  is  such  a  fervent  ambition  that  that  country  shall 
be  able  to  overawe  all  others.  We  curse  that  propensity  which 
in  late  years  lms  been  driven  by  systematic  national  education 
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tuto  tlie  German  mind,  while  we  regard  it  as  an  element  ot 
patriotism  m  our  own  national  character. 

And  so  we  wave  aloft  the  banners  of  sovereignty  and  inde¬ 
pendence  as  a  scarecrow  to  frighten  those  who  do  not  stop  to 
consider  that  every  compact  or  treaty  between  nations  that 
has  ever  been  adopted  or  ever  will  be  adopted  is  just  as  much  a 
surrender  of  our  sovereignty  or  national  independence  ns 
though  the  same  treaty  was  made  en  bloc  with  all  the  nations 
in  a  single  instrument.  Whenever  one  nation  agrees  with  an¬ 
other  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  thing  which  it  has  the  right  to 
decline  to  do  or  to  do,  it  does  not  thereby  surrender  its  sover¬ 
eignty  or  its  independence,  but  it  agrees  in  honor  that  it  will 
not  exercise  its  sovereign  authority  on  the  subject  covered  bv 
the  agreement  during  the  life  of  the  compact  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  other  party  to  that  compact;  and,  Mr.  President 
the  other  party  to  the  contract  withholds  the  exercise  of  its 
sovereign  power  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
If  n  nation  stood  upon  its  dignity  and  its  l-igltt  to  exercise 
its  judgment  whenever  it  saw  fit,  it  not  only  would  never  enter 
wto  any  treaty  agreement  but  at  nil  times  would,  if  a  powerful 
country,  be  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  In  all  the 
arguments  against  a  league  of  nations  we  hear  of  the  powers 
which  we  surrender  hut  not  a  word  of  the  powers  surrendered 
by  every  other  nation  of  the  world— and  all  surrendered  or 
Ijeld  in  abeyance  for  the  grandest  purpose  that  ever  challenged 
the  attention  of  nations.  b 

Mr.  President,  why  do  we  spend  many  hundreds  of  millions 
yearly  for  our  Army  and  Navy?  We  do  so  hecnuse  other 
nations  do  the  same  thing.  And  they  do  so  because  of  their 
I*!?*™  and  of  en<*  othe/-  Au<?  so,  prior  to  this  war,  nations 
weie  following  a  pokey  of  outdoing  each  other  in  armaments 
that  meant  ultimate  bankruptcy  for  the  weaker;  and  the  states¬ 
men  of  each  nation  were  proclaiming  the  doctrine  that  being 
prepared  for  war  was  an  assurance'of  peace.  And  so  we  were 
Sf?/leSaninS  fof  wai'*  au,d  we  1,ave  this  awful  illustration 
of  the  fallacy  of  such  a  doctrine.  There  were  many  of  us  who 
were  not  statesmen,  of  course,  who  insisted  that  a  general 
preparation  for  war  by  all  the  great  nations  was  an  assurance 
that  war  would  result  sooner  or  later.  Naturally,  we  all  know 
faaVJ  oue  is  prepared  and  the  other  great  nation  is 

P,!eParfd’  n'e  weaker  Is  always  in  danger  of  a  threatened 
attack  b.\  the  stronger.  But  it  is  far  more  certain  that  if  no 
nation  were  prepared  for  an  extensive  aggressive  war  there 
Mould  be  universal  peace.  Long  before  the  time  any  nation 
could  prepare  for  hostility  against  another  the  world  would 
learn  which  was  right  and  which  was  wrong,  the  sense  of  jus¬ 
tice  would  prevail,  and  war  would  be  avoided. 

So,  Mr  President,  the  conference  was  unquestionably  right 
when  it  declared  in  article  8; 

r  r~i  ?Cfthe  IS®*HS  roc?Sn,ze  that  the  maintenance  of  peace 

rcKs  'hj  reduction  of  national  armaments  to  tbe  lowest  point  con- 

liter nntiona |: nobSo?ty  th°  enforcement  by  of 


Mr.  President,  when  this  matter  was  before  us  at,  the  last 
session  this  provision  was  viciously  attacked  by  those  wbo  op¬ 
pose  a  league  of  nations  on  the  ground  that  it  allows  Europe, 
whose  interests  might  ho  antagonistic  to  our  own,  to  determine 
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tHe  size  of  our  Army  and  Navy,  aucl  weaken  us  in  our  ability 
to  maintain  our  national  policies,  and  especially  our  Monroe 
doctrine.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  that  instrument  each  nation 
must  agree  to  the  limitation,  and  therefore  we  could  not  be 
bound  unless  we  should  agree  that  the  comparative  reduction 
was  just,  and  every  other  nation  would  have  to  agree  to  the 
same  thing. 

And,  again,  instead  of  this  danger  of  a  combination  against 
us,  ho  would  be  a  very  poor  reader  of  European  rivalries  who 
would  not  understand  that  these  nations  of  Europe  are  far 
more  fearful  and  far  more  jealous  of  each  other  than  any  one 
of  them  is  or  ever  will  be  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  near 
danger  and  not  the  remote  danger  that  always  awakens  rivalry 
and  enmity.  Therefore,  if  there  were  any  danger  of  national 
jealousies  or  antipathies  playing  any  part  in  the  scheme  of  dis¬ 
armament,  the  United  States  would  in  all  probability  have  the 
best  of  it.  And  in  any  event  the  United  States  is  not  deprived 
of  the  power  to  say  that  in  the  proposed  reduction  of  arms  the 
relative  diminution  is  not  just  to  us  and  refuse  to  accept  it  until 
it  is  made  to  conform  to  our  idea  of  reductions. 

It  is  most  vital  to  the  cause  of  peace  that  the  loaded  guns 
pointing  across  national  boundary  lines,  speaking  only  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  destruction  and  hate,  should  be  lowered.  Along  the 
more  than  3,000  miles  of  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  not  a  fort  is  erected,  a  cannon  mounted,  or  a  war¬ 
ship  afloat.  Does  anyone  of  sane  mind  contend  that  the  same 
sentiment  of  trust  and  friendliness  between  these  two  nations 
would  exist  if  bristling  bayonets,  glistening  like  the  white  teeth 
of  a  snarling  dog,  fenced  that  entire  way?  Grim  cannon  are 
not  the  vehicles  of  international  fraternity. 

In  view  of  the  almost  hysterical  attitude  of  the  opponents  of 
disarmament,  is  it  not  strange  that  no  one  in  all  our  history  lias 
ever  complained  that  when  we  entered  into  the  agreement  with 
Canada,  through  Great  Britain,  exactly  the  kind  of  agreement 
we  now  purpose  to  enter  into  with  other  nations,  that  we  were 
giving  Canada  a  voice  in  determining  the  size  and  character  of 
our  Navy  or  Army,  that  we  were  surrendering  our  sovereignty  ? 
Who  to-day  would  reverse  that  policy?  Who  would  erect  along 
that  boundary  line  the  engines  of  national  hate?  No  one  but 
him  who  hates  international  amity  and  glories  in  international 
enmity. 

But  stress  is  laid  upon  the  proposition  that  the  constitutional 
right  of  Congress  to  raise  and  support  armies  and  navies  is 
limited  and  controlled  by  this  partially  foreign  body.  I  have 
shown  that  Congress  must  adopt  this  plan  before  we  become  even 
morally  bound.  Every  other  country  must  do  the  same.  It  is  no 
more  binding  upon  us  than  upon  every  other  party  to  this  com¬ 
pact.  But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  exactly  the  same  from  every 
standpoint  of  constitutional  legality  and  authority  as  any  other 
treaty.  When  we  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Great  Britain 
and  Canada  that  neither  would  maintain  war  vessels  on  the 
Great  Lakes  or  forts  along  the  boundary  we,  of  course,  agreed 
to  hold  in  abeyance  during  the  life  of  that  agreement  a  limited 
portion  of  our  constitutional  right  to  maintain  armies  and 
navies.  We  did  not  surrender  the  constitutional  right  to  do  so. 
And  that  is  exactly  true  of  every  other  treaty  made.  W lien- 
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have  submitted  nny  matter  to  arbitration  we  have  au- 

S  ?!?  *°T?n  or  n,ler  t0  sa>- what « shouw  do 

Un™ d0>egi  and  not  only  that,  we  have  agreed  in 
advance,  so  far  as  we  could  bind  a  future  Congress,  which  of 
wSrhn'  'Slnl0LI,l,:-y  ?nly’  that  we  would  abide  by  iris  decision. 

*it  i  ,  =°“e  UUS  fr0m  Ke  very  beginning  of  our  national  life, 
and  it  has  never  occurred  to  anyone  to  declare  that  we  were 
thereby  surrendering  our  independence  or  our  sovereignty  or 
delegating  our  constitutional  authority.  But  a  few  years  ago 
n,Ld1Ibmltt,ei  “  eolltro',Iirsy  to  a  sole  arbitrator,  the  King  If 
Sweden  ami  Norway.  Iu  that  instance  the  decision  of  a  foreign 
autocrat  was  to  bind  our  nntioual  honor.  Did  Hint  mean  that 
our  Constitution  was  shattered!  That  we  had  dele««l  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  the  King  of  Sweden!  No,  Mr.  Brest 
dent,  it  meant  simply  that  as  Congress  had  the  sole  ri-lit  'to 
say  whether  we  would  pay  a  claim  urged  against  us,  or  would 

S,?  “wS°  4  blul  t  le  equnl  ri8M  t0  say  t,mt  would  pay 
the  chi  ini  if,  after  an  investigation,  a  chosen  arbitrator  should 
s>ay  that  we  should  pay  it,  or  any  part  of  it 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  in  his  resolution  for  tim 
separation  of  the  league  of  nations  provision  from  the  peace  pro- 
«« treaty  asserts  in  the  preamble  that  soml  provfsfons 
tide  'os Coe  in  effect  violate  the  Constitution,  from  which  I 
th?Cn!,VweIt°S  tLiat,,sudl  provision  was  never  contemplated  in 
‘JdOMuMutton  or  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  purpose 
of  that  instrument,  I  feel  quite  certain  that  the  Senator  wm 
neiei  go  on  record  as  declaring  that  an  agreement  made  by  tin's 
fffjlSj  'vi.th  nnotlier  country,  or  with  otlier  countries,  whereby 
upon  the  happening  of  a  contingency  agreed  upon  by  nil,  the 
Si'a  act  fngether  to  eifectuate  the  purposes  of  the 
agreement,  would  be  violative  of  any  provision  of  the  Constita* 

etutm'}  ‘"‘o,11  ‘reaty  with  Great  Britain  and  Japan 

PHlUhif  °nP  e  e?i,"VSalls  1,1  the  BevInS  Sea  nnd  off  the 
1  libilof  Islands  that  treaty  meant  to  all  intent  nnd  purposes 
that  our  warships  would  net  jointly  with  theirs  agnhist  nny 
SPm°e‘n,i  "llUon  that  would  attempt  to  destroy  those  seal* 
Did  we  thereby  surrender  our  power  to  declare  war  or  to  main- 
ill!,'!  “",Ar,1,5',?.ncl  Nl!vy!  Al,a  is  ‘t  possible  that  we  can  enter 

wifhoFl  vb!  „i  U“nCe  t0epl0«ct  tbo  lives  of  11  tav  thousand  seals 
without  violating  our  Constitution,  but  that  if  we  make  o  like 
agreement  with  tile  nations  of  the  world  to  prevent  the  whole¬ 
sale  slaughter  and  starvation  of  millions  of  human  beings  we 
are  violating  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  and  surrendering 
the  independence  of  the  country?  ° 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  provision  for  disarmament  is  far 
r^,refUlly  #uaide,d  t,ian  an  ordinary  agreement  for  either 
article  sZcto-es!  *  aCti0n'  The  tomth  P“rag™ph  of 

State0  slhnYf °fn r mnt n,ccoun,t  of  °ic  geographical  situation  of  each 
and'nctioD  ot'thTsiweral  governments!  ,0r  the  “-'"■‘"Hon 

Dnder  this  provision  tile  council  does  not  make  or  order  the 
reduction.  It  Simply  formulates  n  plan  for  reduction.  This 
plan  is  then  to  be  submitted  “  for  the  consideration  nnd  action  of 
the  several  governments."  That  means  in  this  country  that 
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Congress  must  act  before  the  plan  becomes  binding  even  in 
honor  upon  us.  Of  course,  after  it  is  adopted  by  one  Congress 
the  next  Congress  is  in  honor  bound  to  comply  with  it. 

If  it  is  necessary  or  proper  to  reduce  armaments  somebody 
or  some  commission  must  be  selected  to  study  the  situation  Of 
the  several  countries  and  to  ascertain  and  present  what  would  be 
an  equitable  and  proportionate  reduction.  The  situation  of  each 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  differs  widely  from  that  of  others. 
Some  are  great  in  territorial  extent  and  small  in  population; 
some  great  in  population  and  small  in  area ;  some  blessed  with 
every  natural  resource  necessary  to  sustain  their  populations; 
some  dependent  almost  wholly  on  imports  from  every  other 
corner  of  the  earth;  some  almost  immune  from  threatened  at¬ 
tack  by  reason  of  their  isolation  or  geographical  situation ;  some 
so  vulnerable  that  the  very  lives  of  their  people  depend  upon 
their  ability  to  meet  immediately  any  threatened  invasion;  some 
contiguous  to  hostile  and  greedy  nations  ever  ready  to  devour 
them  ;  some  within  zones  of  peace  anti  tranquillity,  and  some  ad¬ 
jacent  to  restless  and  discordant  peoples  whose  turmoils  are 
as  threatening  as  an  active  volcano.  Unwise  and  unjust  would 
be  any  international  agreement  which  should  not  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  peculiar  necessities  of  these  several  nations  in 
determining  what  should  be  a  just  and  fair  military  or  naval 
strength.  And  so  provision  is  made  that  the  council  shall  formu¬ 
late  a  general  plan  which  can  only  become  binding  when  each 
and  every  nation  has  agreed  thereto. 

To-day,  after  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  far-reaching 
ware,  where  national  life  has  been  saved  only  through  past  prep¬ 
aration  and  the  Herculean  efforts  of  present  preparation,  it  is 
most  natural  that  no  nation  would  dare  render  itself  totally 
helpless  as  against  even  a  possible  failure  of  a  peace  agreement. 
National  life  is  too  precious  to  be  allowed  to  hang  by  that 
thread  alone.  Time  and  the  beneficial  results  of  such  a  compact 
can  alone  banish  the  spirit  of  fear  and  install  the  spirit  of  trust. 
But  each  nation  can  and  Should  now  reduce  its  armament,  can 
and  should  lower  its  threatening  arm. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  preached  the  reduction  of  armaments 
for  years.  Now,  present  to  me,  if  you  can,  a  better  or  a  safer 
plan  than  that  provided  in  this  treaty,  or  else  acknowledge 
frankly  that  we  never  intended  to  conform  our  acts  to  our 
declarations. 

VOTING  POWER  OB'  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

But  it  is  complained  that  in  this  league  of  nation^  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  1ms  a  voting  power  far  superior  to  our  own,  because  some  of 
her  self-governing  colonies  are  allowed  a  vote,  not  in  the  coun¬ 
cil,  which  will  undoubtedly  settle  all  of  the  great  international 
questions,  but  in  the  assembly  to  winch  some  international  ques¬ 
tion  might  by  some  possibility  be  referred. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  fairness  or  unfairness  of  such  a 
declaration.  I  have  never  heard,  either  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
or  in  any  of  the  addresses  which  have  been  made  in  opposition  to 
this  league  outside  of  the  Senate,  a  full,  fair  statement  of  its 
provisions  relating  to  this  subject.  None  of  these  opponents 
have  told  their  audiences  that  in  the  council  the  British  Empire 
has,  in  fact,  but  one  vote. 
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Article  4  declares: 

The  council  shall  consist  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  of  the  British  Empire,  of  France,  of  Italy,  of  Japan,  together 
with  the  representatives  of  four  other  members  of  the  league.  *  •  * 
At  the  meetings  of  the  council  each  member  of  the  league  shall  have 
one  vote. 


As  at  first  organized,  the  other  four  shall  consist  of  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Greece,  and  Spain.  Whether  these  other  four  shall  be 
continued  or  whether  they  shall  be  replaced  with  other  na¬ 
tions,  or  whether  the  number  shall  be  increased — all  of  which 
must  be  accomplished  by  unanimous  vote,  and  on  all  matters 
considered — the  British  Empire  has  but  one  vote. 

With  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  asscinblv  the  council  mav 
name  additional  members  of  the  league  whose  representatives  shall 
always  be  members  of  the  council. 


Thereby  they  may  add  to  the  membership  of  the  council. 

But,  Mr.  President,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  council  can  only 
do  that  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Therefore  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  United  States  delegates  to  veto  any  attempt  to  add  a  single 
other  member  to  the  council.  In  this  council  Canada  has  no 
vote,  Australia  has  no  vote,  New  Zealand  has  no  vote,  and  none 
of  those  can  become  a  member  of  the  council  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  United  States. 

But,  answer  the  opponents  of  a  league  of  nations— and  espe¬ 
cially  those  opponents  who  wish  to  incite  a  hyphenated  American 
opposition — the  disputes  may  be  removed  to  the  assembly,  where 
each  member  of  the  league,  including  colonies,  would  have  a  vote. 
But  that  would  never  be  done  unless  we  ourselves  should 
desire  it.  First,  because  it  would  require  a  uuanimons  vote  for 
removal,  and,  second,  even  if  it  did  not  require  such  a  vote,  it  is 
almost  inconceivable  that  the  wishes  of  the  most  powerful 
nation,  the  one  upon  which  the  league  must  principally  depend 
for  its  success,  would  he  vetoed,  not  by  a  mere  majority  but 
by  each  and  every  other  member  of  that  council.  To  my  mind 
it  is  unthinkable.  But,  first,  as  to  the  requirement  of  n'unnni- 
mous  vote  for  removal.  That  paragraph  admittedly  lacks  clear¬ 
ness.  lint,  applying  the  first  rule  of  construction,  that  effect 
shall  be  given  if  possible  to  each  and  every  provision,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  acts  are  necessary  to  secure  the  removal  of  any  matter 
from  the  council  to  the  assembly : 

1.  The  application  must  come  from  one  of  the  disputants ; 

2.  It  must  come  within  14  days  after  the  submission  of  the 
dispute  to  the  council ;  and 

3.  Tlie  council  may,  not  must  or  shall,  then  refer  the  dispute  to 
the  assembly.  And,  Mr.  President,  if  the  council  has  any  discre¬ 
tion  in  Ihe  matter  of  removal,  which  discretion  is  certainly  re¬ 
served  by  the  use  of  the  word  "may,”  it  would  require  unanimous 
vote  for  removal,  because  the  removal  of  a  dispute  is  not  among 
the  exceptions  to  the  requirement  for  unanimous  vote  provided  in 
article  5.  It  is  only  on  the  merits  of  the  question  under  dispute 
that  the  votes  of  the  disputants  are  eliminated  by  article  15, 
and  the  unanimous  verdict  of  all  other  members  is  required  to 
indicate  even  the  judgment  of  the  council. 

To  give  force  and  effect  to  both  clauses  the  word  “  shall,"  in 
the  second  clause  must  he  construed  as  directory,  meaning 
that  the  matter  of  removal  shall  be  initiated  only  at  tlie  request 
of  one  of  the  parties,  rather  than  mandatory,  meaning  that  one 
party  to  the  dispute  could  overrule  the  judgment  of  all  the  other 
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parties,  a  construction  that  would  not  only  eliminate  bodily  the 
first  clause,  “the  council  may  in  any  case  under  this  article 
refer  the  dispute  to  the  assembly,”  but  would  be  grossly  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  and  violative  of  the  whole  spirit  of  the  instrument 
requiring  unanimity  of  action  on  ail  matters  except  those  of 
procedure. 

I  maintain,  therefore,  that  giving  a  meaning  to  both  clauses 
of  that  paragraph,  it  would  require  a  unanimous  vote  In  order 
to  relieve  the  council  of  its  jurisdiction  to  consider  the  inter¬ 
national  dispute.  Neither  we  nor  any  other  nation  would  change 
the  jurisdiction  unless  we  felt  perfectly  justified  in  doing  so. 
But  even  if  we  should  take  the  other  view  and  do  such  violence 
to  the  law  of  construction  as  to  entirely  destroy  the  clause, 
11  The  council  may  in  any  case  under  this  article  refer  the  dis- 
pute  to  the  assembly,”  what  would  be  the  danger  to  us  of  having 
Canada  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and,  I  believe,  South 
Africa,  blood  of  our  blood  and  bone  of  our  bone — peoples 
of  the  same  inheritance,  the  same  ideals,  the  same  aspira¬ 
tions;  peoples  between  whom  thebe  is  as  great  and  close 
a  friendship  and  sympathy  as  between  them  and  the 
mother  country,  members  of  this  assembly?  What  would 
we  have  to  fear  from  them?  Take  Canada,  for  example.  The 
relation  between  Canada  and  Great  Britain  is  similar  to  that 
between  a  grown  daughter,  who  has  married  and  is  maintaining 
her  own  household  far  from  the  home  of  the  mother,  toward 
that  mother.  Canada  says  to  Great  Britain,  “  The  old  affection 
and  kindly  feeling  still  exist,  but  I  am  mistress  of  my  own  home, 
and  whatever  I  do  of  kindness  or  of  loyalty  must  come  of  my 
own  volition.”  No  treaties  made  by  Great  Britain  are  binding 
upon  Canada  unless  Canada  acquiesces.  Were  Canada  to  set 
up  an  independent  nation  to-day,  I  do  not  believe  for  an  instant 
that  Great  Britain  would  challenge  her  right  to  do  so,  though  she 
might  think  it  wrong  or  unjust.  Canadians,  Americans,  Brit¬ 
ishers  fought  side  by  side  in  this  Great  War,  suffered  and  died 
together,  and  I  have  no  fear  of  any  combination  against  the 
interests  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  which  Canada  Would  be 
found  siding  against  any  just  claim  of  the  United  States.  Every 
dispute  that  we  have  ever  had  has  been  amicably  settled,  and 
I  can  imagine  nothing  worse  in  this  world  than  a  war  between 
the  English-speaking  peoples.  And  what  I  say  of  Canada  can 
be  said  with  almost  equal  emphasis  with  reference  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

But  let  us  look  at  tile  matter  from  another  standpoint — that  of 
fairness  to  Canada.  There  are  included  in  the  present  league  of 
nations  32  separate,  independent  countries.  Canada  is  the  eighth 
in  population  and  the  first  in  territory.  Canada  has  S, 30.1,000 
population  and  an  area  of  3,729,665  square  miles,  a  little  larger 
than  the  United  States.  We  give  Hedjaz,  with  a  population  of 
300,000;  and  Panama,  with  a  population  of  427,000;  Honduras, 
with  a  population  of  592,000;  Uruguay,  with  a  population  of 
6S9.000,  each  a  vote  on  the  great  international  questions  that  must 
arise  in  the  assembly.  But  you  say  that  Canada,  with  S, 361, 000 
population  and  with  a  territory  thirty  times  as  great  as  all  these 
countries  together,  should  have  no  separate  voice.  Would  that 
be  just  to  Canada,  that  self-governing  country  whose  blood  and 
whose  wealth  have  been  so  freely  expended  in  defense  of  human 
civilization? 
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You  give  China  a  vote  and  she  has  320,000,000  population, 
and  yet  Chinn  is  far  more  under  the  control  of  the  great  powers 
of  the  eastern  world  than  is  Canada  under  the  control  of  Great 
Britain.  You  give  black  Haiti  a  vote,  you  give  black  Liberia  a 
vote,  you  give  each  of  these  little  nations  of  whatever  color 
a  vote.  But  you  would  deny  the  great,  independent  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Canada  a  right,  not  in  the  upper  house,  not  in  the 
council,  but  in  this  assembly,  where  the  only  power  that  will  in 
any  probability  be  exercised,  will  be  the  power  of  discussion,  the 
right  either  to  raise  her  voice  or  to  give  it  an  effectiveness  equal 
to  Hedjaz  or  Honduras  or  Panama.  To  my  mind  Canada  has  a 
far  greater  right  to  be  heard  in  that  assembly  than  any  of  these 
dozens  of  small  nations  which  I  have  mentioned. 

In  addition  to  those  32  countries,  we  have  invited — and  they 
will  undoubtedly  accept — 13  other  nations,  and  10  out  of  those 
13  have  a  far  less  population  than  Canada. 

And  so  I  say  most  frankly,  Mr.  President,  that  to  deny  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  whose  sons  suffered  through  four 
long  years  of  this  war,  a  voice  not  in  the  council  but  in  the 
assembly,  which  can  only  be  called  together  when  some  great 
question  arises,  while  we  give  to  Salvador  and  Paraguay  and 
Hedjaz  and  Panama  and  20  other  such  countries  a  full  voting 
power  in  this  assembly,  would  be  so  repellant  to  a  world  sense 
of  justice  that  no  league  of  nations  bottomed  upon  such  an  in¬ 
equitable  foundation  could  ever  fulfill  its  mission. 

Therefore,  from  every  principle  of  fairness,  there  should  be 
one  forum  in  which  Canada  can  have  a  voice,  Australia  a  voice, 
and  New  Zealand  can  be  heard.  That  right  has  been  granted, 
so  far  as  the  assembly  is  concerned,  but  in  the  higher  tribunal, 
the  permanent  tribunal,  which  under  this  system  will  decide 
practically  every  question  of  international  dispute,  Canada  and 
Australia,  as  separate  entities,  have  no  vote.  Great  Britain,  which 
includes  them  iu  her  empire,  will  have  one  vote,  the  same  as 
the  United  States,  the  same  as  Belgium  and  Brazil  and  Greece— 
no  greater  power,  no  greater  strength  than  the  smallest  nations 
whose  representatives  constitute  this  council. 

DOMESTIC  MATTERS  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  Jl’UISDICTION  OF  LEAGUE. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  declared  on  this  floor  that  under  the 
provisions  of  this  covenant  the  United  States  would  be  compelled 
to  submit  for  determination  the  question  of  immigration  and 
other  domestic  policies.  This  claim  is  based  upon  the  second 
clause  of  article  11.  which  reads: 

It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  fundamental  right  of  each  member  of 
the  league  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  assembly  or  the  council  any 
circumstances  whatever  affecting  international  relations  which  threaten 
to  disturb  either  the  peace  or  good  understanding  between  nations  upon 
which  pence  depends. 

And  it  is  urged  that  as  Japan  or  China  might  declare  that 
an  exclusion  law  by  the  United  States  would  threaten  to  disturb 
the  good  understanding  and  amity  between  cither  of  these 
countries  and  the  United  States,  the  question  of  whether  such 
laws  should  remain  or  wheffier  they  constitute  a  breach  of  the 
international  compact  could  be  passed  upon  by  the  council  or 
the  assembly.  There  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  such  a 
claim.  It  is  true  that  under  the  provisions  of  this  covenant  any 
matter  which  any  nation  claims  will  disturb  or  tend  to  disturb 
international  comity  and  good  will  may  be  presented  by  any 
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nation  to  either  the  council  or  the  assembly,  but  it  is  not  true 
that  either  the  council  or  the  assembly  has  the  right  to  pass 
uyon  or  decide  every  question  which  any  nation  anight  think 
engendered  international  hostility.  It  is  true  that  the  door  5s 
wide  open  for  the  presentation  of  any  circumstance  affectin'7 
international  relations,  no  matter  how  trivial  or  how  foolish 
And,  Sir.  President,  it  would  be  impossible  to  close  this  door 
even  partially  if  we  expect  to  inculcate  a  spirit  of  friendship 
and  trust.  We  can  not  in  the  instrument  itself  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  all  classes  of  cases  which  anight  affect  international 
amity  more  clearly  than  has  been  done  by  placing  the  domestic 
questions  entirely  outside  the  pale  of  international  interference 
This  covenant  guards  and  confines  the  questions  which  may  be 
acted  upon  by  either  of  these  bodies  to  those  questions  that  are 
not  domestic  in  character. 


The  seventh  paragraph  of  article  15  declares : 

f Jf*  i1!16  between  the  parties  is  claimed  by  one  of  them  and  is 

L T« U?  »teU?lS  1°  *  Matter  which  by  international  law 

is  solmy  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  party,  the  council  shall  so  re- 
imt,  and  shall  make  no  recommendation  as  to  its  settlement. 


What  could  be  more  dear  and  definite?  Certainly  no  Senator 
would  ask  that  a  list  of  all  the  domestic  questions  should  be 
enumerated.  Their  number  is  legion.  There  are,  however  a 
large  number  of  purely  domestic  questions  which  naturally 
awaken  international  opposition  or  resentment  Great  Britain 
being  a  great  manufacturing  country,  might  feel  aggrieved  that 
we  erect  a  tariff  wall  against  everything  which  she  produces 
while  she  allows  the  importation  of  everything  we  produce  into 
her  territory  free  from  any  tariff  levy.  But  neither  Great 
Butain  nor  any  other  country  has  ever  denied  our  national 
right  to  do  so.  So  China  might  complain  of  the  Chinese  exclu¬ 
sion  law,  a  law  which  excludes  Chinese  from  our  country  while 
we  enjoy  perfect  freedom  of  settlement  in  China.  But  no  Chiua- 
ilial?'n110illlia*:*;er  l'ow  wise  or  ignorant,  has  ever  questioned  the 
fact  that  the  subject  is  purely  a  domestic  one. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  4,000  years  of  recorded  history  from 
which  to  draw  our  precedents  to  determine  what  subjects  are 
clearly  within  the  domain  of  sovereign  or  domestic  powers  of 
an  independent  State.  It  would  be  foolish  to  attempt  to  set 
them  out  in  detail.  They  are  evidenced  by  the  yearly  legisla¬ 
tion  turned  out  in  thousands  of  tons  from  the  legislative  halls 
of  every  free  and  independent  country.  There  is  probably  no 
subject  m  the  world  on  which  great  nations  would  be  so  fully 
in  accord  as  on  the  question  of  what  is  a  domestic  question  and 
witlun  the  exclusive  power  of  an  independent  State.  Of  course 
it  would  he  within  the  right  of  Japan  to  present  the  claim  that 
our  exclusion  law  was  distasteful  to  her  people,  and,  therefore 
a  fleeted  our  good  relations  with  her.  But  no  intelligent  states¬ 
man  of  Japan  or  any  other  country  in  the  world  would  ever 
suggest  that  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  was  not  the  exercise 
of  a  purely  domestic  right 

Mr.  POMKBENB.  Has  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  ever 
heard  it  even  suggested  by  anyone,  except  those  who  are  con¬ 
juring  up  objections  to  the  league,  that  the  subject  of  immigra¬ 
tion  was  not  a  domestic  question? 

Mr.  rdcOtJMBHB.  Never  In  the  world.  It  never  has  been 
and  it  never  will  be.  The  right  of  petition  is  guaranteed 
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by  our  Constitution.  Would  any  Senator  claim  that  this  sacred 
edifice  of  our  national  safety  would  be  jeopardized  by  allowing 
a  petition  to  be  filed  which  might  by  a  possibility  ask  us  to  do 
what  we  could  not  constitutionally  do?  AY  by,  Mr.  President,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  thousands  of  petitions  coining  here 
yearly  request  us  to  pass  Federal  statutes  that  would  contra¬ 
vene  the  rights  reserved  to  the  States.  But  we  do  not  shut  the 
door  against  them.  AA'e  simply  lay  them  aside  as  being  with¬ 
out  our  Federal  jurisdiction. 

But  you  say  that  the  question  of  whether  the  matter  com¬ 
plained  of  is  a  domestic  one  must  be  decided  by  the  council, 
and,  therefore,  an  awful  danger  confronts  us.  Well,  Mr. 
President,  naturally  some  one  must  decide  that  question,  and 
what  better  source  could  there  be?  But  just  remember  that 
the  verdict  must  receive  the  affirmative  vote  of  every  State 
represented  in  the  council,  outside  the  parties  to  the  dispute, 
and  that  all  the  others  must  wickedly,  contrary  to  and  in 
defiance  of  the  provisions  of  the  compact,  conspire  against  the 
United  States.  And  to  carry  out  such  conspiracy  each  nation 
would  commit  an  act  of  suicide  by  establishing  a  precedent  that 
would  compel  it  to  surrender  its  own  purely  domestic  powers  to 
this  council.  To  my  mind  it  is  simply  unthinkable  and  not 
u'orthy  of  serious  consideration.  There  is  no  danger  on  earth 
that  Great  Britain,  or  France,  or  the  United  States,  or  any 
other  of  the  nine  nations  would  vote  a  precedent  which  would 
destroy  the  independence  of  each  of  them. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  there  might,  be  in¬ 
stances  in  which  some  irresponsible  nation  might  claim  that  a 
fatter  clearly  international  in  character  was  one  of  domestic 
concern  only,  and,  therefore,  not  subject  to  consideration  by 
either  the  couucil  or  the  assembly,  and  it  would  not  do  to  leave 
tile  matter  in  such  shape  that  the  mere  claim  of  its  being  a 
domestic  concern  only  could  eliminate  from  the  consideration 
of  the  council  that  which  was  unquestionably  international, 
and  hence  the  provision  that  not  only  the  claim  must  be  made 
that  it  is  domestic  but  that  it  must  be  found  by  the  council 
to  arise  out  of  a  matter  solely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  one 
party.  And.  as  I  have  suggested,  if  there  is  any  one  question 
certain  and  easy  of  solution  it  is  the  question  of  what  is  purely 
a  domestic  matter. 

mon-hob  Doctrine. 

A  word  about  the  Monroe  doctrine.  When  opponents  to 
the  league  of  nations  can  not  find  support  for  a  construc¬ 
tion  within  the  instrument  itself,  they  sometimes  go  out¬ 
side  and  accept  some  declaration  from  some  outside  source 
as  to  the  meaning  of  a  phrase.  AVhen  this  matter  came  before 
us  in  its  original  form  it  did  not  mention  specifically  the  Mon¬ 
roe  doctrine.  There  was  no  question  but  that  the  Monroe 
doctrine  as  it  is  generally  understood  by  the  world,  namely, 
that  no  South  or  Central  American  Republic  should  be  subject 
to  conquest  or  domination  by  any  European  power,  was  merged 
into  the  broader  world  doctrine  that  no  independent  nation, 
whether  in  South  America  or  elsewhere,  should  lie  subject  to  a 
war  of  conquest  or  domination  by  any  other  nation.  What  a 
German  may  say  to  his  constituency  as  to  his  understanding  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  or  what  some  British  subject  may  say  to  his 
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constituency  ns  to  his  idea  of  what  the  Monroe  doctrine  means, 
can  have  little  weight  with  us,  especially  as  we  evidently  do 
not  always  agree  ourselves  as  to  what  it  means.  But  what¬ 
ever  it  does  mean  we  are  protected  in  it,  and  as  we  alone  pro¬ 
mulgated  the  doctrine  we  shall  undoubtedly  give  it  a  con¬ 
struction  in  accordance  with  the  consensus  of  the  American 
view.  While  I  deny  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  ever  meant  any¬ 
thing  more  than  is  clearly  included  within  the  declaration  of 
President  Monroe,  I  would  not  have  this  international  compact 
itself  attempt  to  define  it.  The  framers  of  the  league  of  na¬ 
tions  in  the  amendment  have  sought  to  meet  the  objections 
made  in  this  country,  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  not  recog¬ 
nized  by  specially  recognizing  it.  Other  nations  have  regional 
policies  which  such  nations  feel  are  necessary  also  for  their 
own  protection  as  we  feel  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  necessary 
for  our  protection.  We  could  not  consistently  ask  on  this  side 
of  the  ocean  a  policy  for  our  protection  while  we  deny  similar 
policies  which  other  nations  regard  in  Europe  or  Asia  or  Africa 
ns  necessary  for  their  protection. 

And  so  there  was  written  into  this  new  agreement  these 
words : 

Nothing  in  this  document  shall  be  deemed  to  afreet  the  validity  of 
international  engagements  such  as  treaty  obligations  or  regional  under¬ 
standings  like  the  Monroe  doctrine  for  securing  the  maintenance  of 


No  one  questions  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  an  engagement 
on  our  part  for  securiug  the  maintenance  of  peace.  The  docu¬ 
ment  itself  so  declares.  We,  therefore,  do  not  need  to  go  out¬ 
side  the  records  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  anyone  else  ns  to 
whether  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  recognized.  The  instrument 
says  it  is.  That  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  a  reasonable  man. 
Certainly  Senators  would  not  ask  that  it  go  further  and  de¬ 
fine  just  what  the  Monroe  doctrine  may  mean  under  every 
possible  contingency.  Let  us  get  down  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
objection  made.  It  is  clearly  indicated,  though  not  quite  specifi¬ 
cally  declared,  in  the  address  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
of  yesterday.  I-Ie  says: 

Never  before  has  the  Monroe  doctrine  been  a  mere  measure  of  spineless 
pacifism. 

And  again  : 


If  wo  embody  this  provision  In  the  league,  the  Monroe  doctrine  will 
cease  to  be  a  policy  ;  it  will  become  in  truth  n  formal  agreement. 

And  that  he  does  not  want.  And  again  : 

Its  precise  character,  the  extent,  method,  and  time  of 
(lie  means  of  compelling  its  observance,  are  all  matters 
uncontrolled  will  and  sovereign  prerogative.  We,  the 
can  not  answer  to  anyone  else  in  any  respect  of  it.  We 
and  to  the  extent  wo  need  it.  There  can  he  no  limitatio 
our  requirements,  our  will,  and  our  force  of  arms. 


!  its  application, 
of  our  nigh  and 
United  States, 
use  it  when,  as 
n  upon  it  except 


Mr.  President,  if  that  is  the  true  construction  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine— and  I  am  not  questioning  that  view,  although  !  am  not 
admitting,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  ever  admit,  that  our 
Monroe  doctrine  gives  us  an  unlimited  control  over  everything 
in  (his  hemisphere — I  will  admit,  so  far  as  he  claims,  that  what 
we  have  done  in  the  past,  wlmt  the  Monroe  doctrine  declared  to 
he  the  doctrine,  is  the  doctrine.  Then,  by  recognizing  the  Mon- 
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l?e  doctrine  specifically,  all  nations  have  recognized  that  con- 
*“'  *  Senator  says  that  it  becomes  an  adeems,, t-a 
™  It  a.gyee.nenl,  and  not  an  American  doctrine  or  policy 
That,  Mr.  President,  is  not  a  just  construction  of  the  provision* 
The  provision  says: 

.■„£Lof,,!?e  5?  this  covenant  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the  validity  nf 
international  engagements,  such  as  treaties  of  arbitration  or  leelnnni 

ss  i1kc  t,,c  M°",oe  <,oc,ri“'''  for"  curite  irziutSi'si 

When  these  nations  thus  recognize  the  Blonroe  doctrine,  tliev 
recognize  an  American  Monroe  doctrine,  because  there  is  no 
other,  and  never  has  beeu  any  other  Monroe  doctrine  and  there¬ 
fore  they  are  not  making  it  a  doctrine  by  agreement  but  a  doc¬ 
trine  by  acquiescence. 

Pi  the  same  language,  you  will  observe,  by  which  they  recognize 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  they  also  recognize  treaties  of  arbitration 
and  other  understandings  between  nations.  Would  you  for  a 
moment  contend  that  by  recognizing  a  treaty  between  nations  A 
and  B  by  the  nations  C,  D,  and  E.  the  latter  three  nations  become 
parties  to  (lie  treaty  between  A  and  B?  Why,  Mr.  President  tlio 
subject  of  the  treaty  between  A  and  B  might  have  no  possible  *in- 
plication  or  relation  to  any  other  nation,  and  it  would  be  most 
improper  to  say  that  by  recognizing  a  compact  between  A  and  B 
win  cl  i  might  provide  any  moans  for  its  enforcement  between 
those  two  nations,  such  contract  becomes  a  mutual  agreement 
between  all  five  of  these  parties. 

That  is  not  the  true  construction.  I  am  forced  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  what  these  Senators  really  want  is  not  that  all 
nations  shall  agree  to  our  Monroe  doctrine,  but  that  they  should 
not  agree,  so  that  our  pride,  our  vanity,  may  be  satisfied  in 
asserting  it  as  a  policy  of  defiance  rather  than  a  policy  in  which 
other  countries  acquiesce.  It  is  a  rather  strange  position  for  a 
great  nation  to  take. 

I  shall  not  at  this  time  discuss  wiiat  the  Monroe  doctrine 
docs  mean  in  all  its  possibilities,  but  I  will  take  the  time  here 
to  dissent  from  the  view  indicated  at  least  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  that  we  have  any  right  to  say  to  a  South  Ameri¬ 
can  Republic  that  it  shall  not  permit  whomsoever  it  may  see 
fit  to  accept  to  settle  in  its  territory  ns  immigrants.  We  have 
no  right  to  say  to  Brazil,  “You  shall  not  allow  Germans  to 
settle  in  your  country”;  or  to  Argentina,  “You  shall  not  allow 
Chinese  to  enter  your  domains."  Our  Monroe  doctrine  does 
not  go  that  far,  and  ought  not  to  go  that  far.  Whenever  the 
conduct  of  any  country,  Germany  or  Japan  or  China,  is  such  as 
to  indicate  that  their  purpose  is  not  settlement,  but  is  conquest 
or  the  acquirement  of  territory  for  the  home  country,  then  our 
riglit  of  interference  is  unquestionable  under  the  Blonroe  doc¬ 
trine. 

I  agree  that  the  Blonroe  doctrine  does  Include  our  riglit  to 
determine  that  not  an  inch  of  American  territory  can  be  bar¬ 
gained,  sold,  or  given  away  to  any  European  power.  And  as 
that  principle  is  recognized  in  recognizing  the  Blonroe  doctrine, 
there  can  be  no  possibility  that  this  would  not  be  a  subject  for 
international  dispute,  and  I  am  equally  certain  that  if  this 
league  provision  should  be  adopted  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  would  be  among  the  last  to  say  that  we  had  surrendered 
that  right. 
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effect  a  settlement  of  swell  dispute.  And  if  its  efforts  are  suc¬ 
cessful  it  will  make  a  public  statement  giving  such  facts  and 
explanations  regarding  the  dispute  and  the  terms  of  settlement 
as  the  council  may  deem  appropriate. 

If  the  dispute  is  not  settled  the  council  shall  make  and  publish 
a  report  containing  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  dispute  and 
the  recommendations  which  are  deemed  just  and  proper  in  re¬ 
gard  to  it.  That  is  the  extent  of  its  power.  If  the  award  is 
unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  members  of  the  council  other 
than  the  representatives  of  the  disputing  parties,  these  dis¬ 
putants  agree  by  entering  the  league  that  they  will  not  go  to 
war  with  any  party  to  the  dispute  which  complies  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  council.  But  this  is  only  binding  upon 
them  in  case  the  report  is  unanimously  agreed  to  by  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  council  except  the  disputants. 

If  the  report  is  not  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  members 
other  than  the  disputants,  then  the  members  of  the  league— and 
here  we  get  back  to  the  members  of  the  league,  and  not  the  coun¬ 
cil — reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  take  such  action  ns  they 
shall  consider  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  right  and  justice. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  that?  It  simply  means  that  in  such  case 
the  council  has  failed  to  bring  about  the  reconciliation,  and  all 
members  of  the  league,  not  the  council  or  the  assembly,  but 
members  of  the  league,  may  consider  the  matter  and  attempt  a 
reconciliation  outside  the  council. 

Mr.  President,  most  jealously  has  each  nation  guarded  against 
the  possibility  of  any  real  danger  to  its  independence  and  sov¬ 
ereignty.  But  those  who  are  fearful  of  some  hidden  danger  in 
the  possible  removal  iff  the  question  from  the  council  to  the 
assembly  should  read  the  ninth  paragraph  of  article  15,  which 
provides : 

Iu  any  case  referred  to  tlio  assembly  all  tbo  provisions  of  this  article 
and  of  article  12  relating  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the  council  shall 
apply  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the  assembly. 

Now,  what  are  the  provisions  of  article  12  which  shall  apply? 
Simply  those  I  have  enumerated,  that  they  will  submit  either 
to  arbitration  or  inquiry  any  dispute  likely  to  lend  to  a  rupture, 
and  that  they  will  in  no  case  resort  to  war  until  three  months 
after  the  award  by  the  arbitrators  or  the  report  of  the  council, 
and  that  under  article  15  the  endeavor  to  seefire  a  settlement 
will  be  as  just  stated.  The  only  modification  is  this : 

Provided,  That  a  report  made  by  the  assembly,  if  concurred  In  by  the 
representatives  of  those  members  of  the  league  represented  on  the 
council  and  a  majority  of  the  other  members  of  the  league,  exclusive 
in  each  case  of  the  representatives  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  shall 
have  the  same  force  as  a  report  by  tbe  council  concurred  in  bv  all 
members  thereof  other  than  the  representatives  of  one  or  more  of  the 
parlies  to  the  dispute. 

Nothing  is  granted  in  the  action  of  the  assembly  that 
is  not  granted  and  circumscribed  in  the  provision  relating 
to  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  the  council.  In  other  words, 
when  the  matter  goes  to  the  assembly,  all  the  nations  agree 
to  do  is  either  to  submit  their  matter  to  arbitration  or 
to  inquiry.  If  they  submit  it  to  arbitration,  it  is  of  their 
own  volition;  if  they  submit  it  to  inquiry,  only,  a  report  of  the 
facts  is  made,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  report  will  bring  about 
a  reconciliation.  If  it  does  not  bring  about  a  reconciliation  in 
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tOUuuMy,  thou,  as  supestod,  it  must  hark  bark  to  the  league 
I  e  15  hc,"  tlle  C0UUC|1  or  the  assembly  fails  tlie  several  mem- 
bers  of  the  league  reserve  to  themselves  the  light  to  take  such. 

sm  fo" 

Ueeismns  should  lie  removed  from  the  council.  But  I  am'  simply 
faying  to  ascertain  what  the  scheme  means. 
h„t  iUg201yea,'-s’  service  in  the  Senate  I  have  known 

Sw!  ?r'eilt  w,iose  terms  ,mve  been  so  willfully  misln- 
?•  80  misrepresented  as  the  covenaut  for  a 

league  of  nations.  That  some  of  it  is  vague  I  know,  and  some 
2IMS,  objectionable  from  particular  viewpoints  may  he 
freely  admitted,  but  that  it  discriminates  against  us,  is  unfair 
°f  oui\  country,  or  that  it  imposes  upon  us  any 
obligation  01  bin  den  that  is  not  equally  borue  by  every  other 
nation,  I  most  emphatically  deny.  It.  is  regrettable  that  the 
mighty  power  of  eloquence,  a  power  that  often  overthrows  rea¬ 
son  and  sets  the  emotions  afloat  upon  painted  wings  that  dazzle 
and  mislead,  is  used  to  defame  and  distort  the  true  meaning  of 
an  instrument,  the  most  important  that  ever  appealed  to  the 
heart  or  the  soul  of  man. 

EFFECT  OF  BEFCSAT.  TO  JOIN. 

Suppose  we  now  refuse  to  join  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
some  scheme  to  prevent  war,  what  will  happen  V  Mr.  President 
as  surely  as  the  sun  shall  rise  every  great  nation  of  the  world 
will  proceed  to  devise  means  for  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
nations.  The  nation  which  is  most  learned,  most  thorough,  ami 
assiduous  will  take  the  lead  in  this  nefarious  design  to  manu¬ 
facture  gas  bombs  that  will  wipe  out  of  existence  in  a  single 
night  raid  New  lork  or  London  or  Paris  or  Berlin.  The  science 
of  both  aircraft  and  chemistry  for  war  purposes  is  at  present- 
only  in  its  experimental  stage.  The  old  glory  of  noble  and 
honorable  battle  will  give  way  to  the  evil  necromancy  of  chem- 
mtry,  to  insidious  germ-producing  poisons.  Even  since  tlie  date 
of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  last  November  we  have  perfected 
living  machines  ten  times  more  powerful  than  those  used  during 
tlie  greater  part  of  this  war.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  we 
now  have  in  fair  prospect  of  completion  bombs  which,  if  dropped 
by  a  single  fleet  over  a  great  city  like  New  York  or  London, 
\\ould,  not  by  mere  explosions  or  fire  hut  by  poisonous  and 
insidious  gases,  destroy  all  life  in  such  city.  The  nations  first 
a iid  loremost  in  the  invention  of  such  satanic  methods  will  lie 
triumphant  over  the  nations  whose  hearts  rebel  against  such 
hideous  purposes.  Though  tlie  civilized  world  was  against  Ger- 
iuan>  in  this  war  that  country,  through  her  preparedness  and 
her  piodding  study  of  death-dealing  devices,  destroved  two  lives 
to  offset  every  German  killed  in  battle.  Her  development  of  the 
U-boat  enabled  her  to  sink  00  tons  of  enemy  shipping  for  every 
ton  sunk  by  all  of  her  enemies.  It  enabled  her  to  send  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  404  warships  with  a  loss  of  only  216  of  her 
own  warships.  It :  enabled  her  to  destroy  tlie  property  of  civilians 
of  the  value  of  fully  $2o,000,000,000  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  her  own  property. 
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So  desperate  will  be  the  next  war  that  all  the  hate  and  all  the 
venom  created  by  this  struggle  will  be  infinitesimal  compared 
with  the  next.  Nations  now  wounded  and  bleeding,  struggling 
with  desperate  effort  to  build  tip  their  industries,  must  so  live- 
and  so  slave  as  to  be  able  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  their 
energies  in  creating  implements  of  war  for  their  own  safety. 

And  against  what  races  will  all  these  weapons  of  deatli  be 
used?  Against  the  great  white  race.  We  talk  about  the  yellow 
peril.  Mr.  President,  the  greatest  peril  to  the  white  race  of 
the  world  is  the  peril  of  internecine  war.  If  there  is  to  be  no 
check  to  wrong  or  crime  by  nations,  all  the  yellow  race  need  to 
do  is  to  wait  in  patience  and  bide  its  time;  the  white  race  will 
accomplish  its  own  extinction. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  policies  of  the  present  administra¬ 
tion  followed  during  this  war  have  grated  most  harshly  upon  my 
ideas  of  national  policies,  and  I  have  opposed  some  of  tiie  meas¬ 
ures  recommended  by  the  President.  But,  partisan  as  I  admit 
I  am,  strong  ns  my  conviction  of  party  fealty,  I  hope  I  shall 
never  be  so  hidebound  by  partisanship  or  so  governed  by  party 
exigency  as  to  fail  to  recognize  a  just  position  taken  or  a  truth 
declared  by  a  member  of  any  opposing  party.  In  supporting  a 
league  of  nations  after  this  war,  a  league  recommended  by  Re¬ 
publican  leaders  before  this  great  death  struggle  and  by  Repub¬ 
lican  statesmen  since,  President  Wilson  has  but  followed  the 
pathway  blazed  by  the  greatest  American  counsellors,  Republican 
as  well  as  Democratic;  and  no  matter  how  earnestly  or  how 
justly  we  may  disagree  with  the  domestic  policies  of  Ins  ad¬ 
ministration,  no  words  were  ever  more  truly  spoken  by  any 
President  than  that  sentence  in  President  Wilson’s  address  on 
Decoration  Day  in  France  when  he  said: 

It  Is  for  us,  particularly  for  us  who  are  civilized,  to  use  our  proper 
weapons  of  counsel  and  agreement,  that  there  never  is  such  a  war  again, 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  the  molder  of  my  brother's  convic¬ 
tions  nor  the  keeper  of  his  conscience,  but  speaking  for  myself 
as  just  one  American  citizen,  I  could  not  cast  my  vote  against 
any  reasonable  agreement  to  secure  future  world  peace  without 
a  conviction  that  would  follow  me  to  the  grave,  that  I  had  com¬ 
mitted  an  unpardonable  offense  against  all  future  generations. 
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FOREWORD 


This  booklet  is  one  in  a  series  that  will  appear  from  time  to  time  during 
the  next  few  months  under  the  general  headings,  The  Religious  Outlook. 
These  publications  are  being  brought  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  the  War  and  the  Religious  Outlook  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  help  to  focus  attention  on  some  of  the  larger  issues  facing  the  Church 
after  the  war. 

The  Committee  on  the  War  and  the  Religious  Outlook  was  constituted, 
while  the  war  was  still  in  progress,  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  and  the  General  War-Time 
Commission  of  the  Churches  “to  consider  the  state  of  religion  as  affected 
by  the  war,  with  special  reference  to  the  duty  and  opportunity  of  the 
churches,  and  to  prepare  its  findings  for  submission  to  the  Churches.” 
Full  reports  of  the  Committee  will  be  submitted  later  in  the  year.  In 
the  meantime  the  present  series  of  booklets  issued  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Committee,  is  offered  as  a  preliminary  endeavor  to  emphasize 
certain  phases  of  the  task  of  the  Church  that  particularly  challenge  its 
attention  at  the  present  hour. 

Communications  designed  for  the  Committee  may  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary,  Rev.  Samuel  McCrea  Caverfc,  105  East  99A  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  CHURCH’S  MESSAGE  TO  THE 
NATION 


In  a  sense  that  never  has  been  true  before, 
what  happens  in  America  happens  to  all  the 
world.  This  fact  brings  no  special  credit  to 
us.  It  is  the  result  of  our  situation,  our 
heritage,  our  unexhausted  resources,  and 
our  recent  emergence  from  our  traditional 
isolation.  This  new  importance  of  America 
should  issue,  not  in  pride,  but  in  humility. 
But  whether  it  be  faced  with  modest  service¬ 
ableness  or  with  boasting,  the  fact  remains, 
as  an  Englishman  recently  has  said:  “The 
United  States  of  America  is  the  greatest 
potential  force,  material,  moral,  and  spirit¬ 
ual,  in  the  world.” 

The  responsibility  which  this  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  throws  upon  the  churches  of  America  is 
obvious.  To  sensitive  and  conscientious 
spirits  it  is  very  burdensome.  Are  the 
churches  prepared  to  lead  the  march?  Our 
divisions,  our  overlapping  activities,  our 
belated  emphases,  our  contradictory  mes¬ 
sages,  our  lack  of  vision,  our  unharnessed 
zeal — the  indictment  is  a  long  and  just  one. 
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No  good  churchman  should  seek  to  soften  it. 
One  of  the  worst  disservices  that  the  com¬ 
monwealth  of  God  can  suffer  in  these  days 
comes  from  those  who  ply  the  Church  with 
soothing  syrups  to  numb  her  against  the 
sting  of  criticism.  Lincoln’s  attitude  is  far 
nobler  and  more  useful.  Stanton  had  called 
him  an  old  fool  and  Lincoln  heard  of  it. 
“Stanton  is  a  level-headed  man, ’’said  Lin¬ 
coln.  “There  must  be  something  in  his 
charge.  I  will  speak  to  him  about  it.” 

But  when  all  the  indictments  against  the 
Church  are  given  their  due  weight,  the  fact 
remains  that  even  in  our  present  estate  we 
are  a  tremendous  power  in  America.  Con¬ 
sider  prohibition!  It  is  a  gigantic  achieve¬ 
ment  that  has  left  the  country  gasping  with 
amazement .  And  this  incredible  enterprise , 
in  many  ways  so  alien  from  the  genius  of  our 
race,  has  been  pushed  by  the  churches  to  a 
successful  issue  against  one  of  the  mightiest 
vested  interests  in  America.  Against  organ¬ 
ized  power  backed  by  enormous  wealth, 
against  the  personal  habits  of  millions  and 
the  ideas  of  individual  liberty  of  millions 
more,  the  churches  have  fought  a  trium¬ 
phant  battle.  Without  them  no  great  reform 
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in  America  can  possibly  succeed .  With  them 
there  is  no  picturable  limit  to  what  can  be 
done. 

To  summon  the  churches,  therefore,  to 
hold  the  nation  true  to  its  best  during  these 
critical  years  is  no  mere  rhetoric.  They  can 
do  it  if  they  will. 

I 

The  churches  can  proclaim  clearly  the 
right  of  Jesus  Christ  to  master  all  life's  rela¬ 
tionships.  To  those  of  us  who  know  from 
long  experience  with  the  German  people 
that,  taken  in  the  large,  they  are  a  good 
deal  like  otheT  folk,  this  mystery  has  how 
often  sought  an  explanation:  how  could 
they,  calling  upon  God,  do  the  cruel,  bestial 
things  that  they  have  done  in  this  war? 
Surely,  the  answer  is  not  difficult:  a  twofold 
standard  of  morality,  one  for  the  individual, 
the  other  for  the  State.  Friedrich  Nau- 
mann,  the  great  exponent  of  Pan-German¬ 
ism,  is  son  and  grandson  of  Lutheran 
pastors,  bred  in  the  tradition  of  the  German 
manse,  himself  for  years  a  Christian  clergy¬ 
man.  He  adores  Jesus.  The  character, 
teaching,  spirit  of  our  Lord  are  the  objects 
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of  liis  enthusiastic  delight.  “Nothing  in  the 
world,”  he  cries,  “exterminates  so  thor¬ 
oughly  the  pursuit  of  the  vanities  of  life  as 
does  devotion  to  the  utterances  of  Jesus.” 
Yet  with  unhesitating  allegiance  he  has 
supported  the  whole  Pan-German  policy. 
“Hypocrite” — how  swiftly  the  charge  rises! 
But  that  is  too  easy  and  too  cheap  an  ex¬ 
planation.  Naumann  is  no  hypocrite.  Upon 
the  contrary,  he  is  sincerely  mastered  by  a 
tremendous  idea,  believes  it,  lives  by  it, 
and  now  exhibits  it  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
world:  Christian  principles  have  a  right  t© 
the  mastery  of  the  individual  in  his  private 
relationships,  but  no  right  at  all  to  control 
in  any  way  the  practices  of  states. 

Therefore  Naumann  adores  Jesus  and 
adores  Bismarck — the  one,  master  of  the 
private  character  of  individuals,  the  other 
master  of  the  struggling  life  of  states.  One 
says,  “By  this  shall  ail  men  know  that  ye 
are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
another.”  The  other  says,  “You  must 
leave  the  people  through  whom,  you  march 
only  their  eyes  to  weep  with.”  And  Nau¬ 
mann  agrees  with  both.  “How  am  I  to 
say,”  he  writes,  “that  Bismarck’s  prepara- 
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tions  for  the  Schleswig-Holstein  War  were  a 
service  to  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ? 
I  cannot  manage  to  do  so.  Yet  all  the  same 
I  admire  those  preparations.  It  does  not 
occur  to  me  to  lament  them.  Not  every 
doing  of  one’s  duty  is  Christian.  Bismarck 
did  his  duty,  for  his  avocation  was  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  power.  But  such  a  duty  is  not 
directly  an  imitation  of  Christ.  .  .  .  Hence 
we  do  not  consult  Jesus  when  we  are  concerned 
with  things  that  belong  to  the  domain  of  the 
construction  of  the  State  and  of  political 
economy." 

With  what  angry  protest  do  we  cry  out 
against  that  deviS’s-doctrine  which  has 
rolled  all  this  unfathomable  sea  of  agony 
across  the  world! 

The  Church  in  America,  however,  must 
bestir  herself  to  see  that  such  a  doctrine  is 
not  subtly  practiced  here.  To  avoid  it  is 
by  no  means  so  easy  as  we  might  suppose. 
Why  did  the  old  monks  flee  from  the  world 
to  the  cloister?  Because  they  found  a  dual- 
istic  problem  here:  upon  the  one  side  the 
inner  sanctuary  of  the  soul  and  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  saintly  men,  where  Christian 
ideals  would  apply  and,  on  the  other,  that 
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outer,  obstinate  world  of  business  and  state¬ 
craft  where  some  Machiavelli  seemed  at 
home  but  Christ  an  alien.  They  left  that 
stiff,  tough  world  to  the  devil  that  they 
might  claim  the  inner  world  for  Christ. 
And  from  that  day  to  this  the  Christian 
Church  has  been  tempted  to  play  with  that 
dualism:  a  private  realm  of  Christian  prac¬ 
tice,  and  an  outer  realm,  the  forum  and  the 
marketplace,  where  other  laws  apply. 

Look  at  two  pictures.  First,  a  German 
prisoner  at  the  front  accused  of  the  atrocities 
which  his  command  had  wrought.  “When 
we  do  these  cruel  things,”  he  said,  “we  do 
not  like  them  any  more  than  you  would, 
but  we  must  forget  ourselves  to  think  only  of 
the  Fatherland.”  Private  ethics,  one  thing; 
state  ethics,  another!  A  second  picture:  an 
American  merchant  prince  at  a  revival 
service,  endeavoring  to  persuade  a  small 
tradesman  to  become  a  Christian.  “But 
I  have  a  rival  across  the  street,”  the  trades¬ 
man  said,  “and  I  know  a  trick  that  will  put 
him  out  of  the  running.  I  am  going  to 
use  it.  How  can  I  be  a  Christian  ?”  “But 
that,”  the  reassuring  merchant  prince  re¬ 
plied,  “is  business.  By  the  laws  of  trade 


your  business  must  be  run.  The  Christian 
life  lies  in  another  realm.”  Naumann  over 
again!  “Therefore  we  do  not  consult  Jesus 
when  we  are  concerned  with  things  that 
belong  to  political  economy.”  When  one 
thinks  of  long  generations  of  wrecked  lives, 
desolated  families,  blasted  hopes,  that  that 
Prussian  idea  in  business  has  caused,  no 
four  years  even  of  degenerate  Germany  in 
Belgium  can  equal  them.  Churches  of 
America,  we  have  defeated  the  Germans,  but 
under  God,  we  must  defeat  the  German  idea! 

No  one  for  a  moment  claims  that,  by  the 
simple  process  of  willing  it,  he  can  apply  to 
the  economic  and  political  world  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Jesus  as  readily  as  he  can  apply 
them  in  family  and  neighborhood.  There 
plainly  is  a  dualism  here.  This  is  a  rough 
world  in  which  to  practice  the  Christian 
ethic  on  a  large  scale.  Some  say  that  the 
dualism  is  permanent,  state  and  business 
essentially  and  forever  outside  Christianity’s 
domain.  But  there  is  another  word  to  say, 
the  only  word  a  Christian  can  say.  It  needs 
saying  tremendously  just  now.  We  cannot 
rest  in  a  permanently  divided  world:  de¬ 
cency  and  brotherhood  the  law  in  one  inner 
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portion,  brutality  and  hate  the  law  outside. 
Germany  has  followed  the  logic  of  that  doc¬ 
trine  to  a  point  where  an  outraged  humanity 
can  endure  it  no  longer.  Jesus  Christ  means 
mastery  everywhere  or  nowhere. 

Listen  to  President  Wilson:  “We  are  at 
the  beginning  of  an  age  in  which  it  will  be 
a  necessity  that  the  same  standards  of  con¬ 
duct  and  of  responsibility  for  wrong  done 
shall  be  observed  among  nations  and  their 
Governments  that  are  observed  among  the 
individual  citizens  of  civilized  states.”  “Na¬ 
tions  must  in  the  future  be  governed  by  the 
same  high  code  of  honor  that  we  demand  of 
individuals.”  If  that  ideal  is  to  be  realized, 
the  churches  of  America  must  be  up  and 
about  their  business . 

II 

The  churches  can  proclaim  clearly  the 
gospel  of  Christian  democracy  against  class 
rule.  For  a  Christian  the  word  democracy 
should  never  lose  its  thrill.  Democracy 
is  the  very  child  of  the  Christian  idea  of 
personality  and  its  ineffable  value.  Emer¬ 
son  has  said  that  the  greatest  day  in  a  man’s 
life  is  the  day  when  he  turns  the  comer  of 
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a  street  and  runs  into  a  new  idea.  In  the 
large,  that  transforming  experience  has 
come  to  our  race  just  three  times. 

First,  our  civilization  turned  the  corner 
of  a  street  one  day  and  ran  into  Jesus  of 
Nazareth .  It  never  has  been  the  same  world 
since.  Something  happened  at  that  meeting 
from  which  humanity  never  will  be  able  to 
escape . 

Second,  our  civilization  turned  the  corner 
of  a  street  one  day  and  ran  into  the  idea 
that  if  we  patiently  study  the  laws  of  nature 
we  shall  gain  such  control  over  nature’s  law- 
abiding  forces  as  will  enable  us  to  transfigure 
the  world.  This  never  has  been  the  same 
earth  since  and  it  never  will  be. 

Third,  our  civilization  turned  the  corner 
of  a  street  one  day  and  ran  into  the  idea  that 
all  of  the  people,  learned  and  ignorant,  rich 
and  poor,  can  be  trusted  in  cooperative  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  bear  a  hand  together  in  fram¬ 
ing  laws  which  then  ail  the  people  together 
will  obey.  It  was  a  prodigious  idea.  The 
arguments  against  it  are  clear,  the  perils  of 
it  obvious.  It  w'as  an  adventure,  in  com¬ 
parison  to  which  Columbus’s  voyage  was 
child’s  play. 


II 


The  faith  of  Jesus,  the  power  of  applied 
science,  the  idea  of  democracy — from  these 
three  things  the  characteristic  elements  of 
our  racial  civilization  flow.  These  things  are 
the  heart  of  the  heritage  which  we  hold  in 
trust  from  our  fathers  before  us,  for  our 
children  after  us.  God  pity  the  man  who 
ever  grows  so  sophisticate::  that  the  thrill 
drops  out  from  any  one  of  them! 

That  democracy  is  threatened  in  oar 
country  today  must  be  clear  to  one  with 
eyes  to  see.  For  the  opposite  of  democracy 
is  class  rule  of  any  kind.  'The  trouble  with 
a  czar  is  not,  first  of  all,  that  his  rale  is 
efficient  or  inefficient,  honest  or  corrupt, 
benign  or  harsh,  but  that  the  whole  idea, 
is  wrong.  He  represents  class  rule.  The 
trouble  with  the  “Reds”  is  not  that  their  mo¬ 
tives  are  good  or  evil,  the  wrongs  they  fight 
against  real  or  imagined,  the  ends  they  seek 
well  intentioned  or  malign, but  that  the  whole 
idea  is  wrong.  They  represent  class  rule. 

In  this  regard  there  are  two  great  enemies 
of  America  today.  First,  that  kind  of 
capitalist  who  has  not  had  a  new  idea  since 
1880.  He  still  is  thinking  of  business  as 
primarily  intended  to  make  money  for  the 
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individual .  He  has  not  seen  that  business  is 
an  essential  social  service  for  the  common¬ 
wealth  and  that  everybody  has  a  stake  in 
it  the  man  who  puts  his  money  in,  the 
man  who  puts  his  hand-labor  in,  the  com¬ 
munity  that  depends  upon  the  finished 
product.  He  yet  is  trying  to  say  what  the 
Kaiser  tried  to  say  about  his  government, 
“My  business.”  He  would  not  mount  a 
throne  and  wear  a  crown ,  nor  wish  men  ob¬ 
sequiously  to  cry,  “Your  Majesty.”  He 
wears  a  sack  suit  and  is  often  hail  fellow 
well  met.  But  he  would  be  in  fact  a  coal 
baron  or  a  railroad  king.  His  heart  was 
stirred  to  the  depths  when  our  men  went 
out  to  battle.  Nothing  was  too  good  for 
them.  Were  they  not  bearing  the  burdens 
of  the  nation?  But  when  these  same  men 
come  back  and  join  the  great  army  which  by 
millions  goes  up  every  morning  to  the  shops 
and  factories,  bearing  once  more  the  burdens 
of  the  nation,  his  whole  attitude  changes. 
They  are  not  men  now.  They  are  labor. 
That  type  of  capitalist  is  the  first  great  peril 
of  the  nation,  for  he  represents  class  rule. 

The  second  peril  is  a  man  as  identical  in 
spirit  as' he  is  different  in  form.  I  visited 
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an  I.  W.  W.  leader,  is  jail  some  years  ago. 
He  was  very  frank  about  his  program. 
“Capital,”  he  said,  “will  not  get  out  of  the 
chair  until  the  chair  is  tipped  over.”  He 
would  therefore,  so  he  said,  ruin  machinery 
by  emery  dust,  ruin  cloth  by  snipping 
threads,  girdle  fruit  trees,  spoil  wheat 
crops.  He  would  make  the  industry  of 
the  nation  so  unprofitable  that  it  would  in 
the  end  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  workers, 
and  the  proletariat  would  reign.  He  was 
seeking  for  class  rule. 

There  they  stand,  the  two  perils  of  democ¬ 
racy:  the  autocratic  capitalist  and  the  vio¬ 
lent  agitator,  differing  in  form  but  fighting 
under  one  banner,  for  they  are  seeking  class 
rule  against  democracy. 

The  churches  must  supply  the  spirit  that 
will  make  the  victory  of  either  impossible. 
We  almost  had  that  spirit  in  this  war.  The 
welfare  of  the  nation  loomed  larger  than 
the  party  cries  of  any  class.  One  felt 
at  times  as  though  he  almost  saw  with  his 
own  eyes  what  Macaulay  sang  about  in 
“The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome”: 

“Then  none  was  for  a  party 

And  all  were  for  the  state.” 
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It  was  a  rememberable  experience  to  be 
in  Britain  during  the  terrific  weeks  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  21st  of  March,  1918.  The  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  had  been  very  tense.  Capi¬ 
tal  was  querulous ,  labor  was  restless .  Then , 
of  a  sudden,  the  Germans  crashed  through. 
And,  as  though  a  magician’s  wand  had  been 
waved  once  across  the  scene,  all  of  Britain 
came  up  together  as  one  man  to  meet  the 
peril. 

Danger,  more  subtle,  even  though  less 
dramatic  than  the  German  offensive,  besets 
our  democracy  today.  We  must  draw  to¬ 
gether  to  meet  it.  That  principle  of  frater¬ 
nity  and  cooperation  which  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  Christian  ethic  must  be  glorified  in 
the  Church.  We  have  had  propaganda  for 
everything  else.  Let  us  have  propaganda 
for  Christian  democracy!  No  class  rule  for 
America!  AH  the  people  must  rise  up  to¬ 
gether  to  say  with  loyalty  and  devotion, 
“Our  country.” 

Ill 

The  churches  can  proclaim  clearly  the 
Christian  ideal  of  internationalism  against 
militarized,  nationalism.  How  can  they  be 
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Christian  if  they  do  not  do  this  ?  One  of  the 
marvels  of  the  Master’s  life  is  that,  living 
in  an  atmosphere  as  sectarian  and  bitterly 
nationalistic  as  history  records,  he  yet  lifted 
up  the  standard  of  a  world-wide  brotherhood. 

Even  before  the  War  we  possessed  all  the 
facts  on  the  basis  of  which  a  great  experi¬ 
ment  in  international  cooperation  could  be 
founded.  New  means  of  communication 
had  drawn  the  ends  of  the  earth  together, 
until  cities  like  New  York  and  Chicago 
spoke  every  language  under  heaven  and 
what  happened  anywhere  sooner  .or  later 
happened  everywhere.  But  now  see  what 
has  come  to  pass!  There  are  between  us  and 
Britain  no  more  cables  than  there  were  be¬ 
fore,  no  more  wireless  plants  or  steamship 
lines.  The  old  facts  of  intercommunication 
remain,  but  a  new  emotion  has  arisen  to 
clothe  and  glorify  them .  We  cheer  the  Brit¬ 
ish  flag.  We  rise  for  the  British  anthem. 
We  are  grateful  for  those  long  first  years  of 
war  when  Britain  fought  the  battles  of  the 
world  upon  the  sea.  The  long  British 
casualty  lists  stab  our  hearts  almost  as 
though  they  were  our  very  own  and  the 
President  of  the  Republic  rides  down  Picca- 
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dilly  with  the  English  King  amid  the  up¬ 
roarious  reception  of  the  British  populace. 

Before  the  W  ar  all  the  facts  of  intercom¬ 
munication  were  here,  but  the  emotion  of 
international  suspicion  remained  to  spoil 
them.  And  we  never  can  change  a  feeling 
by  an  argument .  The  only  way  to  change  a 
feeling  is  to  drive  it  out  by  a  stronger  feeling. 

This  stronger  feeling  has  come  out  of  the 
War.  Our  hearts  respond  to  the  call  of 
France,  to  the  agony  of  Belgium,  to  the  rise 
of  Italy,  to  the  aspirations  of  Serbia,  to  the 
stumbling  endeavors  of  gigantic  Russia  to 
walk  again — even  to  the  frantic  efforts  of 
Germany  to  democratize  herself.  Our  hearts 
respond  to  the  thought  of  millions  of  brown, 
black,  yellow  men  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
fighting,  dying  for  us.  Before  the  War  it 
was  a  fact  that  all  the  people  of  the  earth 
had  one  problem  and  never  could  solve  it 
except  together.  Now  by  multitudes  we 
see  and  feel  that  fact.  If  we  will,  the  War 
may  become  the  greatest  propagandist  in 
all  history  for  international  cooperation. 

There  are  some  who  hesitate  frankly  to 
proclaim  themselves  internationalists,  be¬ 
cause  they  fear  that  it  involves  disloyalty 
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to  their  own  country.  "‘How  do  you  mean 
being  loyal  to  your  nation,”  they  think,  “if 
you  are  not  somewhat  antagonistic  to  other 
nations?”  So  in  the  days  of  family  feuds, 
loving  your  own  family  meant  hating  some 
one  else’s  family.  “What  do  you  mean  by 
being  loyal  to  your  own  household  if  yos  do 
not  mean  to  fight  another  household?”  But 
now  when  the  old  feuds  are  done  with,  in 
towns  where  households  live  in  cooperative 
fellowship,  has  family  loyalty  vanished.? 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  infinitely  elevated, 
chastened,  purified!  Families  never  had  a 
chance  to  be  their  best  until  the  feuds  were 
left  behind.  For  this  miracle  has  been 
wrought,  which  to  the  feudists  would  have 
seemed  incredible:  my  love  for  my  home 
means  no  antagonism  to  your  home,  It 
means  rather  that  through  my  own  family 
love  I  understand  how  you  feel  about  your 
home.  All  family  life  is  uplifted  and  glori¬ 
fied  by  the  experience  of  each  and  we  would 
do  anything  to  help  each  the  other  s  family , 
because  all  home  life  has  become  sacred  in 
our  eyes.  Once  family  love  meant,  “Hate 
another  family.”  Now  family  love  means, 
“Understand  another  family.” 
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Why  may  not  that  sensible  and  Christian 
spirit  come  among  the  nations?  We  love 
America.  Above  all  other  nations  we  love 
America.  What  then?  Shall  we  hate  other 
lands?  Say,  rather,  “That  must  be  the 
way  a  Briton  feels  about  Britain  and  a 
Frenchman  about  France!”  When  some 
Rupert  Brooke  goes  out  to  fight  for  Britain 
singing, 

‘If  I  should  die,  think  only  this  of  me: 

That  there’s  some  corner  of  a  foreign  field 
That  is  forever  England,” 

our  hearts  are  touched.  He  loves  England 
as  we  love  America.  Our  patriotism  be¬ 
comes  the  interpreter  of  his  patriotism.  All 
national  life  is  made  sacred  and  beautiful 
through  the  experience  of  each.  Once  pa¬ 
triotism  meant,  “Hate  other  nations.” 
Henceforth  patriotism  must  mean,  “Under¬ 
stand  other  nations.”  And  this  new  spirit 
of  international  fellowship,  confirmed  and 
organized  into  a  league  of  nations,  must  be 
exalted  by  the  churches.  For  it  must  be 
built  on  solid  and  enduring  spiritual  founda¬ 
tions. 
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Why  may  not  that  sensible  and  Christian 
spirit  come  among  the  nations?  We  love 
America.  Above  all  other  nations  we  love 
America.  What  then?  Shall  we  hate  other 
lands?  Say,  rather,  “That  must  be  the 
way  a  Briton  feels  about  Britain  and  a 
Frenchman  about  France!”  When  some 
Rupert  Brooke  goes  out  to  fight  for  Britain 
singing, 

If  I  should  die,  think  only  this  of  me: 

That  there’s  some  corner  of  a  foreign  field 
That  is  forever  England,” 

our  hearts  are  touched.  He  loves  England 
as  we  love  America.  Our  patriotism  be¬ 
comes  the  interpreter  of  his  patriotism.  All 
national  life  is  made  sacred  and  beautiful 
tWough  the  experience  of  each.  Once  pa¬ 
triotism  meant,  “Hate  other  nations.” 
Henceforth  patriotism  must  mean,  “Under¬ 
stand  other  nations.  And  this  new  spirit 
of  international  fellowship,  confirmed  and 
organized  into  a  league  of  nations,  must  be 
exalted  by  the  churches.  For  it  must  be 
built  on  solid  and  enduring  spiritual  founda¬ 
tions. 
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IV 


The  Chunk  can  keep  the  heart  of  the  nation 
right  in  humility  before  God.  "What  an  amaz¬ 
ing  phenomenon  the  pride  of  Germany  has 
been!  Listen  to  Fichte:  “Character  has  no 
particular  German  name,  precisely  because, 
without  any  knowledge  or  reflection  of  out- 
own,  character  is  expected  to  proceed 
directly  from  our  very  being.  To  possess 
character  and  to  be  German  are  without 
doubt  synonymous.”  Listen  to  Heine: 
“Not  merely  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  but  all 
France,  all  Europe,  and  the  whole  world 
will  be  ours.  Yes,  the  whole  world  will  be 
German.  I  have  often  thought  of  this  mis¬ 
sion,  of  this  universal  domination  of  Ger¬ 
many.”  Listen  to  Giesebrecht:  “Domina¬ 
tion  belongs  to  Germany  because,  it  is  a 
superior  nation,  a  noble  race,  and  it  is  fitting 
that  it  should  control  its  neighbors.”  Listen 
to  the  Kaiser,  speaking  at  Bremen:  “God 
has  called  us  to  civilize  the  world;  we  are  the 
missionaries  of  human  progress. 

Let  no  one  say  that  there  is  no.  danger 
that  America  may  share  this  spirit!  We 
have  never  been  noted  as  a  modest  people. 
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We  are  of  old  a  boastful  race  and  just  now, 
with  this  victorious  War  to  brood  upon,  he 
who  does  not  feel  pride  mounting  in  the  na¬ 
tion  has  a  slow  finger  to  catch  the  national 
pulse. 

In  war  we  always  have  to  paint  ourselves 
clear  white  and  the  enemy  plain  black.  The 
cost  of  war  in  the  blood  of  our  best  is  so 
terrific,  the  loyalties  roused  by  war  are  so 
intense,  that  we  have  no  patience  to  split 
hairs  about  more  or  less  right,  no  time  to 
shade  off  into  grays  and  browns .  We  paint 
ourselves  pure  white  and  the  enemy  deep 
black.  But  it  never  yet  has  been  well  for 
any  man  or  any  nation  to  go  on  month  after 
month  exhibiting  with  joyful  pride  his 
righteousness  against  another’s  sin.  Com¬ 
placency  comes  easily  to  a  people  that  has 
won  a  war.  The  prayer  of  penitence  and 
humility  is  not  congenial  to  our  lips .  More 
readily  v7e  go  up  to  the  temple  in  true 
Prussian  fashion  to  cry,  “I  thank  thee  that 
we  are  not  as  other  nations  are.” 

Moreover,  in  this  War,  America  has  w'on  a 
maximum  of  military  glory  at  a  minimum  of 
cost.  How  familiar  upon  every  side  are 
proud  and  boastful  words  today!  Did  not 
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we  win  the  War?  Were  not  the  others  fight¬ 
ing  with  their  backs  to  the  wall  until  we 
came?  Did  not  the  tide  turn  when  we  struck 
the  line?  Oh,  America,  hush!  If  every  man 
whom  we  sent  to  France  had  died  there,  if 
every  man  in  the  ranks  at  home  had  been 
a  casualty,  we  would  have  paid  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  our  numbers  about  what  France 
alone  has  paid. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  humility 
is  weak.  Well,  look  at  the  pride  o!  Ger¬ 
many.  Was  that  strong?  She  made  a  new 
beatitude;  it  seemed  more  reasonable  than 
the  old  one  spoken  on  a  hill  in  Galilee: 
Blessed  are  the  proud,  for  they  shall  inherit 
the  earth.  Did  it  work?  Will  it  ever  work? 
Rather,  the  meek  are  the  only  people  who 
have  the  faintest  chance  of  ever  inheriting 
the  earth. 

Who  shall  inherit  the  earth  of  art?  Some 
Kipling  who  writes  the  “Recessional”  and 
tosses  it  into  the  waste  basket — -whence  it  is 
rescued  by  his  wife — because  he  thinks  that 
it  is  not  good  enough.  Who  shall  inherit 
the  earth  of  statesmanship?  Some  Glad¬ 
stone  saying,  “No  one  knows  how  like  a 
worm  I  feel  when  I  face  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons.”  Who  shall  inherit  the  earth  of 
spiritual  leadership?  Some  Moses  saying, 

I  cannot  talk  ;  some  Jeremiah  saying, 

I  am  but  a  child”;  some  Isaiah  saying,  “I 
am  a  man  of  unclean  lips”;  Jesus  Himself 
saying,  ‘‘Why  callest  thou  me  good?”  Pride 
is  the  weakest  thing  in  the  world.  Power  is 
an  attribute  of  humility.  The  Church  can 
help  keep  this  nation  on  her  knees  before 
God  in  sincere  humility  and  devoted  de¬ 
pendence. 

Never  in  the  world’s  history  has  a  chal¬ 
lenge  faced  the  Church  more  stirring  than 
the  one  that  faces  her  today.  May  she  be 
great  enough  in  spirit,  wise  enough  in  mind, 
to  draw  her  forces  together  for  the  great 
campaign  that  will  make  America  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  the  world! 
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What  Every  American  Should  Know 
About  the  League  of  Nations 

Forty-one  Points  of  Vagueness,  Danger, 
Ambiguity,  Impracticability  and  Weak- 
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THERE  are  four  things  that  every  American  should 
realize  about  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions.  (1)  That  all  America  and  all  the  world, 
those  favoring  this  Covenant  and  those  opposed  to  it,  long 
for  world  peace,  permanent,  safe  peace  with  equal  inten¬ 
sity  and  sincerity.  They  differ  only  as  to  the  means,  the 
method,  the  way  but  are  united  as  to  the  goal  to  be  reached. 

(2)  That  it  is  the  present  plan  of  a  League  of  Nations 
that  is  before  the  American  people,  not  the  abstract  idea  of 
some  kind  of  a  League  of  Nations.  Confusion  as  to  this 
dulls  judgment  and  obscures  the  issue  now  before  us. 

(3)  That  the  motives  for  good  that  inspired  the  writing 
of  this  Covenant  do  not  in  themselves  guarantee  that  the  re¬ 
sultant  Covenant  is  good,  safe  or  practical.  It  must  be 
judged  in  itself  by  itself,  not  by  what  it  sought  to  do  but 
by  the  wisdom  of  its  methods. 

(4) The  following  study  and  detailed  analysis  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant  reveals  some  of  its  evils  and  dangers  and  shows  that  the 
proposed  League  would  not  prevent  war,  but  would  stimu¬ 
late  it;  that  in  the  name  of  world  peace  it  sets  up  an  in¬ 
sidious  oligarchy  not  representing  the  peoples  of  the  world 
and  antagonistic  to  lasting  peace  and  world  democracy. 

O 

1 — The  Terms  of  Admitting  New 
Members  are  not  Democratic. 

N  the  preamble  of  this  Covenant  are  set  forth  high  ideals 
and  worthy  aims  and  purposes  for  the  peace  and  har¬ 
mony  of  the  world.  One  should  expect  it  would  be 
the  first  effort  to  make  this  a  League  of  all  nations,  that  every 
fully  self-governed  state,  dominion  or  colony  applying  for 
admission,  subscribing  to  its  requirements  and  proving  its 
good  faith  would  be  welcomed  with  open  arms.  If  a  na¬ 
tion  were  weak  and  struggling  it  needs  the  inspiration  and 
protection  of  the  League;  if  a  nation  that  is  large  and  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  peace  of  the  world  be  willing  to  enter  the 
League  on  the  League’s  own  terms,  the  world  would  surely 
be  safer  with  that  nation  within  the  fold  where  it  could  be 
watched  and  controlled  than  on  the  outside. 

But  the  League  does  not  proceed  in  admitting  new  mem¬ 
bers  in  a  broad  spirit  of  democracy.  The  League  is  to  be  a 
select,  elite  society  of  nations;  candidates  may  not  apply  for 
admission ;  they  must  be  invited  to  join,  as  the  Annex  to  the 
Covenant  shows.  Why  should  it  require  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Assembly  to  admit  a  fully-governed  state,  giving  “ef¬ 
fective  guarantees  of  its  sincere  intention  [whatever  these 


words  may  mean]  to  observe  its  international  obligations” 
and  “accepting  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
League,  in  regard  to  its  military  and  naval  forces  and  arma¬ 
ments.”  Provided  that  it  fulfills  these  prerequisites  for  ad¬ 
mission,  a  two-thirds  vote  is  required  to  pass  the  candidate, 
one-third  could  blackball.  Is  this  wise?  is  it  in  the  spirit 
of  the  preamble?  does  it  make  for  peace?  is  it  democratic? 

e 

2 —  The  Menace  of  the  League 
as  a  Super-Government. 

HE  serious  menace  of  this  League  of  Nations  is  self- 
evident  when  we  vividly  comprehend  the  appalling 
power  created  behind  an  alluring  name  that  has 
dulled  public  realization  of  what  it  really  means.  This  is 
told  with  clearness,  keen  insight  and  forceful  directness  by 
Hon.  David  Jayne  Hill  in  these  words:  “The  League,  even 
in  its  revised  form,  as  a  distinct  corporate  entity,  exercising 
a  will  not  identical  with  that  of  all  the  separate  members, 
is  organized  with  power  to  coerce  other  States  not  belonging 
to  it,  to  act  under  its  own  rules  and  by  its  own  judgment,  and 
even  to  dictate  the  form  of  government  and  degree  of 
authority  to  be  exercised  over  wide  areas  and  great  popula¬ 
tions  subject  to  its  control. 

“The  League  of  Nations,  as  here  planned,  is  not  a  feder¬ 
ation,  in  which  the  component  States  are  combined  into  a 
new  political  organization.  It  is  an  autonomous  corpora¬ 
tion,  endowed  with  its  own  organs  of  action.  Its  being  and 
its  powers,  when  once  constituted,  would  persist  if  a  great 
part  of  the  constituents  should  perish.  The  League  is  not 
merely  a  corporate  entity  but  in  effect  a  super-government.” 

o 

3 —  The  United  States  Once  Entering  the 
League  Could  Never  Withdraw. 

EOPLE  in  America  believe,  in  general,  that  the 
United  States  could  withdraw  at  any  time  after  two 
years’  notice.  Their  hurried  reading  has  given  them 
a  confidence  that  is  unwarranted  and  lulled  them  into  a  false 
sense  of  security  and  safety.  We  must  face  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  could  not  withdraw  in  two  years,  and 
further  that  it  could  never  voluntarily  withdraw  under  the 
Covenant.  There  was  never  any  intent  to  permit  with¬ 
drawal,  of  the  five  powers  at  least,  and  Artcle  1  is  cunningly 
written  to  render  withdrawal  impossible. 

Article  1  says:  “Any  member  of  the  League  may  after 
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a  two  years’  notice  of  its  intention  so  to  do  withdraw  from 
the  League,  provided  that  all  its  international  obligations  and 
all  its  obligations  under  the  Covenant  shall  have  been  ful¬ 
filled  at  the  time  of  its  withdrawal.”  The  phrases  following 
“Provided”  can  have  but  one  of  two  meanings  or  construc¬ 
tions,  either  one  of  which  makes  withdrawal  impossible. 

(1)  As  all  “The  obligations  under  this  Covenant”  are  in¬ 
ternational,  the  phrase  means  all  international  obligations 
not  under  this  Covenant  and  those  that  are  under  the  Cove¬ 
nant.  These  two  classes  of  obligations  must  both  “have  been 
fulfilled  at  the  time  of  withdrawal.”  As  never  for  a  moment 
has  the  United  States  since  it  really  started  as  a  nation  ful¬ 
filled  all  its  national  obligations  and  as  there  never  would 
be  a  moment  when  as  a  “going  concern”  it  could  have  all 
fulfilled,  there  would  never  be  a  time  when  it  could  meet  the 
conditions  permitting  it  to  withdraw  from  the  League. 

(2)  The  only  other  possible  interpretation  of  the  phrase  is 
that  it  means  “all  its  international  and  other  obligations 
under  the  Covenant.”  If  the  Senate  ratified  the  peace 
treaty  containing  the  Covenant  the  United  States  would  be 
obligated  at  the  start  in  a  dozen  or  more  ways — in  every 
place  where  the  League  was  interwoven  with  the  treaty. 
To  fulfil  these  initial  obligations  alone  would  take  perhaps 
twenty-five  years;  in  the  meantime  new  obligations  (per¬ 
haps  among  them  a  mandatory)  would  be  assumed,  while 
•these  remained  unfulfilled,  still  further  new  ones  would  be 
entered  into.  As  there  never  would  be  a  time  of  simul¬ 
taneous  maturity  or  fulfilment,  we  could  never  get  out. 

Who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  when  the  United  States  shall 
have  fulfilled  its  obligations — the  United  States  or  the  Coun¬ 
cil?  The  answer  is  self-evident.  It  was  intended  that  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  League  should  be  perpetual,  and  the  seeming 
possibility  of  withdrawal  is  a  subterfuge  and  a  snare, 
o 

4 — Would  the  United  States  Be  Represented 
Both  in  the  Assembly  and  the  Council  ? 

EAD  this  Covenant  through  from  beginning  to  end 
and  yet  you  cannot  answer  with  certainty  this  ques¬ 
tion.  It  is  puzzling  as  to  whether  representation  on 
the  Council  may  include  or  excludes  membership  in  the 
Assembly.  Article  III,  paragraph  one,  lays:  “The  Assembly 
shall  consist  of  representatives  of  the  members  of  the 
League”;  this  certainly  would  give  members  of  the  Council 
representatives  on  both  bodies.  Article  IV  specifies  five 
perpetual  members  and  four  changing  members  represented 
on  the  Council,  yet  nothing  is  stated  as  to  their  being  also 
represented  on  the  Assembly. 

If  the  nine  members  of  the  Council  are  also  represented 
on  the  Assembly,  they  have  dual  representation.  If  this  be 
true,  in  the  few  instances  where  the  Assembly  is  permitted 
to  approve  an  action  of  the  Council,  nine  representatives  in 
the  Assembly — more  than  one-third  of  the  present  number — 
would  practically  be  “stacked”  to  approve  loyally  what  their 
fellow-representatives  on  the  Council  had  unanimously  de¬ 
cided.  Is  this  fair  or  just?  It  may  be  said  that  this  occurs 
in  our  own  Congress.  This  is  not  true,  for  in  our  Congress 
is  a  difference  in  the  character  of  the  representation:  the 
Senators  representing  the  Stares  and  House  representing  the 


people.  No  such  difference  exists,  or  is  so  stated,  in  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  membership  of  the  League. 

But  while  Article  III  taken  in  connection  with  Article  IV 
would  give  the  members  of  the  Council  representation  on 
both  bodies  and  we  have  prepared  ourselves  to  accept  this 
meaning,  we  strike  a  new  snag  in  Article  XXVI.  This  Ar¬ 
ticle  says:  “Amendments  to  this  Covenant  shall  take  effect 
when  ratified  by  the  members  of  the  League  whose  repre¬ 
sentatives  compose  the  Council  and  a  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  whose  representatives  compose  the  Assembly.”  This 
seems  to  imply  that  the  representation  on  the  two  bodies  is 
entirely  distinct  and  that  representation  on  either  is  exclu¬ 
sive  of  representation  on  the  other.  'T  hen  Article  I  is  wrong 
or  Article  XXVI  has  made  a  mistake,  which  is  it? 

© 

5— Do  Representatives  Represent  Their 
Governments  or  Their  Peoples? 

HIS  Covenant  says  nothing  as  to  whether  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  members  of  the  Council  and  of  the 
Assembly  represent  their  respective  governments  or 
their  peoples.  This  should  not  be  left  to  individual  inter¬ 
pretation  which  would  make  it  a  mixed  representation,  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  interests  where  membership  might  represent  people 
or  governments,  without  any  way  to  determine  which  was 
which.  Is  this  a  diplomatic  or  a  popular  representation? 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to  know  so  that  they 
may  size  up  the  Covenant  advisedly.  Upon  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  this  point  rests  the  determination  of  the  method  of 
choosing  the  representative  and  of  the  power  that  could  re¬ 
call  him  should  he  prove  obnoxious  or  inefficient.  Shall  he 
be  appointed  by  the  Executive,  the  Senate  or  the  Congress? 
The  American  people,  should  this  Covenant  be  ratified  by 
the  Senate,  might  deem  this  office  so  important  that  they 
would  demand  that  he  be  elected  by  the  people  although 
this  might  require  an  amendment  of  Article  II,  Section  2, 
Paragraph  2,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

9 

6 — The  Nine  Men  in  Geneva,  Most 
Dangerous  Body  World  Has  Ever  Known. 
HE  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  the  most 
dangerous,  autocratic,  oligarchic  body  of  men  the 
world  has  ever  known.  It  is  a  super-government  of 
nine  men  constituting  a  holding  corporation  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  relations  of  nearly  the  whole  world.  Their  jurisdic¬ 
tion  is  unlimited ;  they  are  unrestrained  and  uncurbed  by  a 
lower  power,  for  the  Assembly  is  but  a  cipher ;  they  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  no  higher  power,  for  there  is  no  supreme  court  of 
the  world  that  can  limit  them  by  -interpretation  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant,  nor  determine  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  their  acts. 

Behind  closed  doors,  these  nine  men  in  Geneva  can  hold 
their  secret  sessions  and  with  the  finality  of  omniscience  issue 
their  edicts,  in  the  form  of  international  obligations,  that 
must  be  obeyed.  Non-fulfillment  of  these  obligations  is  pun¬ 
ishable  by  expulsion.  They  can  do  things  that  no  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  world  would  dare  to  do  without  causing  war. 
They  propose  to  bully  and  coerce  small  nations,  non-mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League,  should  they  go  to  war,  with  arrogant 
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contempt  for  the  sovereignty  that  inheres  in  every  nation 
and  which  every  other  nation  is  bound  to  respect. 

These  nine  men  in  Geneva,  as  a  super-government,  can 
issue  their  commands  to  thirty  or  more  nations  with  the 
same  finality  that  a  free  government  controls  its  people  on 
lines  like  these:  “On  and  after  blank  date  you  will  cut  off 
all  diplomatic  relations  with  A.”  “Until  so  notified  you 
shall  have  no  further  trade  with  B.”  “All  food  supplies  to 
J  are  hereby  stopped  until  further  notice.”  “Q  is  now  de¬ 
clared  quarantined.”  “Add  Y  to  your  blacklist.”  “On 
blank  date  a  new  general  world  war  is  to  be  started  in 
Africa  because  the  territorial  integrity  of  G  has  been  at¬ 
tacked  by  H ;  enclosed  please  find  list  of  the  number  of 
men,  tonnage  and  character  of  war-vessels  and  amount  of 
cannon  and  ammunition  you  are  to  furnish.” 

There  is  nothing  exaggerated  or  unfair  to  the  Council  in 
this  statement;  it  is  merely  putting  in  direct,  plain  English 
what  the  Covenant  puts  more  guardedly.  The  world  is 
now  crushed  and  bleeding  from  its  struggle  with  one  auto¬ 
cracy  in  the  name  of  militarism.  Are  we  now  anxious  to 
start  a  new  autocracy  in  the  sacred  name  of  peace? 
o 

7 — The  Covenant  Nowhere  States  Relation 
of  Council  and  Assembly  to  Each  Other. 

THE  Covenant  does  not  define  the  relation  of  the 
Council  and  the  Assembly  to  each  other.  Is  the 
Assembly  to  discuss,  to  initiate  and  to  refer  matters 
to  the  Council?  Is  it  to  decide  any  question  or  line  of  ques¬ 
tion  for  itself?  Are  the  two  bodies  independent  or  do  they 
work  in  cooperation  wherein  each  is  a  check  on  the  other? 
Is  the  “decision  of  the  League”  what  the  Council  decides  or 
what  the  Assembly  decides  or  what  they  decide  together? 
These  questions  the  Covenant  does  not  answer.  The  framers 
of  the  Covenant  were  prudent  in  not  answering  them.  Had 
they  done  so  they  would  have  revealed — what  is  now  con¬ 
cealed — that,  aside  from  a  few  trivial  matters,  the  As¬ 
sembly  is  an  anaemic,  harmless  organization  which  may 
hold  its  meetings  and  talk  as  much  as  it  likes  but  no  way  is 
provided  for  it  to  convert  its  talk  into  action. 

o 

8 — The  Assembly  a  Harmless  Body 
That  Gan  Talk  but  Cannot  Act. 

T  IS  only  by  going  carefully  over  the  entire  twenty-six 
Articles  and  checking  off  every  reference  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly  that  we  begin  to  realize  how  little  the  Assembly 
amounts  to  in  the  affairs  of  the  League.  The  scope  of  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Assembly  is  expressed  in 
identical  words.  Each  “may  deal  at  all  its  meetings  with 
any  matter  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  League  or  af¬ 
fecting  the  peace  of  the  world”  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  any 
difference  in  the  method  of  dealing  with  the  questions.  The 
Council  can  act ;  no  way  is  provided  for  the  Assembly  to  act. 

Here  is  the  complete  list  of  what  the  Assembly  can  do 
under  the  Covenant  so  far  as  stated.  The  Assembly  acts  as 
a  membership  committee,  admitting  new  members.  It  ar¬ 
ranges  the  details  of  procedure  of  its  own  meetings.  It 
elects  four  members  of  the  Council  (but  it  is  not  stated  that 


these  four  in  any  way  represent  the  Assembly  on  the  Coun¬ 
cil).  It  approves  or  disapproves  of  the  Council’s  action  on 
these  three  questions:  (1)  an  increase  of  the  members  of  the 
Council,  (2)  an  addition  to  the  perpetual  members  of  the 
Council,  (3)  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary-General.  The 
Assembly  has  also  a  part,  with  the  Council,  in  somehow 
making  amendments  to  the  Covenant. 

Aside  from  those  referring  to  these  minor  duties  there 
are  only  three  other  references  (Articles  11,  15  and  19)  to 
the  activities  of  the  Assembly.  Under  Article  15  it  may, 
under  certain  conditions,  attempt  to  arbitrate  a  dispute  likely 
to  lead  to  a  rupture  between  members.  Its  report  or  award 
must  be  by  majority  vote  of  the  Assembly,  ratified  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Council,  exclusive,  with  both  bodies, 
of  any  representatives  of  any  of  the  members  party  to  the 
dispute.  When  the  Council  handles  such  a  case  its  action 
is  final,  the  Assembly  has  no  voice.  When  the  Assembly 
acts,  its  decision  requires  unanimous  approval  of  the  Council. 

Under  Article  XI,  the  Assembly,  as  well  as  the  Council, 
may  have  brought  to  its  attention  any  circumstance  what¬ 
ever  affecting  international  relations  which  threatens  peace 
or  good  understanding.  Whether  the  Assembly  may  act, 
what  it  may  do  or  how  is  not  stated.  Perhaps  it  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  report  them  to  the  Council. 

Under  Article  XIV,  it  may  advise  the  reconsideration  of 
treaties  which  have  become  inapplicable  and  the  consideration 
of  international  conditions  endangering  peace. 

No  one  of  these  represents  any  real  power.  In  the  ap¬ 
palling  power  of  the  Council  and  its  momentous  decisions, 
the  Assembly  has  no  more  voice  than  if  it  did  not  exist.  It 
has  semblance  without  reality.  The  Assembly  seems  to  have 
been  organized  as  an  empty,  barren  honor  created  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  smaller  nations,  to  let  them  talk  and  to  keep  them 
occupied  harmlessly  while  the  nine  men  do  the  real  work, 
o 

9 —  Three  Functions  All  Exercised  by 
The  Same  Nine  Men  in,  Geneva. 

N  THIS  super-government  vested  in  the  hands  of  nine 
men  in  Geneva,  under  the  Covenant,  they  exercise 
three  functions  of  government:  the  executive,  the  leg¬ 
islative  and  the  judicial.  The  three  powers,  kept  specifically 
separate  by  our  own  government  under  the  Constitution,  arc 
here  all  exercised  by  the  same  nine  men  in  Geneva  as  a  final¬ 
ity  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

o 

10—  Futility  of  Expecting  Nine  Representa¬ 
tives  in  the  Council  to  Vote  Unanimously. 

HE  vote  of  the  Council  or  of  the  Assembly,  except 
where  otherwise  expressly  provided  in  the  Covenant 
and  these  are  only  matters  of  procedure  or  of  trivial 
import — “shall  require  the  agreement  of  all  the  members  of 
the  League  represented  at  the  meeting.”  The  action  is  to  be 
unanimous.  Can  you  get  a  Board  of  Directors,  composed 
of  nine  members,  to  vote  unanimously  on  any  big  vital  ques¬ 
tion  even  where  their  interests  are  common  and  perhaps 
identical?  Can  you  imagine  the  nine  men  in  Geneva,  rep¬ 
resenting  five  great  powers  and  four  smaller  ones,  with  di- 
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verse  policies,  clashing  interests  and  different  ideals,  agree¬ 
ing  unanimously  on  any  big  vital  question?  Such  a  thing 
might  be  possible  in  heaven,  'but  not  on  earth.  Yet  the 
whole  structure  of  this  League  of  Nations  rests  on  the  unani¬ 
mous  action  of  nine  men ; — 'the  Assembly  is  but  a  collection 
of  figureheads  that  can  do  nothing. 

This  unanimous  voting  of  the  nine  men  in  Geneva  would 


deadlock  action,  because  only  one  man  becomes  a  majority 
in  his  power  to  oppose  and  to  kill  action.  But  the  Council 
must  act  and  therefore  it  would  act.  The  unanimity  that 
could  not  be  secured  naturally  would  be  secured  artifically. 
Behind  closed  doors  the  Council  would  barter,  juggle,  com¬ 
promise,  trade  votes,  play  one  interest  against  the  other,  and 
use  every  means  known  to  “practical  politics”  to  secure  a 
unanimity  that' would  be  well  paid  for. 

There  are  those  in  America  who  regard  this  unanimity 
as  making  the  League  of  Nations  safe  for  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  safe  place  for  the  United  States  within  the 
League;  the  only  safe  place  is  outside.  It  is  claimed  that 
our  representative  could  kill  any  action  adverse  to  our  in¬ 
terests.  This  is  absurd  from  a  dozen  points  of  view;  but 
the  statement  of  one  may  suffice.  If  there  were  a  dispute 
before  the  Council,  between  the  United  States  and  another 
member,  both  represented  on  the  Council,  neither  would  vote 
and  the  case  would  be  tried  by  seven  men,  not  nine.  Article 
XV  says  the  members  cannot  go  to  war,  if  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  council  “other  than  the  representatives  of  one  or 
more  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute”  vote  against  it. 

There  is  one  thing  that  the  Assembly  is  permitted  to  do: 
It  is  to  advise  the  reconsideration,  by  members  of  the  League 
of  old  back-number  treaties.  To  take  even  this  harmless 
action  would  require  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Assembly, 
as  nothing  to  the  contrary  is  “expressly  provided.”  Have 
j’ou  a  picture  in  your  mind’s  eye  of  the  thirty-three  mem¬ 
bers,  (more  or  less,  as  you  may  interpret  the  Covenant) 
agreeing  unanimously  even  on  this  in  the  case  of  a  specific 
treaty?  Just  at  the  critical  moment  might  not  the  repre¬ 
sentative  from  Hedjaz  or  from  Czecho-Slovakia  arise  and 
say  “I  object”  and  the  whole  action  would  be  quashed? 
o 

11  — No  Mention  of  a  Quorum  for 
Either  Council  or  Assembly. 

THIS  Covenant-Constitution  strangely  omits  an  im¬ 
portant  item  in  not  stating  what  shall  be  a  quorum 
in  the  Council  and  in  the  Assembly,  and  providing 
the  method  by  which  this  quorum  might  be  changed  should 
an  increase  in  the  representation  in  either  body  make  such 
change  desirable.  Without  a  quorum  restriction  three  or 
four  of  the  nine  men  in  Geneva  might  decide,  on  some  im¬ 
portant  question,  the  fate  of  the  world  for  all  time. 


12 — The  Appalling  Power  of  One  Man 
Acting  for  a  Hundred  Million. 


OUR  representative  in  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  would  have  an  appalling  power,  unap¬ 
proached  by  any  representative  or  ambassador  the 
United  States  has  ever  had  or  by  any  officer  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  powers  of  all  these  are  limited,  held  in  check  by 


Constitutional  or  Congressional  safeguards.  This  office  is  in 
a  class  by  itself.  An  ambassador  may  negotiate  treaties  and 
agreements,  but  he  is  ever  in  touch  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  advising  him,  directing  him,  authorizing  him.  No 
such  wise  restriction  could  hedge  in  and  limit  the  power  of 
this  representative.  We  are  not  even  informed  whether  he 
would  represent  the  people  or  the  government.  Would  he 
be  responsible  to  the  Congress  or  would  it  be  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  our  government? 

In  theory  clear  explicit  limitations  could  be  placed  on  what 
he  could  do  and  what  he  could  not  do ;  in  practice  this  would 
be  impossible.  Whatever  of  our  sovereignty  we  have  to  part 
with  to  enter  this  League  is  abrogated  not  to  the  League  but 
to  the  Council  made  up  of  nine  men  in  Geneva,  and  our 
representative  as  one  of  the  nine  shares  in  that  power.  If 
our  representative  had  specific  limitations  he  would  not  be 
on  equality  with  the  other  members  of  the  Council  who 
might  have  no  such  limitations  or  have  different  limita¬ 
tions.  If  on  any  subject  these  restrictions  debarred  him  from 
voting  at  all,  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  other  eight  or  a  les¬ 
ser  number  that  might  be  present,  would  bind  us  just  as  se¬ 
curely  as  though  our  representative  had  voted  with  the  others. 

If  the  Council  were  about  to  decide  some  important  world 
question  on  which  our  representative  were  in  doubt,  he 
could  not  delay  the  decision  and  hold  up  the  Council  for  a 
week  or  a  month  to  get  “advice”  or  “instructions”  from 
“home.”  All  the  questions  or  most  of  them  would  belong 
to  this  class  of  big  international  problems  which  we  have 
sent  our  representative  to  decide,  and  if  we  enter  this  League 
we  would  have  to  give  our  representative  power  to  act. 

A  super-government  demands  super-men  to  run  it  and 
they  must  have  super-powers.  This  Council  of  the  League 
is  a  super-government,  disguise  it  as  they  may.  The  menace 
of  it  all  is  seen  throughout  the  Covenant  whenever,  escaping 
for  a  moment  from  the  glamour  and  spell  of  its  impractical 
visionary  plans  for  a  new  world  to  be  ever  at  peace,  we  get 
down  to  “brass  tacks”  in  a  practical  way  and  interpret  its 
smooth  sounding  phrases  in  term's  of  the  practical. 

The  representative  of  the  United  States  would  represent 
a  population  of  over  a  hundred  millions.  He  would  have  to 
speak  for  us  and  to  decide  for  us  on  supremely  important 
questions  never  before  put  into  the  power  of  any  one  man  to 
decide,  questions  involving  not  only  our  international  rela¬ 
tions  as  they  exist  normally  today  but  as  they  will  be  arti¬ 
fically  and  dangerously  interwoven  with  the  affairs  of  other 
nations  and  complicated  and  inter-related  beyond  extrication. 

Suppose  that  the  American  people  realized  with  vividness 
and  crystal  clearness  the  colossal  importance  of  the  questions 
the  nine  men  of  Geneva  are  to  decide  with  a  finality,  abso¬ 
lute  and  unimpeachable,  what  American  would  they  choose 
for  their  representative?  What  one  American,  what  super¬ 
man  to  be  one  of  nine  in  a  super-government,  measures  up  to 
the  infinite  requirements  of  the  position  of  final,  absolute 
representative  of  a  hundred  million  people,  to  be  entrusted 
with  supreme  power  hitherto  held  sacred  by  the  American 
on  equality  with  the  other  members  of  the  Council  who 
people  and  entrusted,  under  the  Constitution,  only  to  its 
Executive,  its  Legislative,  and  its  Judicial  Departments' 
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13 — Futility  of  the  League’s  Proposed 
Method  of  Reducing  Armaments. 

LL  of  Article  VIII,  on  the  reduction  of  national 
armaments,  is  weak,  shifty,  evasive.  There  is  no 
vital  gripping  of  a  big  subject  in  a  big  determined 
way.  It  is  treated  with  the  hesitance  and  trembling  of  a 
timid  woman  lifting  up  a  loaded  revolver.  The  Council 
“shall  formulate  plans  for  such  reduction  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  and  action  of  the  several  governments.”  The  Assembly, 
with  its  twenty-four  members  represented  by  seventy-two 
representatives,  is  not  consulted  at  all  in  this  momentous 
work ;  the  nine  men  in  Geneva  are  all  sufficient. 

It  might  be  inferred  that  the  “plans”  were  general  state¬ 
ments  of  method  to  be  discussed,  but  they  are  not;  they  “fix 
the  limits  of  armament.”  This  means  that  they  specify 
what  number  of  soldiers,  what  tonnage  of  navy  and  details 
of  implements  of  war  each  member  of  the  League  is  to  have. 
These  nine  men  in  Geneva,  behind  closed  doors,  all  by  them¬ 
selves,  are  to  make  their  assignments  individually  for  each 
of  thirty-five  nations.  The  figures  set  seem  final  and  not 
subject  to  modification  by  the  governments,  for  what  fol¬ 
lows  is  unmistakably  clear:  “After  these  plans  shall  have 
been  adopted  by  the  several  governments  limits  of  armaments 
therein  fixed  shall  not  be  exceeded  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  Council.”  Each  Government  is  supposed  to  be  very 
good,  and  to  do  precisely  what  the  nine  men  in  Geneva  tell 
them  to  do,  and  to  rubber-stamp  its  acceptance. 

It  is  not  stated  anywhere  in  the  Article  whether  the  gov¬ 
ernments  agree  to  abide  by  “the  formulated  plans”  of  the 
Council.  At  first  flush  it  seems  that  the  “plans”  are  merely 
suggestive  and  tentative  and  that  the  action  of  the  Council 
is  only  advisory,  but  this  cannot  be  so  or  the  whole  thing 
would  be  but  a  poor  pretentious  farce.  While  the  Council 
here  extends  the  soft  glove  of  diplomatic  gentleness  it  shows 
the  powerful  hand  of  steel  in  Article  I,  paragraph  2,  where 
it  enumerates  what  an  invited  State  must  agree  to  in  secur¬ 
ing  entrance  into  the  League  and  says:  “and  shall  accept  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  League  in  regard  to 
its  military  and  naval  force  and  armaments.”  There  is  no 
mistake  here,  the  reduction  of  armaments  is  not  optional,  it 
is  a  regulation,  an  order,  a  command. 

Of  course  no  nation  will  reduce  its  armaments  until  all 
agree  to  do  so,  and  yet  this  Covenant  says  nothing  as  to  the 
time  for  so  doing  or  as  to  what  shall  determine  the  time. 
The  nine  men  in  Geneva  say:  “it  shall  be  done  and  it  is 
done.”  “Let  there  be  light;  and  there  was  light.”  The 
nations  of  the  world  may  reduce  armaments;  it  may  come 
from  better  understandings  between  them,  the  force  of  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  in  some  nations  may  start  a  general  movement, 
or  from  a  joint  action  of  representatives  of  all  or  many  na¬ 
tions  conferring  with  dignity  and  agreeing  on  a  basis  of 
reduction.  But  it  cannot  come  from  the  " ipse  dixit "  of  this 
super-government  of  nine  men,  around  a  table  in  Geneva. 

Can  you  imagine  the  United  States  government  accepting 
the  order  of  these  nine  men  in  Geneva,  cutting  down  the 
army,  navy,  and  cannon,  as  “per  schedule  enclosed  herewith 
and  agreeing  as  she  must  under  the  Covenant,  not  to  add,  one 
soldier,  one  vessel  or  one  cannon  unless  she  gets  her  requisi¬ 


tion  signed  and  countersigned  by  the  nine  men  in  Geneva? 
Can  you  imagine  the  nine  representatives  “formulating  their 
plan,”  ever  agreeing  unanimously,  for  themselves  and  with 
each  other,  on  the  “limit  of  armaments  therein  fixed”  for 
each  of  them?  Can  you  imagine  the  nine  governments  agree¬ 
ing?  If  you  can  imagine  this  you  can  easily  imagine  that  all 
the  absurdities  in  this  Covenant  are  good. 

Nothing  is  specified  as  to  whether  the  “fixed  limit”  is  what 
a  nation  may  have  or  must  have.  A  small  nation  living  at 
peace  with  her  neighbors  and  having  a  small  army  would 
naturally  have  to  increase  this  if  she  is  to  be  ready  to  go  to 
war  at  any  time  at  the  call  of  the  nine  men  in  Geneva.  This 
proposed  reduction  must  in  reality  be  no  reduction  but  an 
increase.  Our  administration  at  Washington  is  planning 
for  a  larger  standing  army  than  we  have  ever  had  on  a  peace 
footing,  and  a  larger  navy — all  this  in  the  face  of  the  de¬ 
mand  that  the  Senate  ratify  this  Covenant. 

o 

14 — Preserving  Territorial  Integrity  and 
Political  Independence  of  Forty  Nations. 

THE  Article  in  this  Covenant  that  has  roused  most 
violent  opposition  is  Article  X  which  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “The  members  of  the  League  undertake  to 
respect  and  preserve,  as  against  external  aggression,  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of  all 
members  of  the  League.  In  case  of  any  such  aggression  or 
in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger  of  such  aggression  the  Coun¬ 
cil  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by  which  this  obligation  shall 
be  fulfilled.” 

The  hypocrisy  manifest  in  this  Article  is  shown  at  once  in 
the  fact  that  the  Powers  that  framed  and  accepted  this  agree¬ 
ment  to  respect  and  preserve  the  territorial  integrity  and  po¬ 
litical  independence  of  the  members  of  the  League  in  the 
Peace  Treaty  shamelessly  turned  over  to  Japan  part  of  Shan¬ 
tung,  a  rich  province  of  China.  Suppose  that  within  a  year 
or  so  China,  a  sleeping  giant  of  pacifism,  were  to  awake  and, 
tossing  off  her  obligations  to  the  League  as  though  they  were 
light  coverlets,  were  to  declare  war  against  Japan  to  recover 
the  province  unjustly  taken  from  her,  the  United  States 
would  have  to  go  to  war  against  China  and  to  aid  Japan. 

Suppose  that  Russia  under  her  mad  spell  of  Bolshevikism 
were  to  attack  some  minor  State,  a  member  of  the  League, 
what  a  mad  war  with  its  appalling  cost  in  money  and  lives 
might  the  United  States  have  to  fight.  When  the  Peace 
Treaty  shall  have  been  consummated,  middle  Europe  will 
be  divided  into  fifteen  sovereignties.  We  are  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  from  all  these  and  be  ready  to  face  the  future  war  that 
must  come  from  the  seeds  of  hate  and  injustice  implanted  in 
the  Peace  Treaty. 

We  are  to  bind  ourselves  to  respect  and  preserve  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  integrity  and  political  independence  of  forty  or  fifty 
stares  for  all  time,  not  only  when  they  are  invaded  but  to  do 
whatever  the  nine  men  in  Geneva  declare  we  shall  do  in 
case  of  even  any  threat  or  danger  of  aggression.  We  are  to 
send  our  brave  sons  to  be  ma:med  or  to  lie  wounded  and 
dead  in  desert  wastes,  lone  mountain  passes,  or  tropical  jun- 
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gles,  because  the  boundary  lines  of  some  country,  for  whose 
area  we  do  not,  honestly,  in  our  hearts,  care  a  fig,  has  been 
threatened.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  this  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  seriously.  Do  they  imagine  that  America  is  a 
nation  made  up  of  either  fools  or  fanatics?  This  is  altruism 
gone  crazy,  internationalism  running  amuck. 

Under  this  Article,  State  boundaries  become  petrified  and 
unchangeable.  Had  this  League  been  in  operation  in  1898 
we  could  never  have  taken  Cuba  from  the  inhuman  rule  of 
Spain  and  given  her  a  new  start  in  life  and  might  even 
have  had  to  fight  with  Spain  against  Cuba.  The  United 
States  should  be  free  to  elect  which  side  it  should  fight  on 
were  war  necessary,  not  to  be  compelled  to  battle  on  the 
side  that  may  mean  cruel  wrong  and  injustice. 

So  dangerous  is  all  that  is  covered  in  this  Article  that  even 
if  the  whole  Article  were  stricken  out  the  menace  would  be 
merely  lessened  not  altogether  removed,  for  what  would  be 
banished  as  a  direct  specific  agreement  would  largely  remain 
by  inference  and  in  essence.  We  would  be  called  into  war 
by  the  general  terms  of  the  Covenant  to  do  all  that  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  repudiate  doing  in  our  cutting  out  of  this  Article. 

o 


15 — Conflicting  Statements  as  to  Resorting 
to  War  Between  the  Nations. 

ARTICLE  XII  says  the  parties  to  a  dispute  “agree 
in  no  case  to  resort  to  war  until  three  months  after 
the  award  by  the  arbitrators  or  the  report  of  the 
Council.  Articles  XIII  and  XV  pledges  the  disputant 
not  to  go  to  war  with  any  party  to  the  dispute  complying 
with  the  award  or  the  report.  If  the  parties  are  not  to  go 
to  war,  why  the  three  months’  limitation?  Or  does  it  mean 
that  if  the  parties  do  not  comply  with  the  award  or  the  re¬ 
port  that  then  they  arc  perfectly  free  to  go  to  war? 


o 


16 — Where  Nations  Abrogate  All  Right 
to  Settle  Their  Own  Disputes. 

ARTICLE  XII  says:  “The  members  of  the  League 
agree  that  if  there  should  arise  between  them  any 
dispute  likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture  they  will  submit 


the  matter  to  arbitration  or  to  inquiry  by  the  Council.” 
1  his  means  that  every  dispute  likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture 
must  be  submitted  to  one  of  two  bodies:  an  arbitration 
court  or  the  Council.  The  words  are  explicit,  all-inclusive, 
final;  there  are  no  exceptions.  No  words  or  phrases  are 
inserted  such  as  “should  the  parties  to  the  dispute  be  unable 
to  reach  a  settlement  between  themselves”  or  “should  dip¬ 
lomatic  negotiations  fail  to  bring  about  a  settlement.”  The 


League  assumes  a  monopoly  in  the  settling  of  “any  dispute 


likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture":  it  prescribes  a  dilemma  of  re¬ 
course — either  arbitration  or  the  Council.  There  is  no 
other  alternative,  and  the  members  agree  to  this. 

Under  this  Article  XII  should  a  “dispute  likely  to  lead 
to  a  rupture”  occur  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  the  two  nations  could  not  get  together  to  attempt  to 
reach  a  settlement,  or  appeal  to  the  kindly  offices  of  a  friendly 


power.  The  nine  men  in  Geneva,  jealous  of  their  preroga¬ 
tives,  could  say  to  the  two  disputants:  “You  have  no  longer 
a  right  to  attempt  to  settle  this  matter  between  yourselves, 
you  have  abrogated  your  right  under  Article  XII  of  the 
Covenant.”  This  may  possibly  have  not  been  the  intent  of 
the  Article ;  this  we  cannot  say  with  finality.  But  in  ratify¬ 
ing  the  Covenant  the  United  States  binds  itself  to  what 
every  interpretation  this  Council  can  put  on  the  words  of 
the  Covenant,  not  what  we  think  was  intended. 

© 

17— Menace  of  International  Meddling 
Stimulated  by  the  Covenant. 

IF  ANY  individual  meddles  in  the  personal,  business, 
or  family  affairs  of  another,  assuming  superior  wisdom, 
offering  unasked-for,  unwelcome  and  obnoxious  advice 
and  suggestion,  it  is  resented  as  unwarranted  and  imper¬ 
tinent  intrustion.  Such  a  course  of  interference  in  what  is 
not  one’s  concern  is  likely  to  lead  to  strained  relations  and 
broken  friendships;  it  does  not  make  for  peace. 

What  is  true  as  a  principle  with  individuals  is  equally 
true  as  a  principle  with  nations,  for  they  are  but  individuals 
en  masse,  writ  large  as  a  collection  of  people  united  under 
a  common  government.  The  meddling  which  we  all  deplore 
in  our  personal  lives  this  League  by  its  Covenant  actually 
stimulates,  inspires  and  incites  in  the  second  paragraph  of 
Article  XI  as  follows:  “It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  friendly 
right  of  each  member  of  the  League  to  bring  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  assembly  or  of  the  council  any  circumstance 
whatever  affecting  international  relations  which  threatens 
to  disturb  either  the  peace  or  the  good  understanding  be¬ 
tween  nations  upon  which  peace  depends.” 

If  the  words  “friendly  right”  mean  anything  in  their  re¬ 
lation  to  the  context  they  mean  that  it  is  the  “duty”  of  each 
member.  The  words  “any  circumstance  whatever”  could 
not  be  more  general  and  all-conclusive.  It  is  not  even  the 
representatives  of  the  members  but  the  members,  the  states, 
colonies  and  dominions  themselves,  that  are  thus  urged  to 
benevolent  but  impertinent  interference.  Suppose  that  Great 
Britain,  constrained  by  a  high  sense  of  duty,  were  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  fact  that  it  was  with  a 
sense  of  deep  regret  that  Great  Britain  had  observed  the  now 
roused  and  growing  opposition  permeating  Japan  regarding 
the  exclusion  act  of  the  United  States,  and  that  unless  some¬ 
thing  were  done  to  alleviate  the  situation  that  the  peace  of 
the  world  might  be  disturbed,  and  further  might  it  not  be, 
after  all,  that  the  matter  was  not  one  solely  of  domestic 
jurisdiction  as  America  claimed? 

Would  this  exercise  by  Great  Britain  of  her  “friendly 
right”  as  stated  in  the  Covenant,  materially  strengthen  the 
cordial  relations  between  the  two  great  Powers?  Would 
the  American  press  accept  in  a  gracious,  subdued  spirit  the 
suggestion  from  Great  Britain?  Would  our  government 
send  a  letter  of  thanks  to  its  friend  across  the  sea? 

Suppose  that  the  United  States,  with  motives  as  pure  and 
exalted  as  those  of  Great  Britain,  were  to  express  her  fear, 
in  a  talk  with  the  Council  or  the  Assembly,  that  the  grow- 
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ing  influence  and  control  of  China  by  Japan  might  threaten 
the  “political  independence  or  the  territorial  integrity”  of  the 
great  Mongol  empire  and  thus  precipitate  a  world  war. 

Would  not  China,  if  she  has  any  spunk  inform  the 
United  States,  that  China  considers  herself  amply  able  to 
manage  her  own  affairs  and  diplomatically  request  the 
United  States  to  concentrate  her  energies  on  her  own  ac¬ 
tivities?  Might  not  Japan  gently  and  regretfully  rebuke 
America  and  inform  her  whither  she  might  go? 

9 

18—  Weakness  of  the  League’s  First 
Method  of  Preventing  War. 

RBITRATION,  as  a  general  method,  can  prevent 
war  only  when  submission  to  it  is  compulsory  and 
when  fulfillment  of  its  awards  is  compulsory.  The 
arbitration,  in  the  Covenant,  fails  in  these  two  essentials.  If 
nations  would  voluntarily  submit  disputes  to  arbitration,  ful¬ 
fil  the  award,  and  then  would  not  go  to  war,  there  would 
be  practically  little  need  for  this  League  of  Nations.  This 
could  all  be  accomplished  today  without  any  League.  They 
could  appeal  to  the  Hague  Court,  which  is  really  a  panel 
from  which  judges  may  be  selected,  or  the  disputants  could 
agree  to  any  other  court,  that  might  be  formed.  If  nations 
were  very  good,  they  would  of  course  arbitrate  voluntarily, 
but  the  League  has  been  formed  because  nations  are  not 
good  and  the  League  is  to  make  them  good,  and  yet  the 
Covenant,  on  this  particular  point,  has  no  power  to  make 
them  good.  Let  us  study  both  of  the  two  points. 

(1)  Submission  to  arbitration  is  purely  voluntary.  Ar¬ 
ticle  XIII  says:  “The  members  of  the  League  agree  that 
whenever  any  dispute  shall  arise  between  them  which  they 
recognize  to  be  suitable  to  arbitration  and  which  cannot 
satisfactorily  be  settled  by  diplomacy,  they  will  submit  the 
whole  matter  to  arbitration.”  If  either  or  both  of  two  par¬ 
ties  to  a  dispute  do  not  want  to'  submit  to  arbitration,  all 
that  is  necessary  to  evade  it  is  to  plead  an  inability  to  “rec¬ 
ognize  that  the  dispute  is  suitable  for  arbitration.”  If  either 
party  fails  to  “recognize”  they  need  not  arbitrate. 

(2)  Suppose  they  do  arbitrate  and  the  loser,  dispite  his 
agreement  “to  carry  out  in  full  good  faith  any  award  that 
may  be  rendered  and  that  he  will  not  resort  to  war  against 
a  member  of  the  League  which  complies  therewith”  does 
not  fulfil  the  award  and  does  go  to  war,  what  can  the  League 
do  to  prevent  it?  The  loser  may  find  good  excuses  satis¬ 
factory  to  itself  for  dodging  the  agreement  just  as  human 
beings  sometimes  do — “the  decision  was  manifestly  unfair 
and  unjust,”  etc.  If  one  or  both  of  the  nations  decide  to  go 
to  war,  neither  arbitration  nor  the  League  can  prevent. 

o 

19 —  Weakness  of  the  League’s  Second 
Method  of  Preventing  War. 

ISPUTES  not  subject  to  settlement  by  arbitration 
are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Council,  the  nine  men 
in  Geneva.  The  inquiry  by  the  Council  amounts 
to  less  even  than  the  resort  to  arbitration.  Even  when  its 


settlement  is  unanimous  it  merely  advises  or  recommends. 
The  parties  to  the  dispute  are  not  bound  to  accept  the  recom¬ 
mendations,  but  the  parties  bind  themselves  not  to  go  to  war 
with  the  one  that  complies.  This  is  simply  puerile.  If  na¬ 
tions  were  angels  this  would  work.  Of  course  the  one 
favored  would  comply,  but  as  the  other  does  not  accept  the 
advice  or  recommendations  of  the  Council,  the  dispute  re¬ 
mains  unsettled;  the  opposition,  the  bitterness,  sense  of  in¬ 
justice,  etc.,  are  burning  as  furiously  as  ever,  the  condition 
“likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture”  is  just  what  it  was  before. 
Nothing  is  settled,  yet  one  is  ordered  not  to  go  to  war.  The 
Nation  not  complying  has  no  higher  appeal.  Suppose  it 
were  to  go  to  war  to  end  an  unbearable  condition  the  whole 
world,  so  far  as  represented  by  the  League,  would  be  against 
it.  Can  we  believe  such  nonsense  as  this  would  end  war? 

Suppose  neither  party  found  the  recommendations  satis¬ 
factory  and  neither  complies,  could  they  then  go  to  war?  If 
so,  on  which  side  would  the  world  fight?  Would  it  fight 
against  both  or  would  the  choice  of  sides  be  left  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  option  of  the  nations? 

Suppose  the  Council  decided  that  the  question  was  purely 
within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  one  of  the  parties  it  would 
“make  no  recommendation  for  its  settlement.”  After  the 
Council  has  thus  left  the  dispute  unsettled,  and  has  washed 
its  hands  of  the  whole  affair,  would  the  parties  then  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  start  a  war,  which  could  not  be  a  private  per¬ 
formance  between  the  two  but  one  into  which  the  whole 
world  must  be  dragged? 

If  the  parties  to  the  dispute  really  want  advice  or  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  adjusting  it  they  can  get  just  as  good  a 
brand  from  the  leaders  in  their  own  countries  and  from 
advice  of  friendly  powers  as  they  can  get  from  the  nine  men 
in  Geneva  who  hold  no  corner  on  human  wisdom.  Surely 
the  methods  of  the  Council  do  not  show  it  can  prevent  war. 
o 

20 — Weakness  of  the  League’s  Third 
Method  of  Preventing  War. 

RTICLE  XII  says  that  any  dispute  likely  to  lead  to 
rupture  shall  be  “submitted  to  arbitration  or  to  in¬ 
quiry  by  the  Council.”  If  there  be  anything  un¬ 
equivocal  in  the  Covenant  it  is  the  finality  of  these  two  as 
the  only  source  of  action  on  disputes.  Yet  in  the  drafting 
of  Article  XV  some  one  suddenly  remembered  the  existence 
of  the  Assembly  and  it  was  decided  to  let  it  try  its  hand 
at  “inquiring”  but  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  incor¬ 
porate  the  after-thought  in  Article  XII. 

Under  certain  conditions  the  Assembly  may  inquire  into 
a  dispute,  on  lines  similar  to  those  of  the  Council.  Its  find¬ 
ings  must  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present 
in  the  Assembly  and  ratified  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Council,  exclusive,  in  both  bodies,  of  representatives  of  the 
members  party  to  the  dispute.  The  report  of  the  Council 
does  not  have  to  be  ratified  by  the  Assembly,  but  that  of  the 
Assembly  must  be  ratified  by  the  Council  unanimously. 

The  report  of  the  Assembly  is  not  mandatory  but  advisory, 
like  that  of  the  Council,  and  is  subject  to  all  the  same  in¬ 
herent  weakness  and  ineffectiveness  to  prevent  war  just  cited 
in  regard  to  the  report  of  the  Council. 
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21 —  Weakness  of  the  League’s  Fourth 
Method  of  Preventing  War. 

F  IT  were  possible  to  get  nations  that  were  so  infuriated 
and  roused  as  to  be  ready  to  spring  at  each  other’s 
throats  to  wait  a  whole  year,  many  wars  would  be  pre¬ 
vented.  This  is  not  open  to  question,  but  the  “if”  is  a  very 
large  one.  Would  a  mere  agreement  to  do  so  hold  a  nation 
that  might  already  have  borne  past  the  melting-point  of  pa¬ 
tience  and  control?  It  may  be  asked  why  would  a  nation 
have  to  wait  a  year?  It  would  take  sometime,  perhaps  a 
month,  to  arrange  for  the  meeting  of  the  court  of  arbitration 
or  of  the  Council,  perhaps  a  month  or  so  to  present  and  argue 
the  dispute,  six  months  for  an  award,  and  then  three  months 
more  before  starting  war, — ten  months  or  a  year  altogether. 

Suppose  one  nation  were  suffering  cruel  wrong  at  the 
hands  of  another,  could  you  possibly  imagine  the  opposing 
armies,  massed  on  either  side  of  the  border-line,  eagerly  re¬ 
garding  their  wristwatches  to  determine  the  moment  when 
the  time-limit  had  expired  so  they  might  conscientiously  ful¬ 
fil  their  promise  to  the  League?  It  is  like  telling  an  angry 
man  to  count  300  before  speaking,  so  that  his  words  may  be 
calm  and  courteous.  If  he  can  be  made  to  do  it,  it  is  good — 
very  good.  If  nations  can  be  made  to  do  it,  it  is  good,  very 
good,  but  human  nature  will  have  to  be  revised  first. 

o 

22—  Weakness  of  the  League’s  Fifth 
Method  of  Preventing  War. 

NDER  Article  XVI  the  Covenant  details  the  steps 
the  League  would  take  against  any  nation  resort¬ 
ing  to  war.  It  is  the  fear  of  these  that  the  League 
counts  on  as  a  deterrent  to  prevent  war.  Summed  up  in 
a  sentence,  it  means  that  in  the  future  every  smallest  war  is 
guaranteed  to  be  made  a  world  war.  This  would  be  as  if 
a  city  sought  to  stop  street  fighting  by  declaring  that 
“hereafter  should  any  one  start  a  fight  in  any  alley,  lane,  by¬ 
way,  street,  avenue,  highway,  square  or  boulevard,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  all  other  inhabitants  of  the  city  to  leave  their 
peaceful  occupation  or  business  and  join  in  said  fight,  in  or¬ 
der  that  street  fights  shall  be  made  so  awful  that  indi¬ 
viduals  will  be  deterred  from  starting  one.”  This  might 
eventually  stop  street-fighting  but  oh,  what  a  cost. 

Under  Article  VIII,  we  have  an  impractical  attempt  at 
reduction  of  armies  and  navies,  yet  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
under  Article  XVI  would  require  that  the  country  of  every 
nation  in  the  League  be  transformed  into  an  armed  camp, 
with  soldiers  trained,  equipped  and  ready  to  go  into  war  at 
the  drop  of  a  hat  by  the  nine  men  in  Geneva. 

The  League  unreservedly  guarantees  that  hereafter  every 
war  shall  be  a  world  war.  Listen  to  the  opening  words  of 
Article  XVI :  “Should  any  member  of  the  League  resort 
to  war  in  disregard  of  its  covenants  under  Articles  XII, 
XIII,  or  XV,  it  shall  ipso  facto  be  deemed  to  commit  an 
act  of  war  against  all  other  members  of  the  League.”  The 
Covenant  determines  and  declares  that  a  condition  not  nec¬ 
essarily  affecting  or  involving  the  rest  of  the  world  shall  be 
made  to  affect  it  and  involve  it. 

The  member  who  resorts  to  war  is  to  be  fought  with  war 


of  every  kind,  war  diplomatic,  war  economic,  war  industrial, 
war  commercial,  war  financial,  war  of  boycott,  war  of  pro¬ 
hibition,  of  personal  intercourse,  war  of  every  kind,  cul¬ 
minating  in  war  with  armies,  navies  and  cannon.  Lest  we 
forget,  it  may  be  noted  that  twenty-five,  or  so,  nations  united 
to  use  all  these  wars  against  Germany  for  a  long  part  of 
four  years  before  she  was  vanquished.  Then,  too,  all  these 
nations  were  roused  to  fever  heat  of  hatred  and  revulsion  be¬ 
cause  of  her  inhuman  tactics,  her  barbarism,  and  her  unspeak¬ 
able  atrocities;  they  were  united,  too,  by  the  fear  of  what 
might  come  to  them  individually  were  Germany  to  triumph. 
Then,  too,  there  were  great  armies  and  great  navies,  and 
yet  Germany  withstood  this  united  opposition  for  years. 

But  in  a  future  war,  called  by  the  nine  men  in  Geneva, 
there  may  be  no  such  rousing,  no  such  thrill  of  a  common  in¬ 
spiration  to  kill,  no  intense  glow  of  a  great  common  senti¬ 
ment  and  a  common  emotion,  fusing  the  nations  into  one 
body,  with  but  one  mind  and  one  purpose.  In  the  future  our 
interest  in'  the  dispute  may  be  but  casual,  impersonal,  inci¬ 
dental  and  yet,  at  the  general  alarm,  sounded  „by  the  nine 
men  in  Geneva,  we  are  to  jump  into  our  uniforms  and  bat¬ 
tle  as  valiantly  for  a  theory  of  ending  war  as  we  then  fought 
to  kill  an  enemy  common  to  us  all  and  a  menace  that  cast 
its  dark  shadow  across  every  doorway.  . 

© 

23  — Making  No  Distinction  between 
Offensive  and  Defensive  Warfare. 

HERE  is  an  eloquent  silence  in  the  Covenant  as  to 
the  status  of  a  member  whose  territory  has  been  in¬ 
vaded  by  an  enemy,  either  a  member  of  the  League 
or  a  non-member.  If  the  member  whose  territory  has  been 
invaded,  resists  and  repels  the  attack  it  is  technically  re¬ 
sorting  to  war.  It  is  a  defensive  war,  of  course,  but  none  the 
less  war.  The  Covenant  makes  no  distinction  between  de¬ 
fensive  and  offensive  war. 

Suppose  the  Mexican  army  should  invade  our  Southern 
border,  burn,  pillage,  and  destroy  our  cities  and  outrage, 
torture,  maim  and  kill  our  people,  what  should  the  United 
States  do?  Should  our  government,  through  its  proper  de¬ 
partment,  write  a  letter  to  the  Secretary-General  at  Geneva 
and  tell  him  all  about  it  and  ask  him  to  try  to  get  the 
Council  together?  Should  we  then  wait  a  month  or  so  at 
a  hearing,  wait  six  months  for  the  report  and  then  three 
months  more  before  beginning  war  on  the  Mexicans.  What, 
think  you,  would  the  Mexicans  be  doing  in  the  meantime, 
that  golden  year  of  immunity  in  their  one-sided  war? 

As  the  Covenant  chances  not  to  say  anything  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  could  we  perhaps  risk  offending  the  Council  by  decid¬ 
ing  this  little  matter  for  ourselves,  just  in  our  own  way? 
o 

24— The  Entangling  of  National  and 
International  Questions. 

NDER  Article  XV  the  nine  men  in  Geneva  may  de¬ 
clare,  in  a  dispute  with  two  parties,  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  is,  under  international  law,  solely  within  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  one  of  the  parties.  But  interna¬ 
tional  law  makes  no  clear  distinct  line  of  demarcation  be- 
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tween  domestic  and  international  questions.  International 
law  is  not  codified  so  that  you  may  turn  to  a  given  page  as 
one  would  turn  to  the  “Code  of  Civil  Procedure”  and  find 
the  answer.  It  is  vague,  made  up  from  treaties  and  deci¬ 
sions,  from  many  sources,  precedents  but  not  finalities,  and 
absolutely  without  enactment  or  power  to  give  them  enact¬ 
ment.  If  the  Council  can  decide  that  a  certain  question  is 
a  domestic  question  it  might  on  different  authorities  decide 
it  an  international  question,  and  in  that  case  the  dispute 
would  go  to  arbitration,  should  both  of  the  parties  agree. 

Japan  pleads  international  law  against  our  discriminatory 
exclusion  of  her  emigrants  from  her  shores.  Japan  makes  it 
racial,  we  might  consider  it  merely  economic.  We  claim  it 
is  purely  a  domestic  question.  Our  tariff  policy  we  also  de¬ 
clare  as  subject  to  no  foreign  interference.  Dozens  of  other 
similar  questions  would  be  thrown  by  us  into  the  chaos  of 
League  adjustment  where  we  might  be  forced  to  submit  or 
to  go  to  war,  if  we  entered  this  League.  The  final  tribunal 
of  international  disputes  is  either  arbitration  or  war.  The 
League,  with  its  whole  incomplete,  inefficient  and  ineffective 
plans  interposes  itself  and  by  its  very  interference  would 
foment  discords  which  it  could  not  allay,  and  in  this  as  in 
other  phases  it  would  breed  war  instead  of  preventing  it. 
o 

25 — How  It  Is  Proposed  to  Treat 
Non-Members  of  the  League. 

Y  WHAT  right,  under  international  law,  can  this 
League,  this  super-government  override,  coerce,  and 
bully  states,  non-members  of  its  body,  that  have  not 
surrendered  any  of  their  sovereignty  to  it  and  do  not  recog¬ 
nize  its  self-constituted  authority?  Starting  out  brazenly 
with  such  an  appalling  assumption  of  power,  what  will  this 
League  become  when  it  has  fattened  through  the  years? 

A  State,  free  and  self-governed,  has,  under  international 
law,  these  three  attributes:  (1)  possession  of  sovereign  power 
to  pledge  the  community  in  its  relation  with  similar  sovereign 
communities;  (2)  independence  of  all  external  control;  (3) 
dominion  over  a  determinate  territory.  Each  and  all  of 
these  three  essentials  of  sovereignty,  which  inhere  as  truly 
and  as  absolutely  in  the  smallest  as  in  the  most  powerful 
State,  this  League  rides  over  and  reduces  to  nothingness. 

Contrast  the  statements  given  below  of  what  this  League 
proposes  to  do  to  these  non-members  with  the  high-sounding, 
virtuous  claims  of  the  preamble  of  the  Covenant.  There  its 
attempt  to  achieve  international  peace  and  security  is  to  come, 
among  other  ways,  “by  the  prescription  of  open,  just  and 
honorable  relations  between  nations,  by  the  firm  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  understandings  of  international  law  as  to  the 
actual  rule  of  conduct  among  governments.”  Let  us  see 
how  these  fine  professions  of  theoretic  virtue  fade  away  when 
brought  in  contact  with  realities. 

Under  Article  XVII  should  there  be  a  dispute  between  a 
League  member  and  a  non-member,  the  non-member  is  in¬ 
vited  to  temporary  membership  to  give  the  League  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  fix  up  matters.  The  non-member  State  may  never 
have  been  invited  to  join  this  elite  society  of  governments, 
or  it  may  have  been  invited  and  then  blackballed  as  un¬ 
worthy.  Even  now  if  the  temporary  membership  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  it  has  a  guest-card  bur  it  is  not  considered  of  the 


same  class  as  the  regular  members  and  it  gets  some  special 
treatment:  “the  provisions  of  Article  XII  to  XVI  inclusive 
shall  be  applied  with  such  modification  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Council.”  Should  the  non-member  State  re¬ 
fuse  these  kindly  offices  of  the  nine  men  in  Geneva  and  go 
to  war,  all  the  varities  of  wars,  catalogued  in  Article  XVI, 
are  to  be  let  loose  on  her. 

Should  two  non-members  be  “invited,”  refuse  and  then 
go  to  war,  the  Council  “may  take  such  measure,  etc.”  This 
means  only  degrees  of  Article  XVI.  By  what  right  does 
this  League,  which  excludes  from  its  membership  a  group  of 
States  in  Europe  comprising  more  than  half  the  population 
of  Europe,  attempt  to  deprive  them,  or  any  of  them,  of  “in¬ 
dependence  of  all  external  control”? 

Under  Article  XI  “any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  im¬ 
mediately  affecting  any  of  the  members  of  the  League  or 
not  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  of  the  whole 
League.”  The  League  has  no  more  right  to  declare  that 
these  non-members  shall  not  go  to  war,  than  the  non-mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League  should  have  to  unite  and  form  a  counter¬ 
association  and  declare  that  the  members  of  the  League  shall 
go  to  war.  Even  granting  the  honest  intent  and  exalted  aim 
of  the  League  does  not  excuse  or  condone  its  methods  with 
those  not  in  accord  with  it.  The  school-boy’s  definition  of 
the  Puritans  applies  well  to  the  League,  when  he  said: 
“They  were  men  that  came  to  this  country  to  worship  in 
their  own  way  and  to  make  other  people  do  the  same.” 

Under  paragraph  1  of  Article  XVI  should  any  member 
of  the  League  resort  to  war,  the  League  immediately  sub¬ 
jects  it  to  the  severance  of  all  commercial  and  financial 
relations  and  all  personal  intercourse,  and  all  this  applies  to 
the  nationals  of  a  non-member  just  as  to  a  State  member  of 
the  League.  What  becomes  of  the  Sovereign  power  of  these 
neutrals  in  the  face  of  the  militarism  of  the  League?  It 
dares  to  do  this  because  it  has  the  might,  but  that  does  not 
make  right.  Members  must  give  passage  to  troops  through 
their  country.  How  long  would  if  be,  with  the  rights  of 
neutrals  already  outraged,  before  the  League  would  force 
passage  for  its  armies  through  the  State  of  a  neutral  as  Ger¬ 
many  sought  to  sweep  its  armies  through  Belgium? 
o 

26 — The  Limitations  of  the  Proposed 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 

RTICLE  XIV  says:  “The  Council  shall  formulate 
and  submit  to  the  members  of  the  League  for  adop¬ 
tion  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  permament 
court  of  international  justice.”  The  Council  is  to  do  this; 
the  Assembly,  as  in  all  cases  of  real  important  work  is  not 
considered.  The  plan  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  members 
of  the  League,  that  is  to  the  Nations  direct.  What  body  in 
the  United  States  is  to  approve  or  disprove  the  adoption? 
This  brings  again  vividly  the  point  as  to  whether  it  is  our 
people  or  the  government  that  is  represented  in  the  League. 
This  determination  would  be  decisive  in  placing  the  power 
that  should  properly  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  plans  for 
the  Court.  What  is  to  determine  the  adoption  of  the  “plans” 
— the  unanimous  vote  of  the  nations,  the  vote  of  two-thirds 
or  the  vote  of  the  majority?  The  Covenant  does  not  say. 

This  proposed  Court  is  to  be  “permanent.  Is  it  to  be 
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permanent  in  the  sense  of  having  continuous  existence  as  an 
institution  or  is  it  to  be  always  in  session?  It  will  have  two 
fundamental  weaknesses:  (1)  recourse  to  it  is  not  obligatory, 
for  Article  XIII  gives  disputants  the  choice  of  courts  in  the 
words:  “The  court  shall  be  the  court  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  or  stipulated  in  any  convention  exist¬ 
ing  between  them”;  (2)  it  cannot  enforce  its  decisions.  It 
would  have  the  value  only  of  any  other  international  court 
when  voluntary  submission  of  a  dispute  is  followed  by  vol¬ 
untary  acceptance  of  its  decisions  or  voluntary  rejection. 

27 —  When  the  Council  Fails  to 
Settle  a  Dispute  Between  Members. 

Y  the  terms  of  Article  XV  should  the  Council  fail 
to  come  to  a  unanimous  agreement  in  its  attempt  to 
settle  an  international  dispute,  we  have  a  curious  sit¬ 
uation.  The  nine  men  in  Geneva,  in  whom  the  world  is 
asked  to  believe  as  able  to  prevent  war,  having  met  another 
failure,  have  a  bright  idea.  The  Article  states  that,  when 
the  Council  has  found  it  can  do  nothing,  “the  members  of 
the  League  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  take  such  action 
as  they  shall  consider  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  right 
and  justice.”  The  members  of  the  League,  remember,  are 
the  States,  colonies  and  dominions  themselves.  The  dispu¬ 
tants  are  ruthlessly  cast  out  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  Council 
room  and  thrown  into  the  arena  where  thirty-three  nations 
may  do  with  them  as  they  wish. 

The  members  take  “such  action  as  they  shall  consider  nec¬ 
essary,”  individually,  for  the  League  is  the  only  method  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  members  to  act  collectively  or  in  concert.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  disputants  felt  that  the  treatment  later  received  at 
the  hands  of  any  or  all  of  the  thirty-three  nations  is  so  un¬ 
just  that  it  is  “likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture”  should  the  ag¬ 
grieved  parties,  in  loyalty  to  their  agreement  with  the 
League,  be  again  required  to  appear  before  the  nine  men  in 
Geneva  to  have  the  new  disputes  settled  as  was  the  old  one? 
© 

28—  Vague,  High-Sounding  Generalities  to 
Distract  Attention  from  Failure. 

RTICLE  XV  says  that  if  the  Council  fails  to  reach 
a  unanimous  report,  "the  members  of  the  League  re¬ 
serve  to  themselves  the  right  to  take  such  action  as 
they  shall  consider  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  right 
and  justice.”  Who  is  to  determine  then  and  how  can  it 
then  if  undertermined  be  maintained? 

There  are  a  number  of  similar  clauses,  vague,  high-sound¬ 
ing  generalities  in  this  Covenant.  Wherever  the  Council 
fails  or  is  in  a  tight  place,  there  is  introduced  some  such 
clause  to  cover  its  failure.  There  is  in  each,  a  suggestion  that 
the  Council  has  in  reserve  a  trump  card  up  its  sleeve,  but 
we  feel  the  sleeve — and  it  is  empty  of  cards. 

o 

29 —  The  League’s  Powerlessness  in  the 
Matter  of  International  Treaties. 

RTICLE  XVII  says:  “Even’  convention  or  interna¬ 
tional  engagement  entered  into  henceforward  by  any 
member  of  the  League  shall  be  registered  with  the 
Secretariat  and  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  published  bv  it. 


No  such  treaty  or  international  engagement  shall  be  bind¬ 
ing  until  so  registered.” 

Assuming  for  the  moment,  though  not  conceding,  that  this 
is  an  unmixed  good  and  would  make  for  peace,  why  should 
not  all  existing  treaties  be  included?  With  all  Europe  inter¬ 
woven  by  secret  treaties  which  are  still  in  force  and  which 
will  so  remain,  little  good  will  be  accomplished.  Under 
Article  XX  the  members  agree  to  get  out  of  all  these  treaties 
not  consistent  with  the  League.  Can  you  imagine  them 
doing  it?  Are  they  to  be  so  good  that  they  will  never  make 
.another  secret  treaty?  If  they  did,  what  could  the  Council 
do  with  its  foolish  and  impotent  last  clause  as  to  the  “bind¬ 
ing”  quality?  If  France  and  England  made  such  a  treaty 
and  wanted  to  keep  it  what  power  could  the  League,  or  the 
nine  men  in  Geneva,  have  to  compel  them  to  break  it?  If 
two  nations  made  a  treaty  and  registered  it  and  one  abro¬ 
gated  it,  what  power  would  there  be  to  enforce  it? 

Under  the  acid  test  of  direct  application,  the  whole  power 
of  the  League  is  shown  to  be  a  pseudo-power  dependent  on 
voluntary  acceptance  and  submission;  it  has  no  power  to 
compel.  The  power  of  the  League  is  like  a  lead  nickel,  it 
is  just  as  good  as  a  real  nickel  so  long  as  it  is  accepted,  but 
when  it  is  challenged  it  is  worthless. 

© 

30 — The  Hopeless  Muddle  in  the 
Matter  of  Amending  the  Covenant. 

HE  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives  in  ex¬ 
plicit  words  the  method  of  procedure  in  amending  it ; 
there  is  nothing  similar  in  the  Covenant-Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  League.  Shall  the  proposed  amendment  be 
initiated  by  the  Council  or  by  the  Assembly  or  by  either? 
Shall  it  be  discussed  by  two  bodies  separately  or  in  joint  ses¬ 
sion?  Shall  any  member  of  either  body  have  the  right  to 
propose  it  and  what  is  the  next  procedure?  Shall  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  be  discussed  simultaneously  or  shall  it  be 
referred  only  to  the  other  body  when  the  initiating  body  shall 
have  acted  ?  What  is  the  vote  necessary  to  pass  it,  ready  for 
ratification?  No  single  one  of  these  questions  which  are 
so  vital,  are  answered  in  the  Covenant.  Could  not  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  any  member  in  either  body  declare  that  “as  the 
Covenant  does  not  provide  a  way  to  amend  it,  the  Covenant 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  a  way  to  amend  it”? 

To  realize  not  merely  the  doubt  and  confusion  but  the 
absolute  chaos  of  Article  XXVI  it  must  be  read  in  full  and 
studied  carefully:  “Amendments  to  this  Covenant  will  take 
effect  when  ratified  by  the  members  of  the  League  whose 
representatives  compose  the  Council  and  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  League  whose  representatives  compose  the 
Assembly.  Such  amendment  shall  not  bind  any  member  of 
the  League  which  signifies  its  dissent  therefrom,  but  in  that 
case  it  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  League.” 

When  read  hurriedly  one  gets  the  idea  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  must  be  ratified  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Council 
and  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Assembly,  but  this  is  incor¬ 
rect.  The  amendment  must  be  ratified  by  the  members  them¬ 
selves,  not  their  representatives;  the  members  are  the  States, 
dominion  or  colonies  making  up  the  League.  As  nothing  is 
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said  as  to  the  manner  of  initiating  the  amendment  to  give  it 
the  preliminary  passage  that  must  precede  submission  for 
ratification,  we  are  at  sea  in  attempting  to  understand. 

Suppose  that  somehow  the  Amendment  has  passed  some 
body  or  bodies  in  Geneva  (at  present  unknown)  and  were 
submitted  to  the  United  States  for  ratification.  As  an 
Amendment  it  would  doubtless  follow  the  same  process  as 
required  for  the  original  Covenant,  the  joint  action  of  the 
President  and  the  Senate.  Were  this  ratification  not  forth¬ 
coming  the  Amendment  would  be  killed,  for  as  one  essen¬ 
tial  to  its  effectiveness  it  must  be  ratified  unanimously  by 
the  members  represented  on  the  Council.  If  these  nations 
were  unanimous  in  ratifying  and  a  majority  of  the  other 
States,  colonies  or  dominions  represented  in  the  Assembly 
also  approved,  the  new  Amendment  would  be  carried. 

But  would  the  minority  of  the  members  represented  in  the 
Assembly  by  their  refusal  to  approve  be  construed  to  have 
“signified”  dissent  therefrom  ?  Or  would  it  have  to  be  “sig¬ 
nified”  after  the  Amendment  had  been  finally  adopted?  In 
either  event  why  is  the  point  left  open  for  honest  doubt  as 
to  the  meaning?  Why  is  the  member  “signifying  dissent” 
not  given  the  privilege  of  withdrawing,  instead  of  being  ex¬ 
pelled?  Why  too  is  no  time  limit  set  for  ratification? 

o 

31— Dangers  of  the  System  of  Mandatories 
as  Outlined  in  the  Covenant. 

HE  longest  Article  in  this  Covenant  is  Article  XXII, 
relating  to  mandatories,  and  is  concerned  with  the 
orphaned  colonies  or  dependencies  whose  nation- 
fathers  have  died  politically  in  our  present  war.  They  are 
in  various  stages  of  helplessness  as  the  Covenant  shows  and 
require  different  kinds  of  guardianship. 

These  communities  are  of  three  classes:  (1)  Parts  of 
Turkey,  with  recognition  of  their  existence  as  independent 
nations  yet  “requiring  administrative  advice  and  assistance 
by  a  mandatory  until  such  time  as  they  are  able  to  stand 
alone”;  (2)  other  peoples  so  undeveloped  that  the  man¬ 
datory  shall  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
territory;  (3)  small-sized  territories  which  are  to  be  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  mandatory  as  integral  parts  of  its  own  State. 

With  the  communities  of  the  first  class  it  is  stated  that 
“the  wishes  of  these  communities  must  be  the  principal  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  selection  of  the  mandatory.”  As  nothing  is 
said  as  to  the  wishes  of  the  other  two  classes  it  must  be 
assumed  that  their  wishes  for  a  specified  mandatory  or  for 
any  mandatory  at  all  are  to  be  treated  with  high-handed 
disregard.  This  League — which  does  not  own  one  acre 
of  the  territories  it  is  thus  parcelling  out  to  guardians  nor 
of  which  not  one  acre  is  owned  by  any  one  of  its  members — 
assumes,  through  its  Council  the  right  to  force  a  govern¬ 
ment  on  these  people  which  they  may  not  want  nor  which 
they  may  not  approve. 

The  Council  issues  its  Charters  much  as  the  English  Kings 
granted  them  for  the  colonial  exploitation  of  America.  The 
Council,  the  nine  men  in  Geneva,  in  the  last  analysis,  handle 
the  whole  affair.  They  issue  the  mandate,  they  pre¬ 
scribe  its  “explicit”  terms,  they  appoint  a  permanent  com¬ 


mission  to  receive  and  examine  the  annual  reports  of  the 
mandatories  and  to  advise  the  Council  as  to  the  observance 
of  the  mandates.  The  nine  men  in  Geneva  are  the  “whole 
show,”  in  this  as  in  every  other  Article ;  the  Assembly  is  no 
more  considered  than  if  it  had  been  dead  several  years. 

The  mandatories  are  to  force  an  unwilling  civilization  and 
an  alien  code  of  morals  and  ethics  on  peoples  to  whom  the 
whole  thing  may  be  repulsive.  Their  wishes  are  not  con¬ 
sulted  in  the  least;  the  nine  men  in  Geneva  assume  dictator¬ 
ship  over  them  in  every  detail — a  benevolent  dictatorship, 
it  may  be  claimed,  but  containing  the  seeds  of  a  monopoly 
and  tyranny  that  may  prove  dangerous.  You  may  say  this 
is  foolish  fancy,  an  alarmist  seeing  red.  Then  read  this, 
just  as  a  simple  instance  from  Article  XXII,  paragraph  5, 
“and  will  also  secure  equal  trade  opportunities  for  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  other  members  of  the  League The  italics 
are  ours.  By  what  right  does  the  Council  limit  the  equality 
of  opportunities  to  its  members  and  thus  bar  out  the  rest 
of  the  world?  And  this  in  the  interests  of  world  peace! 

The  whole  scheme  of  mandatories  as  here  planned  is 
wrong.  Even  in  Paris  before  the  League  had  been  approved 
and  accepted  the  rush  for  the  spoils  began.  Such  a  question 
was  too  big  to  be  settled  off-hand  by  a  few  men.  Jealousies 
have  already  begun,  just  a  foretaste  of  what  is  to  come.  Bel¬ 
gium  is  feeling  sore  that  German  East  Africa,  for  which 
she  felt  she  had  special  rights,  was  given  to  Great  Britain. 
Italy  wanted  a  mandatory,  but  when  she  left  the  Conference 
and  later  returned  in  the  person  of  Premier  Orlando,  he 
found  the  last  of  the  mandatories  Italy  might  take  had  been 
disposed  of.  The  watermelon  had  been  cut  and  distributed. 

It  may  be  obtruding  a  shameless  commercialism  into  a 
meeting  of  idealism  and  altruism,  but  one  might  perhaps 
be  permitted  to  ask,  “does  the  mandatory  pay  all  its  own 
expenses?”  The  Covenant  does  not  refer  to  this  pecuniary 
problem  at  all.  We  turn  to  the  dictionary  for  help  and 
find  that  a  mandatory  is  “one  who  undertakes,  without 
compensation,  to  do  service  for  another  with  regard  to 
property  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  other.”  Of  course  the 
last  three  words  do  not  apply  here,  but  that  is  a  detail. 
But  what  is  not  yet  clear  is  that  while  the  mandatory  does 
not  charge  for  his  services,  are  his  actual  disbursements 
and  expenses  to  be  paid,  and  if  so,  by  whom? 

The  two  lemons  that  the  League  desires  to  hand  to  the 
United  States  are  the  Constantinople  and  Armenian  man¬ 
dates.  We  arc  asked  to  cast  ourselves  headlong  into  this 
tainted  mess  of  lying,  corruption,  diplomacy,  of  sedition, 
intrigue,  jealousies,  Turkish  secret  working  and  tricking  to 
regain  control,  Russian  Bolshevism,  and  religious  warfare. 
We  are  asked  to  accept  the  guardianship  of  these  peoples 
whose  territory  is  the  cess-pool  of  Europe,  with  internal 
and  external  discords  that  have  been  a  stench  in  the  nostrils 
of  Europe  for  a  century. 

The  United  States  is  to  be  the  Don  Quixote  setting 
forth  on  a  glorious  mission  to  redeem  the  world.  This 
work  in  Turkey  might  cost  us  many  millions,  even  billions 
before  we  are  through.  What  would  be  our  relation  to 
the  national  debt?  How  many  lives  of  our  sons  would  we 
have  to  pay  to  battle  with  the  countless  opposing  forces  in 
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this  troubled  and  benighted  country  ?  Is  Russia,  that  wanted 
Turkey  for  herself,  to  accept  calmly  our  government  of  it? 
Would  any  one  nation  in  the  world  be  satisfied  with  our 
method?  No,  they  would  all  be  condemnatory  and  critical 
where  we  failed,  bitterly  envious  were  we  to  succeed. 

© 

32— When  France  Expresses  Her 
Contempt  for  the  League. 

RULY  the  big  nations  of  Europe  do  not  take  much 
stock  in  the  League  of  Nations.  Italy  wants  Fiume 
for  her  protection  on  the  Adriatic.  Why  would  she 
want  it  for  this  reason  or  would  she  put  her  demand  on  this 
ground  if  she  really  believed  in  the  League?  England  shows 
no  enthusiasm;  her  deep  interest  is  in  the  Peace  Treaty. 
France,  not  satisfied  with  her  new  territorial  defence  against 
the  possible  invasion  from  a  prostrate,  crushed  and  impotent 
Germany,  guaranteed  helpless  as  a  babe  for  decades,  wants 
a  pact  with  Great  Britan  and  the  United  States  to  come 
at  once  to  her  aid  if  attacked  by  her  old  enemy.  Under  the 
Covenant,  France  would  have  over  thirty  nations,  and  these 
include  the  two  with  which  she  asks  the  pact,  pledged  to 
fight  for  her  if  her  territory  were  invaded. 

Could  there  be  a  more  contemptuous  fling  in  the  face 
of  the  League  of  Nations?  France,  who  knows  the  League 
from  the  inside,  has  heard  all  the  discussions  and  is  acquainted 
with  every  detail  of  the  Covenant  from  A  to  Z — all  of  which 
we,  the  people  of  America,  know  nothing — treats  the  League 
as  a  weak  joke  or  an  elaborate  visionary  scheme  on  paper 
at  which  she  laughs  quietly  in  her  sleeve.  France,  devas¬ 
tated,  impoverished,  stricken  and  suffering,  lying  open  to 
any  enemy  after  her  heroic  struggle,  the  one  nation  that  has 
most  to  gain  from  the  League,  sniffs  at  it.  If  France  be¬ 
lieved  in  this  League,  she  could  rest  in  perfect  calm  and  peace 
at  night,  sure  that  her  “territorial  integrity”  and  her  “politi¬ 
cal  independence”  were  safe  and  guaranteed  forever. 

What  France  says  in  effect  when  she  demands  the  pact 
with  the  two  greatest  powers  in  the  world,  is  this:  “Just 
give  me  one  good  old-fashioned,  reliable  treaty  with  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  that  they  will  stand  by  me 
against  one  enemy  and  it  will  count  more  than  all  the  Cov¬ 
enant  promises  of  over  thirty  nations  to  defend  me  from  all 
enemies.”  The  demand  of  France  is  not  courteous  nor  com¬ 
plimentary,  but  it  does  show  good,  sound  common-sense. 

o 

33 — When  One  Foreigner  Could  Prevent 
The  United  States  from  Signing  a  Treaty. 

UNDER  the  terms  of  the  proposed  treaty  with  France 
by  which  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  pledge 
themselves  to  go  to  the  defence  of  France  if  she 
should  ever  be  attacked  by  Germany,  the  treaty  must  be 
ratified  by  the  nine  men  in  Geneva.  Suppose  that  the  United 
States  were  not  merely  willing  to  sign  this  treaty  but  were 
intensely  anxious  to  sign  it,  their  will  might  be  set  aside  by 
the  opposing  vote  of  one  man  in  the  voting  of  the  Council 
which  under  the  Covenant,  must  be  unanimous. 


34 — Covenant  of  the  League  Irreconcilably 
Antagonistic  to  Monroe  Doctrine. 

UR  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Covenant  of  the 

League  of  Nations,  are  in  direct  irreconcilible  an¬ 
tagonism.  If  we  sign  the  Covenant  as  now  phrased, 
we  kill  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  pen  that  signs  the  Cove¬ 
nant  automatically  kills  the  Doctrine.  Here  is  the  proof: 

The  opponents  of  the  first  Constitution  of  the  League  of 
Nations  demanded  recognition  of  the  Monroe  Dctrine. 
Will  this  grudging,  misleading,  and  meaningless  paragraph 
satisfy  the  Senators  and  other  leading  men  of  the  nation  who 
are  attempting  to  stand  bravely  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine? 
Note  the  wording:  “Nothing  in  this  Covenant  shall  be 
deemed  to  affect  the  validity  of  international  agreements, 
such  as  treaties  of  arbitration  or  regional  understandings  like 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  for  securing  the  maintenance  of  peace.” 
Those  that  prepared  this  Article  XXI  by  misclassifying  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  among  “regional  understandings”  either 
through  ignorance  that  is  unbelieveable  or  through  wilful 
perversion  that  is  cunning,  nullify  their  recognition  of  “valid¬ 
ity.”  It  becomes  absolutely  worthless. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  can  be  roughly  epitomized  in  the 
statement:  “The  United  States  will  not  interfere  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Europe  nor  will  it  tolerate  European  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  the  two  American  continents.”  This  is  not  a 
“regional  understanding.”  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  uni¬ 
lateral,  a  mere  statement  of  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  a  law,  a  treaty,  nor  an  agreement.  It  is  but 
a  declaration  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States,  of 
its  determination  to  safeguard  its  national  peace  and  security. 
This  is  one-sided ;  an  understanding  is  two-sided,  implying 
the  acceptance  of  a  declaration  of  one,  by  another. 

What  is  the  specific  Monroe  Doctrine  whose  “validity  is 
evasively  recognized  in  the  Covenant?  Is  it  the  declaration 
made  by  President  Monroe  in  his  message  to  Congress  in 
December,  1823 — just  this  and  nothing  more?  But  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is^more  than  this.  It  means  all  that  nearly 
a  century  of  tradition  and  interpretation  has  put  into  it. 
For  “Europe,”  it  now  substitutes  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  for 
we  would  apply  it  to  Asia  and  Africa  as  well  as  to  Europe. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  means  whatever  the  United  States,  at 
any  time,  declares  it  to  be,  by  its  own  interpretation  alone,  in 
accord  with  the  big  spirit  of  its  purpose. 

In  the  future  the  League  of  Nations  may,  in  spite  of  its 
acknowledgment  of  mere  “validity,”  be  called  upon  by  some 
foreign  power  to  interpret  the  Doctrine.  Were  the  League 
to  do  this,  the  Doctrine  as  thus  interpreted  would  no  longer 
represent  our  thinking,  no  longer  be  our  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Suppose  that  Japan  were  to  purchase  part  or  all  of  lower 
California  from  Mexico  we  should  naturally  construe  this, 
under  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  an  “unfriendly  act.”  The 
dispute  might  bring  us  to  the  point  of  war.  Should  we  re¬ 
fer  this  dispute  to  the  nine  men  in  Geneva?  If  so,  what  is 
the  use  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine?  Should  we  take  it  into 
our  own  hands  and  go  to  war,  what  would  be  the  status  of 
the  League  toward  two  of  the  members  of  the  Council  at 
wqr  with  each  other  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  League?  If  we  claim  the  exclusive  right  to 
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decide  certain  questions  for  the  two  American  continents 
under  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  then  this  exclusive  right  can¬ 
not  be  shared  with  others  nor  exercised  by  them. 

Another  and  more  serious  phase  of  the  question  is  this: 
What  matters  the  approval  and  support  of  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  by  the  League,  if  we  ourselves  abrogate  it?  How  can 
we  become  members  of  the  League  under  its  Covenant  and 
yet  preserve  the  Monroe  Doctrine  when  mere  membership 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Doctrine?  The  opening  lines 
of  President  Monroe’s  pronouncement  read:  “In  the  wars  of 
the  European  powers  in  matters  relating  to  themselves  we 
have  never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  it  comport  with  our  pol¬ 
icy  so  to  do.  It  is  only  when  our  rights  are  invaded  or  ser¬ 
iously  menaced  that  we  resent  injuries  or  make  preparation 
for  our  defence.”  How  in  the  face  of  this  declaration  and 
in  loyalty  to  it,  can  the  United  States  sign  an  agreement  that 
binds  us  in  honor  to  take  part  in  every  dispute  between  na¬ 
tions  not  only  in  Europe  but  all  over  the  world  and  to  enter 
into  war  at  any  call  of  the  nine  men  in  Geneva,  even  where 
neither  “our  rights  are  invaded  nor  seriously  menaced”? 

If  we  sign  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  we  ipso  facto 
tear  up  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Our  action  would  be  as  fool¬ 
ish  and  as  contradictory  as  that  of  a  man  declaring  that  he 
would  never  take  another  drink,  and  sometime  later  signing 
an  agreement  solemnly  binding  himself  “to  take  a  drink 
whenever  and  wherever  called  upon  so  to  do.”  Then  sup¬ 
pose  that  merely  to  make  himself  feel  he  is  not  forsaking  his 
principles  he  secures  a  clause  in  his  agreement  to  the  effect 
that  “nothing  in  this  agreement  to  drink  whenever  and 
wherever  so  called  upon  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  earlier  declaration  never  to  take  another  drink.” 

Are  the  American  people  or  their  representatives  so  blinded 
by  optimism,  idealism,  altruism  and  belief  in  this  particular 
League  of  Nations  as  the  only  means  of  safeguarding  world 
peace,  that  they  will  be  fooled  into  believing  that  there  is  no 
irreconcilable  antagonism  between  the  Covenant  and  the 
.Monroe  Doctrine?  If  the  present  Covenant  be  so  perfect, 
so  wondrous,  so  effective  a  guarantee  of  world  peace  that  we 
must  sign  it,  and  that  it,  as  an  untried  plan  is  superior  to  our 
tested  Monroe  Doctrine,  let  us  by  all  means  sign.  But  let 
us  do  it  with  our  eyes  open  and  let  us  then  consign  the  weak, 
worn  and  outlived  Monroe  Doctrine  to  oblivion,  and  pre¬ 
pare  ourselves  as  a  nation  and  as  a  people  to  ignore  our  na¬ 
tional  conscience  and  to  live  only  in  accord  with  the  lead¬ 
ing  and  decision  of  the  nine  men  in  Geneva. 

o 

35 — The  Covenant  Is  Irreconcilably 
Antagonistic  to  the  Constitution. 

HE  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  contravenes, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  unconstitutional.  If  we  sign 
it,  the  action  being  unconstitutional,  the  signing  is  of  no 
avail.  The  people  cannot  surrender  any  inherent  power 
committed  to  them  by  the  Constitution,  except  by  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment.  To  sign  this  Covenant  is  to  make  such  a 
surrender.  If  for  no  other  single  reason  than  this,  the 
United  States  Senate  should  repudiate  this  Covenant  and 


refuse  to  sign  it  because  of  its  unconstitutionality.  Here  is 
the  proof  that  the  Covenant  is  unconstitutional. 

Congress  has  under  the  Constitution  the  power  to  regulate 
“commerce  with  foreign  nations.”  If  this  means  anything 
it  means  that  what  Congress  decides  shall  be  the  final  judg¬ 
ment  in  our  relation  in  trade.  But  if  the  nine  men  in  Ge¬ 
neva  declare  that  (under  Article  16)  we  can  have  no  trade 
with  Russia,  Japan  or  some  other  country,  that  we  can 
neither  receive  imports  from  her  nor  send  exports  to  her, 
when  we  accept  this  command  to  sever  trade  relations  with 
a  country  that  has  done  us  no  wrong  or  against  whom  we 
have  no  grievance,  when  we  submit  to  this  dictation  from  an 
extra-constitutional  body,  when  we  are  thus  forced  into  a 
sympathetic  international  strike  and  trade  boycott  against 
any  country,  then  the  Congress  has  no  longer  full  power  to 
regulate  our  “commerce  with  foreign  nations,”  and  any  carte- 
blanche  agreement  to  submit  to  this  is  unconstitutional. 

Congress  has  under  the  Constitution  the  power  to  pro¬ 
vide  and  maintain  a  navy.  This  means  as  an  essential  that 
it  is  Congress  that  is  to  decide  the  character,  number  and 
size  of  that  navy.  If  the  nine  men  in  Geneva  are  to  de¬ 
cide  this  for  us,  then  the  agreement  that  compels  submission 
is — unconstitutional. 

Congress  has  "the  power  to  raise  and  support  armies  but 
no  appropriation  to  that  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  for 
two  years.”  This  implies  as  an  essential  that  Congress,  not 
nine  men  in  Geneva,  shall  determine  the  size  of  that  army. 
According  to  Article  XVI  of  the  Covenant,  in  the  event  of 
a  world  war,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  support  one  another  in 
financial  and  economic  measures,  etc.,”  practically  signing  a 
blank  check  for  our  own  expenses  and  whatever  nations  we 
might  have  to  help,  knowing  nothing  of  the  amount,  where 
we  have  no  option  in  the  spending,  and  under  the  conditions 
that  we  have  bound  ourselves  to  do  this  to  “preserve  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  integrity  and  political  independence”  of  any  or  all 
of  40  or  50  nations.  Is  this  in  accord  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  fathers  in  writing  our  Constitution  to  limit  Congress  to  a 
two  years’  appropriation  ?  This,  too,  is — unconstitutional. 

Congress  has  the  power  “to  declare  war,  grant  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on 
land  and  water.”  Under  the  Constitution  Congress  has  the 
final  power  to  determine  whether  the  United  States  shall  or 
shall  not  go  into  war.  It  has  no  right  to  delegate  this  power 
to  nine  men  in  Geneva.  Any  delegation  of  this  power  is  not 
merely  voidable;  it  is  void. 

Suppose  a  treaty  were  made  between  the  United  States 
and  England  wherein  occurred  these  words:  “The  United 
States  agrees  to  go  into  war  only  when  so  directed  by  Great 
Britain.”  Would  the  Senate  accept  this  as  constitutional? 
It  would  be  said,  of  course,  that  the  decision  to  go  into  war 
or  to  remain  out  of  war  rests  with  Congress  alone.  If  such 
a  treaty  would  be  unconstitutional  when  negotiated  with  a 
single  nation,  would  it  suddenly  become  constitutional  if 
made  with  a  number  of  nations  combined  into  a  single  body? 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  Article  VI,  Sec¬ 
tion  2,  says:  “The  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof  and  all 
treaties  which  shall  be  .made  under  the  authority  of  the 
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United  States  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.”  Should 
the  Senate  accept  any  treaty  of  peace  incorporating  the  Cove¬ 
nant  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  given,  then  the  signing  is 
not  in  accord  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Either  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  superior 
to  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  or  the  Covenant  is 
paramount  over  the  Constitution.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
Covenant  being  in  antagonism  to  the  Constitution  the  Cove¬ 
nant  must  be  set  aside  and  remain  unsigned.  If  the  Cove¬ 
nant  be  accepted,  and  signed,  and  sustained,  then  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  goes  into  the  discard. 

The  powers  of  Congress  as  given  in  Section  VIII  of  the 
Constitution  are  entrusted  to  it  alone ;  it  has  no  power  to 
surrender  them  or  to  abrogate  them ;  it  has  merely  power  to 
execute  them  as  need  demands.  If  the  American  people 
desire  to  take  these  powers  from  the  American  Congress 
in  order  that  we  may  in  the  future  be  guided  in  our  interna¬ 
tional  relations  by  the  nine  men  in  Geneva,  then  the  only 
proper  and  effective  step  is  to  amend  our  Constitution  so 
that  we  may  at  least  retain  part  of  a  noble  document  that 
has  sustained  us  in  over  130  years  of  our  national  history. 

© 

3$ — Wherein  the  League  of  Nations  Is 
Basically  Wrong  and  Unsound. 

OME  of  the  weaknesses  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  are  due  to  its  ambiguities,  its  obscurities, 
its  omissions,  its  inadequacies,  its  contradictions,  its 
unwarranted  assumptions.  But  the  serious  part  is  that  the 
League  is  wrong  basically,  fundamentally,  organically. 
These  wrongs  cannot  be  righted  by  any  minor  corrections; 
tfiey  would  demand  radically  changing  the  character  of  the 
league  itself  and  writing  an  entirely  new  Covenant. 

The  League  of  Nations  is  not  a  League  of  Nations,  for 
this  means  “a  league  of  peoples  united  under  governments.” 
It  is  a  League  of  Governments.  It  is  not  truly  even  this, 
for  a  League  of  Governments  suggests  a  league  of  sovereign 
States,  equal  by  virtue  of  their  Sovereignty,  with  equal  voices 
and  equal  rights.  This  is  a  League  of  the  War  Allies,  a 
League  of  the  Great  Powers,  a  League  of  the  Governments 
of  the  Supreme  Military  Powers  of  the  World.  Whatever 
it  may  be  it  is  not  a  League  of  Nations. 

This  League  of  Nations  is  not  based  on  democracy;  it  is 
based  on  autocracy,  and  a  military  autocracy  at  that.  The 
word  “democracy”  or  “democratic”  never  once  occurs  in  the 
twenty-six  Articles  of  the  Covenant ;  there  is  no  breath  of 
it,  no  spirit  of  it,  no  suggestion  of  it  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  word  “people”  or  “peoples”  never  once  is  mentioned 
except  in  Article  XXII  referring  to  the  peoples  of  territory 
that  neither  belong  to  the  League  or  to  any  member  of  the 
League,  but  which  the  League,  through  its  mandatories  is 
to  govern.  The  League  does  not  represent  democracy ;  it  is 
a  plutocratic  oligarchy. 

This  League  of  Nations  docs  not  treat  even  its  own  mem¬ 
bers  fairly.  It  gives  practically  no  true  representation  to 
nearly  three-quarters  of  its  members,  for  the  Assembly  has 
been  shown  as  an  impotent  body  with  permission  to  amuse 
itself  by  talking  while  the  nine  men  in  Geneva  “run  the 


show.”  Five  great  powers  are  perpetual  members  of  the 
Council;  four  other  powers  are  to  be  added  to  their  num¬ 
ber.  These  four  are  temporary,  subject  to  change.  After 
the  League  gets  really  started,  for  how  long  will  the  “mem¬ 
bers  represented  on  the  Assembly”  be  satisfied  to  do  just  as 
they  are  told,  with  no  voice  in  the  telling? 

This  League  of  Nations  is  a  super-government  yet  the 
frailty  and  insecurity  of  its  delegated  powers  forces  it  to 
wabble  in  its  statements  in  every  instance  in  the  Covenant 
where  it  attempts  to  take  a  bold  stand.  The  fallacy  of  it 
all  is  that  it  has  no  absolute  power  except  as  this  rests  on  the 
loyalty  of  thirty  or  forty  nations  to  mere  promises.  When¬ 
ever  the  pressure  or  inconvenience  is  too  great  the  promises 
will  snap.  The  League  attempts  to  do  many  things  which 
no  nation  would  dare  to  do,  which  it  would  recognize  as  in 
opposition  to  international  law,  which  would  lead  to  war  if 
it  dared  to  do  it,  yet  the  nation  has  inherent  power  which 
this  new  super-government  has  not.  Much  of  the  power  this 
League  has  under  its  Covenant,  is  because  the  people  of  the 
world  have  been  hypnotized  by  the  name  of  the  League,  by 
their  belief  that  it  can  end  war,  and  they  fail  to  realize  the 
full  extent  of  their  sovereignty  that  they  are  delegating. 

This  League  of  Nations  has  for  its  one  real  reason  for 
being  its  claim  to  prevent  war.  It  is  this  claim  that  has  so 
caught  the  popular  imagination,  that  it  has  in  countless  in¬ 
stances  assumed  that  the  plan  itself  is  therefore  good.  If  you 
were  asked  to  buy  stock  in  a  company  just  organized  to 
put  a  new  fire  extinguisher  on  the  market,  your  first  ques¬ 
tion  might  well  be:  “Will  it  put  out  fires?”  Should  you 
find  that  it  does  not  put  out  fires,  but  is  likely  to  kindle  them, 
you  do  not  invest.  The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  does  not  prove  that  it  can  put  out  the  fires  of  war,  but 
it  does  show  in  many  places  that  it  is  likely  to  kindle  them. 

That  this  League  of  Nations  has  these  basic  weaknesses 
does  not  prove  that  the  world  would  not  be  the  better  for  a 
real  League,  a  League  on  different  lines,  based  on  bringing 
the  nations  together  in  a  safe,  sound  practical  way  of  con¬ 
ference  and  united  wisdom  rather  than  of  a  futile  attempt  at 
world  government  by  nine  men  in  Geneva.  This  is  neither 
the  time  and  place  to  present  even  an  outline  of  the  better 
way — that  must  wait  till  America  has  realized  that  the 
League  of  Nations  is  not  the  right  way  and  that  it  has  not 
even  the  foundation  upon  which  that  right  way  can  be  built. 

e 

37—Ratifying  This  Covenant  Grants  a 
Monopoly  to  One  Plan  for  Ending  War. 

HE  League  of  Nations  is  an  untried  experiment;  it 
has  weaknesses,  obscurities,  self-evident  evils  and  it 
cannot  guarantee  to  end  war.  Should  one  or  more 
of  the  great  powers  break  away  from  it  or  a  number  of 
the  smaller  ones  withdraw  or  be  expelled,  the  organization 
would  still  persist.  It  did  not  originate  in  a  meeting  of 
representatives  of  all  nations  getting  together  at  a  time 
when,  free  from  the  consideration  of  other  questions,  all  pos¬ 
sible  plans  could  be  suggested  and  discussed  calmly,  leisurely 
and  in  perfect  freedom.  It  was  created  in  an  atmosphere 
of  ienlousies.  intrigue,  suspicion  and  selfish  aims  and  in- 
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terests,  Dy  a  few  men,  who  were  seeking  to  accomplish  the 
solution  of  two  appalling  problems  simultaneously. 

Once  committed  to  this  scheme  the  world  grants  a  per* 
petual  charter  to  this  one  plan,  a  monopoly  of  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  world  peace  to  this  one  League.  In  a  few  months  the 
League,  with  its  rigid  Covenant,  would  have  so  involved  and 
obligated  the  nations  that  a  new,  better  way  could  not  be 
tried.  There  is  a  better  way  to  prevent  war  and  to  secure 
permanent  world  peace.  Is  the  United  States  willing  to  sign 
away  in  perpetuity  its  right  to  the  better  way?  Article  IV 
states  that  the  United  States  shall  be  represented  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  Were  we  to  repudiate  this  Covenant  by  failure  to  ratify, 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  League  could  proceed  without 
amending  the  Covenant;  this  might  take  many  months. 

There  is  no  immediate  impelling  need  to  pledge  ourselves 
to  this  League,  as  the  one  only  final  method  of  preserving 
peace,  especially  as  this  Covenant  opens  up  more  avenues  for 
breeding  war  than  for  killing  it.  Never  was  the  world  so 
safe  for  any  serious  war,  for  a  year  at  least,  as  at  the  present 
time.  One  single  year  would  be  long  enough  to  have  the 
world  practically  guaranteed  against  war  by  the  better  way, 
without  the  entanglements  incidental  to  this  complicated 
machine  with  its  self-evident  dangers  and  its  subtle  menace, 
o 

38—  Failure  to  Understand  Covenant  Makes 
Ratification  a  Nation’s  Plunge  into  the  Dark. 

HIS  document,  perhaps  the  most  important  and  most 
potential  for  good  or  evil  that  the  world  has  ever 
known,  has  been  drawn  with  a  carelessness  and 
slovenliness  that  would  be  unpardonable  in  the  simplest 
commercial  contract.  The  Covenant  is  filled  with  inaccura¬ 
cies,  ambiguities,  vague  phrases  possible  of  different  inter¬ 
pretations,  contradictions,  and  occasional  generalities  that 
may  mean  much  or  nothing;  there  are  vital  omissions  where 
we  can  but  guess  at  what  was  intended,  places  where  two 
equally  keen  minds  would  find  antagonistic  meanings. 

Were  the  Senate  to  ratify  this  Covenant,  it  would  in 
reality  be  ratified  in  the  dark.  Once  committed  to  it  by  the 
ratification  of  the  Senate,  the  United  States  would  have  to 
stand  by  any  interpretation  that  might  be  given  of  any  word, 
phrase  or  paragraph.  There  is  no  Court  in  the  world  hav¬ 
ing  power  to  construe  it  nor  to  determine  its  meaning.  It 
will  be  interpreted  by  the  members  of  the  League  that  are 
to  exercise  power  under  it — the  nine  men  in  Geneva,  the 
Council.  From  what  they  say  or  decide  there  is  no  appeal; 
their  rendering  is  final  and  absolute.  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  could  not  amend  it  in  any  way  to  untangle  its 
entanglements  and  to  make  every  point  clear,  without  prac¬ 
tically  re-writing  the  whole  document. 

o 

39 —  Iniquitous  Pressure  Brought  to 
Bear  on  Those  Opposing  the  League. 

HERE  is  an  unfair  and  unjustified  pressure  being 
brought  to  bear,  by  many  favoring  the  Peace  Treaty 
with  its  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  upon 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  upon  public  opinion. 
There  is  an  attempt  to  stampede  ratification  by  threats  of 
what  will  happen  should  we  not  ratify.  They  flaunt  a  buga¬ 


boo  of  the  long  deferred  peace  that  would  follow  our  re¬ 
fusal  to  accept  the  Treaty  part,  and  the  chaos  that  would 
come  to  Europe  were  the  League  not  approved. 

The  emptiness  of  all  this  threatening  and  terrorizing  is 
that  even  if  the  Senate  were  to  reject  the  treaty  altogether, 
the  signing  by  the  Allies  would  give  to  them  all  they  are 
asking.  Congress  can  without  an  hour’s  delay  declare  that 
the  “state  of  war  thrust  upon”  this  country,  as  it  declared 
on  April  2,  1917,  no  longer  exists.  We  were  not  party  to 
the  agreement  between  the  Allies  not  to  make  a  separate 
peace,  for  we  entered  the  war  independently.  The  treaties 
of  peace  that  the  United  States  need  to  make  would  be  so 
simple  that  Germany  and  Austria  would  not  hesitate  a  mo¬ 
ment,  after  accepting  the  treaty  with  the  Allies.  The!'*  n- 
ate  of  the  United  States  will  not  consent  to  be  dragooned 
into  taking  action  that  it  may  decide  is  not  what  it  deems 
right  to  take.  Such  tactics  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  using 
them,  are  unfair,  coercive,  iniquitous,  and  an  unwise  attempt 
to  mislead  and  fool  the  American  people. 

o 

40—  First  Duty  of  the  Senate  Regarding 
the  Two  Documents  in  One. 

HE  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  asked  to  ratify  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  incorporated  in  which  is  the  Cove¬ 
nant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  in  reality  the 
two  most  important  documents  the  world  has  ever  known, 
united  in  one.  They  have  required  months  of  consideration 
in  preparation  and  drafting.  One  is  to  settle  our  present 
war,  the  other  aims,  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible,  to  prevent 
future  war.  They  are  essentially  different  in  purpose.  To 
consider  the  two  together  means  injustice  to  one  or  to  both. 
Either  one  may  be  sacrificed  for  the  other. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Senate,  it  would  seem,  is  to  cut 
the  Gordian  knot  of  difficulty  by  separating  the  two  and 
giving  its  earliest  attention  to  the  Treaty,  as  the  more  im¬ 
mediate  of  the  two  documunts.  This  would  necessitate 
amendments  to  connect  the  loose  ends  incident  to  separating 
the  Treaty  from  the  inter-related  Covenant.  Then  with 
whatever  other  amendments,  reservations  or  other  action 
the  Senate  might  make,  the  Treaty  might  be  ratified  and  our 
present  war  conditions  would  be  ended  and  the  world  would 
be  put  in  a  condition  to  start  afresh  and  to  face  the  future. 

With  the  Treaty  thus  settled  the  Senate  would  have  time, 
carefully,  calmly,  unhurriedly,  and  uncoerced  by  pressure, 
to  consider  the  Covenant  in  every  detail. 

o 

41—  Appalling  Price  America  Would  Pay 
were  She  to  Ratify  This  Covenant. 

OR  more  than  130  years  the  United  States  has  been 
independent  as  a  nation.  She  has  grown  powerful, 
prosperous  and  influential  as  a  union  of  free  people. 
With  the  courage  and  pride  of  her  individuality  she  has  been 
working  out  her  own  destiny  in  her  own  way,  neither  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  rights  of  other  nations  nor  tolerating  in¬ 
terference  with  rights  exclusively  her  own.  She  has  not 
lived  a  life  of  selfish  isolation,  but  has  offered  an  asylum  for 
the  poor  and  oppressed  of  all  peoples,  and  her  hand  and  her 
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wealth  have  ever  been  ready  at  the  call  of  every  great  human 
need,  abroad  as  truly  as  at  home.  She  has  become  a  world 
power  because  she  has  not  sought  world  power.  Whatever 
she  has  done  has  been  her  voluntary  act,  performed  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  her  national  conscience  which  has  been  kept  at 
home,  not  put  into  pawn  to  any  foreign  power  nor  any 
syndicate  of  powers. 

But  now  we  are  asked  to  change  all  this.  We  are  asked 
to  trade  the  Aladdin’s  lamp  of  our  nationalism,  which  has 
proved  to  be  such  a  treasure,  for  a  newfangled  contraption 
of  cheap,  hastily-constructed,  foreign-made  lamp  of  in- 
te^  ^onalism.  For  a  tried,  tested  and  true  reality  we  are 
urged  to  substitute  a  dream.  For  a  rich  and  certain  estate 
n^pin  our  hands  we  are  asked  to  accept  the  blue-prints  of 
some  imaginary  city  of  wondrous  glory.  For  our  birth¬ 
right  of  freedom  and  independent  government,  they  want 
us  to  take  the  mess  of  pottage  of  this  paper  scheme  of  slavery 
to  nine  men  in  Geneva.  Let  America’s  answer  be  brief  and 
final :  “Gentlemen,  we  have  studied  your  elaborate  pros¬ 
pectus,  but  we  do  not  like  it,  and  we  decline  to  invest.” 

We  are  to  sit  with  eight  other  men  as  a  super-government, 
meddling  in  the  affairs  of  all  nations,  passing  judgment  with 
the  finality  of  suddenly  acquired  omniscience  on  the  dis¬ 
putes  of  all,  acting  as  arbitrer  of  the  morals  of  all,  consti¬ 
tuting  ourselves  trustees  of  the  destinies  of  the  world.  Has 
America  made  such  an  astounding  success  of  her  own  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  past?  Has  she  mastered  the  appalling  problems 
that  confront  us  at  home  at  this  very  hour?  Has  she  with 
such  infinite  wisdom,  guided  chaotic  Mexico  into  ways  of 
good  government  that  we  are  now  sublimely  equipped  to  join 
in  the  “benevolent”  autocracy  of  the  whole  world? 

Let  us  look  the  facts  coldly,  clearly  and  calmly,  squarely 
in  the  face.  Europe  docs  not  want  the  United  States  just 
for  ourselves,  through  her  deep  affection  for  us;  she  wants 
us  for  our  money,  our  men,  our  ships,  our  initiative,  our  in¬ 
finite  resources.  There  are  those  that  try  to  seduce  us  with 
the  alluring  and  deceptive  cry  that  “America  must  take  her 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.”  Yes,  but  America  must 
be  her  own  judge  of  what  she  will  do,  where  she  will  do  it, 
when  she  will  do  it,  and  how  she  will  do  it.  It  must  be 
by  her  voluntary  act;  she  must  be  moved  and  inspired  from 
within,  not  dictated  to,  directed  and  controlled  from  with¬ 
out;  she  must  play  the  game  herself,  not  become  a  mere 
pawn  in  the  hands  of  other  players. 

Article  XVI  says:  “The  members  of  the  League  agree 


further  that  they  will  mutually  support  one  another  in  the 
financial  and  economic  measures,  etc.”  With  Europe  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  and  starvation,  what  would  this  mean? 
It  would  mean  that  the  United  States  would  pay  not  only 
her  own  share  but  that  of  many  other  States,  who  either 
could  not  nor  would  not  put  up  their  quota.  It  reads 
smoothly  enough  on  paper,  but  we  had  one  domestic  ex¬ 
perience  which  should  prove  illuminating.  At  the  time 
of  the  American  Revolution,  every  State  was  pledged  to  do 
its  part  and  to  furnish  its  quota  of  force  and  money,  but 
many  States  failed  to  make  good  and  the  burden  fell  on  the 
others.  A  similar  situation  occurred  in  our  War  of  1812 
when  the  States  of  New  England  refused  to  put  their  State 
troops  at  the  disposal  of  the  Federal  Government.  Yet  we 
are  asked  to  depend  absolutely  on  the  myriad  promises,  stated 
and  implied,  in  this  Covenant. 

America  has,  in  all  the  multiform  activities  of  the  League, 
the  least  to  gain  and  the  most  to  lose  in  every  single  respect, 
and  from  every  point  of  view  that  can  be  considered.  If 
the  United  States  ratified  this  Covenant  she  would  fulfil  her 
pledges.  Her  very  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  would  in¬ 
spire  other  nations  to  hold  back ;  America  would  be  willing 
to  do  her  part  and  other  nations  would  permit  her  to  do 
her  part — and  theirs,  too.  “Let  George  do  it”  has  its  in¬ 
ternational  as  well  as  its  social  application.  Are  we  so 
anxious  to  assume  the  role  of  pulling  the  European  chest¬ 
nuts  out  of  the  fire  that  we  will  accept  the  singeing  that  is 
guaranteed  and  inevitable? 

Were  the  United  States  to  enter  this  League,  it  would 
soon  become  the  most  cordially  hated  nation  in  the  world. 
Our  very  power  would  generate  jealousies  and  envies;  we 
would  be  severely  criticised  and  condenmed  alike  for  what 
we  would  do  or  leave  undone.  For  every  failure  we  would 
be  blamed,  yet  in  every  emergency  we  would  be  called  on  for 
money,  men,  or  other  resources.  This  tendency  has  already 
manifested  itself  with  many  of  the  powers;  from  suspicion, 
doubt  and  fear,  it  is  but  a  short  step  to  hate.  If  we  throw 
ourselves  headlong  into  this  maze  of  intrigue,  diplomacy  and 
international  problems  we  shall  deserve  all  we  get.  As  the 
separate  points  of  this  dissection  and  analysis  of  this  Cove¬ 
nant  are  studied,  and  when  all  the  strong  points  made  by 
others  are  considered,  the  question  no  longer  is:  “What 
satisfactory  reasons  can  be  given  why  America  should  not 
go  into  this  League?”  but  “What  one  real  satisfying  reason 
can  be  given  why  she  should  go  in?” 


You  Do  Your  Part  ? 


THIS  ] 


*  Presentation  of  the  menace  of  the  League  of 
Nations  is  a  strictly  non-partisan  study  of  a  great  non¬ 
partisan  issue.  No  more  important  question  has  ever 
been  brought  before  the  American  people  for  their  de¬ 
cision.  The  American  people  can  be  trusted  to  say  the 
right  thing  and  do  the  right  thing  when  they  fully  un¬ 
derstand  the  facts.  Every  thinking  American  should 
have  a  copy  of  ‘'What  Every  American  Should 
Know.  The  American  people  need  to  be  roused. 


Will  you  do  your  part  toward  the  widest  publicity 
by  ordering  copies  today  to  send  to  your  friends  ?  The 
first  edition  is  limited.  Prompt  orders  are  necessary  to 
secure  copies.  In  large  orders  special  reduction  will  be 
made. 

JORDAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 
37  West  39th  Street.  New  York 

Telephone  Vanderbilt  1120. 


